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INTRODUCTION 

I N April 1886 Mother hears, “I came back from the 
Irishry all safe last night, but as I suppose May has told you 
I am off to Leeds and Bradford on Saturday and shall hot 
be back thence till Tuesday: after that peace as far as travel- 
ling is concerned till the end of June. I had a good passage 
back and did 50 lines of Homer on the boat — ^also ate my 
dinner there.” 

Nearly a year later he writes to her in Rome, “Homer 
goes on and will be out in about a month : but Smith is insist- 
ing on paper-hangings so I must do one atleast, besides those 
I have in hand.” 

The translation of the Odyssey was written amidst all the 
racket of what my father speaks of (somewhat ruefully) as 
“ the pernicious practice of what may be called professional 
agitation.” The rest and solace this withdrawal into the com- 
pany of a great poet was to him was often made felt in his 
letters. The following sprightly letter from Rottingdean 
(December 3’, 1885) suggests something of the weariness 
to the flesh that letter-writing about business became some- 
times. It must not be supposed that he had any but the friend- 
liest relations with Mr. Gimson, round whose name such 
antics are played; but Father, who had been frightened off a 
lecture-visit to Leicester by a twinge of gout, evidently had 
to write to him in connection with it, and would “rather not.” 

Dearest May 

Thank you for sending on Gimson’s letter; though 
I will say this of him 

There is a young person named Gimson 
I could wish that he never had limbs on 
For then, do you see 
His writing to me 

Would have been a tough matter to Gimson. 

Yes it was a ruffianly day yesterday; when I got here I 
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perceived that the truly manly way to treat such meanness 
was to go to bed and read Boisgobey to the accompaniment 
of hot grog: that would have been something like a holiday ! 
but the deceitfulness of ambition tempted me to sit up all 
day doing Homer: and at last the day was mean enough to 
clear up about 4.30 and I got J an hour by the sea-side. This 
morning has been very bright, though mighty cold: wind 
N.E. but London smoke has now come here and made it 
murky. However I am enjoying myself hugely : had oysters 
to supper last night, and all the delicacies of the season. 

There is nothing to tell you except this history of the 
weather and my debauchery. Best love all round and let the 
others know all goes well. I write to you because you wrote 
to me : let ’em take it in common. 

Y our lo\dng father 

William Morris. 

As the work progressed, he ends a letter to Mother in 
Rome with, “ I am wool-gathering, I think, and must collect 
my scattered wits by doing some Homer.” The translation 
was in hand in December 1885, and was finished by the end 
of August 1887, when the usual sense of loss after finishing 
a long work came upon him. He had it in his mind to do the 
Iliad afterwards. Some 200 lines of the Iliad were translated, 
and are preserved in the last of the five black quarto note- 
books of the first draft of the Odyssey, but the work is 
tbomuchin theroughthat I should caretoselectany passage 
for quotation. It is written on the next page without heading 
or numbering, running straightahead with no pause or indi- 
cation of any sort 

The Odyssey appeared in two volumes, the first being 
published in April, the second in November 1887. On the 
1 6th April he wrote to Mother in Rome about it: “There 
has been no review of Homer yet except one in ‘The Scots- 
man’ (Edinburgh) which was good: but it is selling well 
enough: 250 had gone off by yesterday, and all the large 
paper: (I have kept one for you, my dear). So I shall hope to 
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make a few pounds by it, though I have given away a many : 
the last was to Crom who came in last night, and whom I hope 
to see again on Sunday. I am well on now with the 1 9th book : 
so, bar accident, I am sure to finish by October: I am keep- 
ing the MS. for you, my dear : fair copying has become rather 
wearisome to me since I have passed the first vol. through 
the press ...” 

Between the publication of Sigurd in the year 1 877, and 
completion of the Odyssey in 1887, towards the end of the 
August, much has happened. Ideas that lay at the back of my 
father’s mind all through life have now come to the front and 
demand to be heard ; his criticism on the life around him finds 
expression, and, as this happens, he takes on a new burden, to 
be borne henceforward until rest comes. 

Not to break the continuity of the story, as far as I was a 
witness of it, more than need be, my notes on the Arts and 
Crafts and Socialist aspects of his career must be reserved 
for another volume; just now, in revolving memories of the 
early eighties, my mind becomes crowded with pictures of 
Kelmscott House and the life there, and a few of them may 
be put on paper for the eyes of his friends and lovers. 

What with the Anti-Scrape, the Eastern Question Associa- 
tion, the rapid development of his own business and the 
fresh experiments therein, and what with the new venture 
of lecturing in public, it is somewhat of a wonder that my 
father had time or patience left for the wearisome occupation 
of house-hunting, which had been left unavoidably on his 
shoulders during the winter we spent at Oneglia. I suppose 
it was just Hobson’s choice with him, but no word of impa- 
tience appears. 

When we all came back from Italy together. Father re- 
covering from the attack of gout that had cast a slight cloud 
over the holiday with him, delightful after that long separa- 
tion, we very soon settled down in a typical Georgian house 
on the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, thereafter our London 
home until the finaljparting. 
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I do not think he ever felt in his heart that the house he 
named Kelmscott House was our realhome •* it wasaconve- 
nient and seemly shelter from the weather, a place to keep 
books and pretty things in, but at best a temporary abode, 
as all building would be to him in modern London — “the 
wen” — Cobbett’s scolding epithet that he borrowed with 
enjoyment and often quoted. No house in London could 
ever be invested with the passionate delight he had in our 
dear riverside home, the home of his dreams, with its poet’s 
garden which, in these evenings of early Spring, is an earthly 
paradise of colour and scent and song. 

His lettersabout the houses are amusing. In one long one 
there is a plan of Kelmscott House and the garden, noted 
with racy remarks about the surroundings — a plan that will 
be a document when this riverside suburb is wholly engulfed. 
He describes the place prettily, and notes all the trees in the 
garden, especially “the very fine tulip-tree half-way down 
the la wn ” ; “ the walls are covered with fruit-trees ; M argery 
says the raspberries were very good and many there.” At the 
further end of the garden, by a door giving on to Hamp- 
shire Hog Lane (the name was an attradlion to us all!) was a 
corner devoted toleaf-mouldand manure that hecalled Pig- 
end, regretting the absence of the Pig. 

Of the house he says in one letter, that “it might be made 
very beautiful with a touch of my art.” In the same letter he 
says, “The situation is certainly the prettiest in London: 
you may mock at this among the olives beside the Midland 
Sea, but to us poor devils of Londoners ’tis something. ” He 
ruefully tried to consider a litdehouse on the corner of Earl’s 
Terrace, which he obviously hated, but put in the best light 
he could, in case Mother refused to live in the wilds of 
Hammersmith, remarking, “I don’t think either you or I 
could stand a quite modern house in a street, say at Netting 
HiU: I don’t rancy going back among the bugs of Blooms- 
bury ”... Finally, in this letter, which is pathetically anxious, 

•Writing from London to us at Kelmscott he often spoke of 
“ coming home.” 
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he begged her to let him know her views, “for it would not 
do for either of us to agree to go into a house in which one or 
' other would pray for an earthquake to knock it down.” 

All the letters are full of tender consideration for Mother ’ s 
comfort and our pleasure; and just in one he speaks of him- 
self: “at the risk of being considered self-seeking I must say 
that in the ordinary modern Cromwell-Road-sort-of-house 
I should be so hipped that I should be no good to anybody.” 

The house by the river received its name after sundry 
amusing discussions. In the time of its former occupant, 
George Macdonald the novelist, it was “The Retreat,” my 
father’s humorous objedlion to the which title being fairly 
obvious; he declined, he said, to pass his days in a house with 
such a name; “people would think something was amiss 
with me and that your poor Mama was trying to reclaim 
me.” The aggressively beshuttered appearance of the front 
to the river inevitably suggested the nick-name of “The 
Shutters,” which lingered for a year or two in familiar talk. 
Anyhowthe“temporary lodging” found after much patient 
hunting was turned into a pleasant home: it was scarcely 
London, with the great elms along the river-front and the 
sun-refledtions dancing on thewidewater.We feltthechanges 
of the seasons there, all the happenings of the weather, as no 
Londoner can do who has bricks and mortar for his outlook. I 
have watched the sullen splendour of dawn above the smoke 
of the city, with the sudden blazing out oflight into the pure 
air above the purple haze; looked out on summer nights 
when all ugliness had sunk into the vague, and the resplen- 
dent sky lay mirrored in the water with a thin edge of black 
between blue and blue — ^all one perfect sea of dark light: a 
flight of swans breaking the moonlit silence as they wing 
their way to the open country in the west; eastward, the flare 
of London and its vague murmur. When a gale came, we 
could see the squall hurrying from the west, and Thames 
beaten in to waves and foam, or the great clouds come sailing 
down the valley, a stately fleet of ships; in the Great Frost, 
it was like being in a new country, Thames half-frozen and 
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the black water alive with strange cracking, and whispering 
masses of ice crowding one against the other in their journey 
down to Thames-mouth. Then there was the river-traffic to 
look at, the great barges coming up on the tide, the speeding 
sails; how we loved and watched it all, the spaciousness, the 
interest of the riverside! 

As in all “left-behind” neighbourhoods on the skirts of 
a great city, our suburb was full of contrasts — squalor and 
desolation : sunny corners and sweet gardens. The way from 
the noisy high street — ^the main road ofa poor over-crowded 
quarter between town and country — ended in sudden quiet 
and the sparkle and freshness of the water seen through tall 
elms in the bastion said to be part of Queen Catharine of 
Braganza’s building, when, after the death of Charles II, she 
lived in a house on the Upper Mall. In her day the gardens 
probably came down to the riverside, occupying the space 
now covered by the road. Doubdess she used our water-gate 
in all dignified seclusion; in our day ragged mites from the 
neighbouring riverside slum would tumble around, turn- 
ing our garden-steps too into their playground, and gene- 
rally, it must be said, rending the sweet air with their “child- 
ren’s voices,” till I, from a neighbouring room, have heard 
my poor father, enduring until the exact momentcame when 
he could endure no longer, go out and beg them to give him 
a little peace and quiet and play elsewhere for a while. In his 
pleasant study above the water, he was probably preparing a 
lecture in which the anarchical side of modern life, with all 
its ugly carelessly accepted anomalies, came in for comment 
and explanation, and little pin-pricks such as squalling waifs 
at one’s well-cleaned doorstep would drive home the galling 
differences between man and man, all the grim realities that 
a lover of the Beauty of the Earth has to face if he does not 
withdraw into a walled palace of personal seclusion. 

My father’s own rooms, sleeping-room and study, were 
almost frugally bare ; in the study no carpets and no curtains ; 
his writing-table in earliertimes a plain deal board and trestles, 
the walls nearly lined with books; just a fine inlaid Italian 
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cabinet in one corner of the study. Sometimes among what 
I should call the “tidy litter” of the table (for he knew by 
instind where every thing was) one saw an elegant little coffer 
of Eastern work or some such rarity. He took pleasure in all 
sorts of beautiful and precious boxes, and he prized certain 
trinkets, keepsakes from friends, such as an inlaid snuff-box 
of choice work, though his everyday snuff-box was a some- 
what plain silver one, and he carried his tobacco in a shabby 
littlehome-madebagofblue chintz — sometimes,untilfound 
and impounded by one of us, in a bank-bag tied with a bit of 
tape. He loved certain perfumes, too, and I have seen him 
wandering round Mother’s room dabbing a flask of Sains- 
bury’s Lavender Water on the big bandana handkerchief he 
carried, and inhaling the sweet smell with an absent kind of 
relish. He may have been thinking of the lavender-beds of 
Mitcham, or he may have been meditating over a restive 
customer, but for the moment he was certainly fer away. 

Above Father’s rooms was the long drawing-room, which 
he turned into a haven of peace and sweet colour, breathing 
harmony and simplicity. We girls, loyal worshippers in the 
home-circle, thought it not “one of the prettiest rooms in 
London,” but j ust /Almost beautiful. When we visited other 
and finer places with silk-hung walls and precious bibelots 
scattered around, I am certain that though we were amused, 
there was never a doubt in our simple minds as to where we 
wanted to live, had there beena choice.The walls of the room 
were furnished with the Bird hanging — a perfect blue with 
pale gleams of colour in the birds and foliage. A simple blue 
carpet was overlaid here and there with some flower-like 
Eastern rugs, but not where constant traffic should wear or 
mar their beauty. “Eastern rugs were not made to be trod on 
with hob-nailed boots,” was his characteristic retort when 
friends laughed at a perversity which denied pictures to the 
drawing-room, and hung the dining-room carpet on the 
wall.* The south side of the drawing-room with its fivewin- 

*Now as tapestry was entirely a western art, so is carpet-weaving 
altogether an eastern one. ’Tis clearly an art of the peoples who 
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dows was all light and movement from the river. At the fire- 
side end of the room stood the Red House painted cabinet, 
a splendid central note and gathering-in of all colour in the 
room; on the open hearth was the massive pillared grate Mr. 
Webbhad designed forQueen Square; andatright angles to 
the hearth the Red House settle caught the gleams of the fire 
on its tawny gold panels in winter evenings, and in summer 
the dancing reflections of the river, while the lustre plates 
above the chimneypiece suggested flushed sunsets and dim 
moonlit nights beyond the elms. At the other end of the 
room one saw the discreet glimmer of old glass in closed 
cupboards sunk in the walls, and on a long narrow table lay a 
few pots and plates from the Far East. No picture, of course 
— the simple scheme of the room did not allow of such broken 
wall-surface — no occasional tables, no chairs like feather- 
beds, no litter of any sort. Plenty of “quarter-deck” in 
which to march up and down when discussions got animated 

and ideas needed exercise Without, the waving trees, the 

shining river with splendid sweep and stretch of sun-set land, 
and the blue distance of Richmond and the Surrey hills. 

The dining-room was a marked contrast to this long, light, 
blue-apparelled room, and there were moments when Father 
was slightly fidgetted, characteristically enough, by some 
burst of rapture from a visitor at sight of the stately room 
with its Adam fittings and great curved window looking 
North on the garden. He had got over the hopeless feeling 
with which it had filled him at first. At first mention it is “a 
dreary room at the back: high, darkish and ugly windowed : 
but we should only want it as a subsidiary ‘larking room,’ 
and so needn’t mind it much when it is duly whitewashed, 
besides we might keep hens in it; or a pig or a cow; or let 

dwell in tents or tent-like houses; of dusky rooms with no furniture 
save a few beautiful pots, and a gleaming bra^ dish or so ; of dry coun - 
tries where mud is a rare treasure reserved for the sides of wells or 
tanks, and where people kick off their slippers and walk barefoM 
when they come into a house. — From a lecture on “Textile 
Fabrics” at the Health Exhibition, July 1 1, 1884. 
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It for a ranter’s chapel.” At next mention “even the dreary 
room could be made habitable ; ” then finally he relents, and 
we are told, “ ’tis really very handsome.” 

The simple unostentatious living-room over the river was 
a bit of himself; it had somehow an atmosphere of imagina- 
tion and tenderness about it, while the fine cold proportions 
of the eighteenth century room downstairs were miles away 
from his taste and sympathies. It is almost needless to add 
that he saw its capacities and dealt with them skilfully. Pic- 
tures were allowed here; over the fire-place the Rossetti por- 
trait of M other, and elsewhere some of his larger chalk draw- 
ings; one wall was entirely occupied by a white dresser filled 
with fine blue china and pewter plates; opposite the fireplace 
stood thegreat Italian cypress-wood chest and thereon, with 
several pieces of oriental metal work, a pair of lordly pea- 
cocks of carven brass with jewelled necks, like guardians of 
a secret treasure. That side of theroomhadmorethana touch 
of the Thousand and One Nights, for above this table of 
Eastern riches rose up a carpet spread like a canopy across 
the ceiling, a specially enchanting piece of South Persian art, 
and worthy the most poetic description that such a flower- 
garden might inspire.* Across the lofty window which occu- 
pied the whole of the North wall was placed a long oaken 
table where we sat at meals as at a dais, each member of 
the femily in his or her own carved chair. I remember that 
Jenny’s was specially heavy to move, because it contained 
abook-box, in which forsomeyears she had the fancy tokeep 
some of her big study-books, dictionaries and the like. So 
you see, the room that was at first so distasteful to the 
Decorator, was dealt with kindly after all, and the grave 
splendour of what one may call the Eastern wall was a thing 
of which the eye and imagination could not tire. 

I have ventured to enlarge a little on the Kelmscott House 
surroundings, but I hope not unduly. Such a record will, if 
it convey some sense of the home atmosphere there, be not 
*Now in the splendid Carpet hall at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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without interest m days to come; the artist and decorator of 
houses, who was beginning to speak and write about these 
matters, and whose reputation was already curiously wide- 
spread through the world, had shown how, in his own out- 
ward life, his ideas of “making the best of it” in modern 
town-life and with modern town-architecture could be car- 
ried out without over-emphasis either of simplicity or of 
luxury. The maxim “ Have nothing in your houses that you 
do not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful” was 
carried out here, and I think there can scarcely have been a 
house in London more unconsciously simple in general 
effect, in spite of the precious things that graced it. 

Interests were growing around us as we settled down on 
the Mall. Experiments had been going on unremittingly in 
figure-weaving on the Jacquard loom, and some time back a 
French weaver had, through the intervention of Mr.Thomas 
Wardle, been imported from Lyons to set up the looms and 
start the work, who was colloquially spoken of in the family 
as “Froggy Bazin.” Hewritestome at Oneglia feeling very 
lonely early in the winter: “This is a short letter, but I am 
so busy : Please give best love to Mama and tell her I scarcely 
know how to stay at home if it were not for the work. Froggy 
Bazin began the new piece of brocade yesterday: It looks 
very well; but quite different as to the ground from what I 
expected.” Patterns of the most delicious damasks and bro- 
cades were brought home; the fine quality of the undressed 
silk,thedyeingintheold tradition, the distinction of design, 
all went to produce textures almost as interesting, on differ- 
ent lines, as those from the looms of the early Sicilian Kings, 
when the ancient glory of Eastern weaving was still remem- 
bered and its inspiration felt on Italian soil. 

Two other matters were also largely to the fore now, and 
it IS little surprising that for these nine or ten busy years 
no long consecutive literary work was embarked on. The 
question of carpet-weaving had been occupying my Other’s 
attention for some time : the surface of Brussels carpet, I re- 
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member, never satisfied him, though some very pretty and 
serviceable carpeting of this manufacture was always a feature 
of the Firm’s work. He much preferred Kidderminster or 
three-ply weaving on account of the pleasanter, simpler tex- 
ture. But the experiment in hand-knotted carpets was bound 
to come, and soon, the stabling at Kelmscott House was 
fitted up with massive hand-looms — such asan Indian plants 
in the sandy floor of his home — and before long, the “ Ham- 
mersmith rugs ” were put on the market. A hammer in black 
or in white, with a blue zig-zag (for the river) was the maker’s 
mark worked into the edge of the rugs that came first from 
the riverside looms. In May 1880 the Firm had a special 
show of them at 449 Oxford Street, for which my father 
wrote a circular (largely quoted in Mr. Mackail’s Life). In 
It he drew special attention to the great ceremonial carpet 
and other specimens that had been recently hung in South 
Kensington Museum. “As for Persia,” he says, “ the mother 
of this beautiful art, nothing could mark the contrast be- 
tween the past and the present clearer than the carpets, doubt- 
less picked for excellence of manufacture, given to the South 
Kensington Museum by his Majesty the Schah, compared 
with the rough work of the tribes done within the last hun- 
dred years, which the directors of the Museum have judici- 
ously hung near them.” 

As in other branches of the Firm’s work, the instant suc- 
cess of these rugs depended on the master’s keen eye for 
detail; nothing which involved any sensitiveness in the pre- 
paration of hisworking-drawingsbeingleft to subordinates. 
A good deal of “drudgery” thus fell to his share, but he 
would say contentedly, “It is all in the day’s work,” and in- 
deed, he enjoyed the rather mechanical task, doing it with 
ease and all the old steadiness of hand. The method of work 
was this: a given space to scale (say one inch to a foot, or two 
inches to a foot) was prepared for him, and on this he made 
the design, filling in one section only if repeated, finishing 
the drawing very prettily and delicatelyin gouache. This was 
traced and enlarged to the full size on the proper point-paper. 
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Then the fun began; usually he would do a section of the 
pointing himself (the whole of it, if it was an important piece 
with constant change in the pattern), colouring all in roughly ; 
then he corrected the completed pointing, and he always 
saw the whole thing through — hence the personal touch in 
all these rugs at that period. The designs in little were beau- 
tiful for their mosaic-like filling of rich colour — a strange 
contrast, in their solid building-up of paint, to the lovely 
tangle of flowers in the illuminations of earlier days — and I 
remember with what relish he added the firmly-drawn out- 
lines of white or pale orange or what not, that gave such a 
sparkle to the whole drawing. To handle colours in a new 
way for a new technique was a pleasant game, and he would 
often bid me watch closely the changes in value that the full, 
pure colours of the Eastern carpets of a certain type under- 
went in their different relations, and note the curious and 
beautiful skill shown in the detachment of one mass from 
another by the interposed line of a different colour. “ The old 
chaps outlined everything,” hewould declare; “look at this 
pink rose against the crimson: how could they get it to go 
without the orange line, and this splash of dull turquoise — 
oh lord, what colourists! ” And he would go on contentedly 
with his own Western colouring. 

For this carpet-designing as for other big pattern-work, 
he kept a certain convenient set of ordinary water-colours in 
tubes: 

Prussian blue, Venetian red, 

Y ellow ochre. Crimson lake. 

Gamboge, Chinese white. 

Raw umber. Lamp black and Chinese ink, 

and found them sufficient for all purposes. What a lot of raw 
umber and Chinese white we used sometimes! 

Taking some small part in preparing the patterns at this 
time, I am glad to remember that even then I was gratefully 
conscious of his kindly patience with blunders, and tried 
hard not to be a fool “next time” — the resolves and peni- 
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tence, in a shy inarticulate nature, both silent, alas. It was all 
fine work-shop training for a young artist. 

It was an exciting moment when a big carpet came off the 
beams; the news would come in to the family, who would 
hurryacross the garden to the weaving-room to criticize the 
new production before It was sent off to Oxford Street. When 
one of the finest and largest of the carpets was finished (the 
Naworth one*), there happened an abnormally high tide, in 
which all the ordinary precautions were of no avail, the water 
coming across the road and the yard, and over the floor of the 
long narrow lower room where the carpet was. It was Sunday 
afternoon, and we were standing at the windows with some 
friends, watching the rising water, when it occurred to Father 
that the Naworth carpet was in danger. So all the household 
and all the guests trooped out to the loom-room and lent a 
hand to the work of rescue. By the time the water had reached 
its limit the great roll was out of harm’s way, with only one 
corner of it slightly wetted. 

Later, theworkdeveloped and was transferred to Merton 
Abbey. Then the loom-rooms were for a while turned into a 
studio in which big working-drawings and such-like things 
were made, presently to become the meeting-place for the 
Hammersmith Socialists. Of all that anon. 

The idea of making tapestry in the high-warp loom had 
been a cherished one for quite a while, and in 1 877 he wrote a 
long and interesting letter about it to Thomas Wardle.f 
Earlier in the year Mr. Wardle had asked him to consider 
the possibility of their producing tapestry together, but he 
was then too much occupied with figure-weaving and the 
preparation of his carpets to do more than refer to the “ bright 
dream.” In the letter mentioned (November 14, 1877) my 
fether points out the difficulty of procuring helpers wit the 
necessary qualifications for this work : 

* See Mackail’s Life, ii, 45. 

t Mackail’s Life, i, 362. 
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“The qualifications for a person who would do successful 
figure-work would be these: 

“ I . Generalfeelingfor art, especiallyfor its decorative side. 

“2. He must be a good colourist. 

“3. He must be able to draw well; i.e. he must be able to 
draw the human figure, especially hands and feet. 

“4, Of course he must know how to use the stitch of the 
work.” 

He goes on to say: “ I have no idea where to lay my hands 
on suchaman,and therefore I feel that whatever I do I must 
do chiefly with my own hands . . . when I was talking to you 
at Leek I did not fully understand what an entirely individual 
matter it must be: it is just like wood-engraving: it is a diffi- 
cult art, but there is nothing to teach that a man cannot learn 
in half a day, though it would take a man long practice to do 
it well,” Further on he adds, “a sort of half-pidures, i.e. 
scroll-work or leafage could be done by most intelligent 
people (young girls would do) under direction.” In spite 
of this forecast of the difficulties in the way of real pidture- 
work in high-warp tapestry, when the looms were set up at 
Merton Abbey the work was started under my father’s 
direction by quite young boys. Having mastered the tech- 
nique on his own loom at home, he had one also set up at 
Queen Square and taught J. H. Dearie, then quite a young 
man in the glass-painting room. Mr. Dearie’s enthusiasm 
led him to find out much for himself, to my fether’s great 
satisfaction. For a long while Dearie and two lads engaged 
fresh from school and seeking any sort of employment 
formed the whole tapestry staff, and the two boys certainly 
had none ofthe qualifications he had considered essential for 
figure-work. It is another example of the sort of genius some 
people have for getting work done their own way, and in this 
case, dealing with young and pliable material, the teacher 
got more immediate and more easily-obtained results than 
would have been possible if he had been dealing with grown 
folk already well-settled in their groove. 

Father had been studying closely the technique of the 
finest Finish and French tapestry, and before starting that 
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enterprise he had, of course, to master the craft himself. 
During our first spring at Kelmscott House he had a loom 
set up in his bedroom, and through those summer months 
he rose early while all the house was asleep and worked every 
available moment at a piece of “greenery ’’which now hangs 
at Kelmscott. 

There is a little ordinary account-book which he utilized 
as a work-diary for this tapestry. He wrote on the first page : 
“ Diary of work on Cabbage and Vine T apestry at Kelmscott 
House, Hammersmith. Begun May loth 1 879 after Camp- 
field about a week’s work getting in, also after weaving a blue 
list.” He worked at the loom every day, with three slight 
breaks, from May ii to September 17, when the record 
breaks off. But the work was not finished then, nor perhaps 
until two years later, though my memory is uncertain here. 
Inaletterof Odober 1 8, Father says:“ My tapestryis stand- 
ing idle till I have drawn out some more which I shall accom- 
plish towards the end of next week I hope • meantime I rather 
feel the loss of it on the days I am at home. The big rug is out 
of the loom to-day and looks much better than I expeded.” 
The tapestryis a piece of “verdure” measuring 95 by 68 
inches. In June he noted in the margin “a month: weather 
very bad all this time, often dark.” It is charaderistic that the 
hours of work are added up at the bottom of each page and 
carried forward, except on the last entry, when his attention 
was no doubt distraded from this detail by something of 
more importance. He was busily engaged at his lopm at home 
in the early mornings all through the light months of 188 1, 
and as Mr. Dearie says he is certain my father did no other 
complete piece himself this can only have been the Cabbage 
and Rose greenery, still in hand. 

It was pleasant to sitatoneendofthelongform he worked 
at and watch the great curling leaves with broadly treated 
shadings ofgrey, blue and green growing on the warp-threads 
under the nervous swift-moving fingers, and the worker 
stooping his head every while to peer between the threads at 
the looking-glass which reflected the right side of the web. 

* “ This noble art of pidure-weaving,” he calls it. 
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However sorely he may have been tempted, he never 
did a figure-tapestry himself. As of wont, having studied the 
old tapestries closely for some years, and having mastered 
the technique on his own loom in those quiet mornings, he 
taught the Merton Abbey boys to work the faces and hands 
and draperies as he wished them to be, and thenceforward 
worked no further at this fascinating craft at home, but 
passed on to other inventions. 

Mr. Dearie writes to me, “I never saw Mr. Morns work 
at head, face, or hands: I did all these things in such time as 
I could spare from my glass-painting. I did it for the love of 
doing it until I had trained others to it. Any success I had 
was accomplished under your Father’s kind and indulgent 
supervision and help, all of which is a memory which I shall 
cherish to the end.” 

Such were the first beginnings of the tapestries of Burne- 
Jones’s design (usually with my father’s backgrounds of 
greenery and flowers) culminating in the splendid series of 
the Round Table done for Stanmore Priory. 

The shabby black note-book has, at the end, some charm- 
ing notes on pieces of silk and embroidered stuffs, most of 
which I recognize as among the fine things that were being 
piled up in one of the treasure-chests at Kelmscott House. 
There was one he used to look at with special enjoyment, “a 
piece of cut velvet, celadon on yellow, gold-clothed with a 
border of red, very beautiful colour.” We have reason to 
remember it too : it lay upon him later in Kelmscott church, 
and is now part of the altar furniture there. 

We girls had a few happy busy days with him in Paris at 
the end of April i88i, where we went to meet Mother on 
her way home from a winter sojourn in Italy. In writing to 
her about the arrangements, he adds, “only I want to be over 
the day on which the Gobelins are open, in order to improve 
my mind.” In one of our Louvre wanderings, I remember 
how he planted me before one of the early Tuscan pictures 
for the purpose of making careful pencil drawings of trees 
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that specially pleased him. It was a sort of tapestry-conven- 
tion that he himself adopted for close-set foliage, more com- 
plicated than the simple, severe pattern-treatment of such 
early tapestry as the Angers pieces, crisp and net and full of 
depth. 

Some years afterwards writing to Mother away from home, 
he told her of a day we had at Hampton Court where he had 
especially enjoyed the tapestries at the Palace, lately cleaned 
and re-arranged and most splendid: “We had a good look 
atthe tapestries andmuch enjoyed them, though I was some- 
what humiliated at seeing so much effect and beauty got with 
so little fuss. 

“Do you see that that old humbug . . . has been writing to 
the papers an article to prove that the reason why he likes old 
pictures and art is because they have got toned by time. If he 
thinks that his bad colourwill turn into good colour by being 
kept, he is much mistaken. Bad wine don’t turn into good 
wine by keeping, but into nasty vinegar. I was thinking how 
splendid those tapestries must have looked when they were 
new and bright all over.” 

The practical necessity of a “factory ” where all or most 
of the work could be carried out under the chief ’s immediate 
control, became moreand more apparent. The Queen Square 
premises (entirely given up to production since 1877 when 
the shop was opened in Oxford Street) and the weaving-shed 
in Ormond Yard were too cramped and makeshift for an in- 
creasingly varied business. The chintzes, printed by hand- 
blocks, needed space and the supervision of the master eye, 
the tapestry and carpets too needed a home, and dyeing, 
figure-weaving — everything — called for larger and more 
convenient quarters, some place out of London with plenty 
of light and good water. For a while Father thought to take a 
place together with De Morgan, who wanted kilns and paint- 
ing-room for his lustre ware and tiles, and they hunted in con- 
cert. Father was much tempted by a disused silk-mill in the 
village of Blockley, first seen on one of our delightful Cots- 



wold drives, but that was among the “ bright dreams ” that do 
not get realized. After a good deal of hunting, the premises 
of some abandoned print-works at Merton in Surrey were 
discovered. “We are still after the Merton Abbey works,” 
he wrote to Mother at the end of March i 88 1 , “they cer- 
tainly look likely, as long as we don’t pay too much for our 
whistle.” He had some misgivings over the immediate neces- 
sity for expanding the business, wondering if it might not 
be more prudent to “draw in his horns” and try to do as 
much with less risk, but while disliking the risk (having no 
primitive sporting instinct) he recognized that it was neces- 
sary to push on. In due time the whole ind ustry was gathered 
together there, except the cabinet-making and those things 
that were necessarily mechanically produced, such as the 
wall-papers and the machine-carpets. And so Queen Square 
passes out of sight.* 

Merton Abbey was chosen becauseithad the two principal 
necessities for printing and dyeing — ^good water and plenty 
of space for drying-grounds, but the premises were not 
wanting in a sort of melancholy charm. Outside was desola- 
tion: Merton itself was “Drury Lane transplanted to the 
country,” as Father called it, though there were a few rather 
stately houses and gardens around, and the whole place had 
that indescribable air that comes on a well-to-do country- 
side invaded by “ poor ” city, and settling down into resigned 
shabbiness. But the “works” were within the precinds of 
the old wall of the medieval Abbey, and there, at one corner 
of the wide rambling garden, was a great fragment of the 
masonry sheer above the clear-running Wandle. A broken- 
down seat was here, and one could sit in the su«, or lean and 
watch the play of the water below the waving willows, and 
pidture the place as it then was, with well-grown gardens, fair 
buildings, and sweet trout-streams, before Huguenot silk- 
weavers or bandana handkerchief printers had come to dis- 

•This is the entry in his diary for December 23 i88i : “To St. 
James, to Queen Sq: to the Faulkners (the last of 26), to Ash [burn- 
ham] H [ouse] Committee: to Webb’s to dinner.” 
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turb the fish-domain. One might dream here, but by the 
little old house and around the mill-water where the ram- 
shackle, black-boarded, red-tiled sheds were grouped irregu- 
larly, all was life and activity. It may sound fantastic, but this 
was just the sort of place my father’s industry must have 
finally got to : one can scarcely imagine him settled in a neat 
brick factory with all the latest fittings — amid utilitarian 
building of unengaging aspect * I may be pardoned at this 
date for viewing the matter pictorially which he viewed so 
practically: here was a place with water and space and suffi- 
ciency of building; he thought of no more, but made it as 
comely as might be. And if he unconsciously demanded 
beauty in his surroundings, that too was practical, really. If 
his industry had been housed in unlovely surroundings the 
friction wouldhave been too greatboth for him and for those 
under him ; the very fact that Merton Abbey was a pleasant 
and flowery place, and that the work was going on under 
conditions that the work-folk could not fail to find agreeable, 
had a soothing influence on the intense life he lived, full of 
difficulties and wearing demands upon his strength. 

In the small house where the offices were, he had two rooms 
to himself, his “Quilp residence ’’the family gaily called it, 
for days when he had to sleep at the works, Merton being 
such a tiresome journey from Hammersmith at that time. 
Taking pleasure in the rambling greenery where his factory 
was set down, he spared no pains to redeem it from tangled 
neglect; one spring he reports on the almond blossom, and 
says he had “planted daffies among the osiers by the river.” 
The piece ofgarden from the house to the river was kept sweet 
and gay with rolled lawn and fragrant flowering shrubs and 
broad border thronged with blossoms — tall blue larkspur 
and orange lilies at oneseason standingout against thegreen. 
Across the lawn, under the shadow of the willows, hung 
shining skeins of silk drying outside the dyeing sheds. The 
dye-shop, with its bright copper becks, gay wools and silks, 

* “ This will fit us like an old shoe,” he said to De Morgan when 
they first went to look at the place. 
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the men in aprons and clogs, the white steam curling about 
the roof, the sunlight outside and the willow boughs close 
pressed against thewindows: that was a pidture ready-made. 
But the place was full of pidlures — ^the bleaching ground, a 
meadow Father had setwithpoplars,howcharmingitlooked 
when yards and yards of coloured chintz lay stretched onthe 
grass! and the long carpet-room with the massive loom- 
beams, the great baskets of coloured wools, the winding- 
wheels, the full bobbins; and the girls in rows in their varie- 
gated pinafores, and always the long willow-leaves pressed 
against the shabby windows, and through the open door, the 
water. The whole impression of the place was sparkling 
water with sweet flowered margin, poplars and willows, nar- 
row walks between the water, and the black, red-tiled work- 
sheds. 

A day at Merton was an outing for the family, and we 
generally arranged to choose a time when some painted win- 
dow was ready, or a carpet out of the loom, and a new piece 
well-advanced in the tapestry-room. Then the cold vats and 
the hot vats must be visited, and one mu st dip a hank of wool 
oneself, for the fun of seeing it change colour rapidly in the 
air; and there was the long, ricketty printing-shed to sec 
where the hand-blocks were pressed and hammered on the 
chintz bit by bit with swift precision. Even the wheel-house 
all smothered among the green, where a venerable wheel 
did something, I forget what, as it splashed round in an old- 
fashioned way, had its interest. It is natural I should dwell a 
little on the bright and eager charm of those days so full of 
colour and inexhaustible variety. We had inherited some- 
thing of Father’s keen delight in seeing “things going 
on”; and moreover, one has to remember that what was 
“going on ” was more than a little out of the ordinary; the 
pieces of tapestry we watched growing on the looms by the 
willow-shaded mill-pond, the painted windows raised in the 
darkened shed for us to look at, these things belong to the 
history of modern art, and we should have been stocks, 
indeed, if we had not felt vaguely^ — without realizing it — a 
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little something of this, a little sub-conscious foresight of 
the way the eyes of the world would look on these things in 
later days ... It is well that my father was unspoilable by 
home-flattery: our sheer faith in his doings, our keen enthu- 
siasm for every new undertaking, must have sometimes 
made our friends smile with affedtionate if understanding 
indulgence. 


Before leaving Merton Abbey with reluctance, I will (by 
kind permission of Mrs. Arthur Severn) “put in ” two let- 
ters from Ruskin in which he enquires about the glass used 
in window-painting. 


Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire. 

[April 1883.] 

Y ou bad boy, lahy haven’t I any bits of glass yet Send me 
anything, I don’t care what — for I want to make some ex- 
periments which the colour doesn’t matter in, and just please 
answer that one question — how far you paint on glass, and 
how far you diffuse in it — a given bit of colour. 

Ever your loving 

J.R. 


The envelope of this note is inscribed: 

For the Rustic-Russet, 
and Burly-Surly, Carle 

GVILLELMVS MAVRITIVS 
These. 


Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire. 

[April 24, 1883.] 

Dear Morris 

Many and warm thanks for this letter, which is 
exactly and in completeness what I want. 

I did not want the glass leaded, for my own experiments 
are meant to arrive at some general laws of gradation in trans- 
parent colour by putting fragments of glass one over the 
other, till I shut out the light. I want for instance especially 
to see the way a pure yellow glass passes into darkness — ^be- 
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cause if I darken it in pigment with black, I virtually intro- 
duce the element of blue, and get a green : but if I darken it, as 
m my own opaque scheme of colour I do always with brown — 
stiU I introduce red. The leaded pieces however will be very 
useful for carriage and reference; but after seeing them I shall 
have to beg for some bits of [glass] of tints for experiment, 
merely in loose squares. 

I note all points of address, etc., and hope to invade you 
on the Wandel, and in town also. That I have not done so long 
ago was just because I did not know that you were aiming at 
the jewel-like glass. I thought you were going to give sub- 
dued greens and greys with brown — and to depend on N ed’s 
' sentiment for the power — if you really are now going in for 
glow and glitter — I’ll come to see everything that’s turned 
out, if I’ve only life and time. 

Ever gratefully and affectionately yrs, 

John Ruskin. 

In the summer of 1880, the year before the works were 
established at Merton Abbey, we made a long-promised ex- 
cursion to Kelmscott by water. There was something parti- 
cularly alluring about the idea of getting into your barge at 
your own water-gate in London, and getting out at your 
country house in Oxfordshire. The family had always been 
“wet bobs,” nearly as much at home on water as on dryland, 
and we looked forward to the short time on our (second) 
natural element with glee. The whole party — the Morris 
family, Crom Price, William De *Morgan, and Richard 
Grosvenor — must have been singularly wanting in false 
pride, or they would never have consented to be associated 
with a boat of such mongrel and underbred appearance as 
The Ark, so our craft was named. In cold blood one may 
describe her as a large puntwith the body of a small omnibus 
on top of her, a sort of insane gondola, but when having 
^rived overnight, she lay at our water-stair, to our pleased 
imagination shewas exactly right, and even Father speaks of 
her as “ odd but delightful : imagine a biggish company boat 
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with a small omnibus on board, fitted up luxuriously inside 
with two shelves and a glass-rack, and a sort of boot behind 
this: room for two rowers in front, and I must say for not 
manymore except m the cabin and omnibus. Still what joy (to 
a little mind) to see the landscape out of a pane of glass and to 
sleep a-nights with the stream rushing two inches past one’s 

ear ” A man and a boy and a pony towed us, and we lazied 

up the water, with Father as head-chef, sometimes cooking 
on board with all the windows shut for the sake of his spirit- 
lamp; the weather was fine, and the older folk exaAly as 
young as the youngest of us. I specially recall the triumphal 
entry we made into Maidenhead, where there was a regatta 
on: the arrival of our craft caused pure joy to the crowded 
banks, judging by the remarks that reached us, and by the 
pleased expressions of the well-dressed somebodies who are 
differentiated from the “ others ’ ’ on the riverside by training 
themselves not to say things audibly. We had had to drop 
the tow-line for quite a while owing to the crowd, and there 
was Father squatting on the roof of theomnibus and steering, 
and there was William De Morgan handling a pair of sculls, 
and the whole party sitting about with their usual air of sans- 
gine and detachment from the landscape. Our water-omnibus 
progressed slowly on its unashamed way; lovely ladies in 
cushioned punts looked scorn, nice clean boys blushed for 
us, watermen talked at us, but the Morris party were serene 
and unabashed, and solely concerned in getting through the 
jam without mishap (we couldn’t hope to do it gracefully) 
and away again into the peace of the upper waters. Gay and 
happy as the whole week was, to me by far the pleasantest 
part was the last day, when having left the Ark at Bossom’s, 
we started from Oxford in two row-boats. Mother going by 
train to prepare for our coming.Therewas the excitement of 
coming home, the beauty and loneliness of the upper water, 
the slight adventure of doing our own work and arriving 
very late, after happy loungings earlier in the day, and the 
real difficulties in getting through the narrow arches of the 
fifteenth century bridge at Radcot in black darkness. And at 
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the journey’s end, there was our man awaiting us at the ford 
with a lantern; then the stumbling walk across the dark fra- 
grant meadow, the green door in the wall opening, and the 
sweet house beneath the blue of the summer night, with 
lights in every window, and thelittle Mamaawaitmg our late 
coming ... ah me, it was like living in a bit of a pretty story, 
and we sink to sleep in tired contentment to wake to the 
sound of a thousand birds and the new delights of a summer 
morning. 

That little holiday over. Father went back to town with 
the other men, and wrote the following letter to Mother 
which rounds off the very pleasant little Ark journey for us. 
He had been wandering round the Hammersmith garden — 
“what De Morgan called a fair substitute for a garden” — 
and ate a ripe pear and looked at the fruit and promised to 
try and colled a basketful to bring down. “Breakfast is over 
and I have been carpeteeringithe Orchard, spread out on the 
drawing-room floor, though not perfed as a piece of manu- 
facture IS not amiss; as a work of art I am a disappointed 
with It: if I do it again it shall have a wider border I think; 
otherwise I will somewhat alter the colour. The 4 x 4 is out 
and much improved by thealterations ; the 3 yellow bordered 
pots are not so flat as they should be : I fear the worsted warp 
is to blame for this: I shall use cotton in future, and perhaps 
dye it blue roughly: the Polly is barking and singing out 
‘Annie’ till I don’t quite know what I am writing. 

“Kiss my babes for me and tell them to be always as good- 
tempered as Mr. Dick, Uncle Crom, and Mr. De Morgan 
and then they will do. 

“ I shall be so glad to get back to you. 

“Your loving 

W. M.” 

At the end of that particularly strenuous year, 1877, when 
life was a rush, between participation in the general political 
unrest, Anti-Scrape affairs, business interests, and his own 
temporary loneliness and discomfort, my father wrote the 
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first leAure he delivered in public. Amid all the active outer 
life, his mind had been at work in graver depths, searching 
out the real meaning of Art and Toil; he had been looking 
round on the tumultuous world whose life he shared and did 
not share, and asking himself weighty questions. How he 
answered them according to his own vision, his own human 
sympathies, in no light optimism but rather with a certain 
sad courage and sense of oppression in face of the giant 
world-troubles that dimmed the joy of life for him, these 
things appear in the pages of his written ledlures. 

The inevitable came: the man who once had built his 
Palace of Art as a refuge from inharmonious things without, 
will before long stand at Dod Street for Free Speech, and at 
the corner of mean roadways address a few careless listeners, 
in a growing, burning understanding of the difficulties of 
industrial life: firom now until his strength failed. Art and 
Socialism cannot be spoken of apart. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


BOOK I 

THE ARGUMENT 

THE GODS ORDAIN THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS: 
PALLAS GOES TO ITHACA AND IN THE LIKENESS 
OF MENTES HEARTENS UP TELEMACHUS, AND 
BIDS HIM CALL A MEETING OF MEN TO LAY HIS 
GRIEVANCE AGAINST THE WOOERS, AND THEN 
TO TAKE SHIP TO PYLOS AND SPARTA SEEKING 
TIDINGS OF HIS FATHER. 

T ell me, O Muse, of the Shifty, the man who wandered afar. 
After the Holy Burg,Troy-town, he had wasted with war; 

He saw the towns of menfolk, and the mind of men did he learn; 
As he warded his life in the world, and his fellow-farers’ return, 

Many a grief of heart on the deep-sea flood he bore. 

Nor yet might he save his fellows, for all that he longed for it sore. 

They died of their own souls’ folly, for witless as they were 
They ate up the beasts of the Sun, the Rider of the Air, 

And he took away from them all their dear returning day; 

O Goddess, O daughter of Zeus, from whencesoever ye may, lo 

Gather the tale, and tell it, yea even to us at the last! 

Now all the other heroes, who forth from the warfare passed 
And fled from sheer destrudlion and ’scaped each man his bane, 

Saved from the sea and the battle, at home they sat full fain; 

But him alone, Odysseus, sore yearning after the strife 
To get him back to his homestead, sore yearning for his wife. 

Did the noble nymph Calypso, the Godhead’s glory, hoard 
In the hollow rocky places ; for she longed for him for lord. 

Yea and e’en when the circling seasons had brought the year to hand. 
Wherein the Gods had doomed it that he should reach his land, 20 

E’en Ithaca his homestead, not even then was he. 

Though amidst his kin and his people, of heavy trouble free. 

Know now, that of all the Godfolk there was none but pitied him. 

Save that Poseidon only was with ceaseless wrath abrim 
Against the God-like Hero from his house and his home shut out. 

XIII. B 
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But he to the iEthiopians e’en now was gone about, 

The far-dwellers outmost of menfolk; and these are sundered atwain, 
Some dwell where the High-rider setteth, and some where he riseth again. 
There then of bulls and of rams would he gather an hundred-fold, 

And he sat him adown rej oicing and noble feast did hold. 30 

But the rest in the hall were gathered of Zeus the Olympian lord. 

So the Father of Gods and of men amidst them took up the word, 

For mindful in heart was he of JEgistheus the noble one. 

He that was slam of Orestes far-famed, Agamemnon’s son. 

Thus then to the deathless he spake, these things remembering still. 

“ Out on it! how do the menfolk to the Gods lay all their ill, 

And say that of us it cometh; when they themselves indeed 
Gain griefs from their own souls’ folly beyond the fetefiil meed. 

E’en as of late iEgistheus must wed Atrides’ wife 
In Doom’s despite, and must slay him returning home from the strife. 40 
Though his end therefrom he wotted, and thereof we warned him plain. 
Sending him Hermes withal, the keen-eyed Argus-bane, 

Bidding him slay not the man, nor woo the wife to his bed. 

‘ For vengeance shall come from Orestes for the son of Atreus dead 
When the child is waxen a man and longeth his land to win: ’ 

So spake Hermes, but nought prevailed with iEgistheus herein. 

Despite of his goodly counsel. But now for all hath he paid.” 

Therewith the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, answered and said: 

“ O Father, O Son of Cronos, O Highest of all that is high ! 

In a doom and a death most fitting indeed that man doth lie, 50 

And e’en so may all men perish such deeds as this who earn ! 

But lo for the wise Odysseus as now my heart doth burn. 

Luckless, aloof from his folk, long-lasting woe bears he 
In an isle of the circling Ocean, and the navel of the Sea, 

In an isle by trees grown over: in that house a Goddess dwells, 

Daughter of Atlas the baleful, who knoweth all ocean wells 

Whereso they be, and moreover he holdeth in his hand 

The long-wrought pillars that sunder the heavens from the earthly land. 

There the hapless man in sorrow this Atlas’ Daughter hoards 

And his heart for ever wooeth with soft and wheedling words 60 

That of Ithaca nought he may mind him ; but Odysseus longeth to see, 
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If it were but the smoke a-leaping from the land where he would be; 
And now he yearneth for death. Nor yet doth thy dear heart 
Heed aught of this, Olympian, But Odysseus for his part 
Wrought he not holy deeds, and gifts to give thee joy 
By the side of the ships of the Argives before wide-spreading Troy? 
Then why doth thine anger O Zeus so sore against him drift?” 

But to her made answer Zeus, the Lord that driveth the lift: 

“ O thou my child! what a word from the wall of thy teeth hath sped! 
How should I ever forget Odysseus’ goodlihead? 70 

Whose mind overgoes all mortals, and hallowed gifts hath he given 
To the deathless folk of the Gods, the lords of the wide-spread heaven. 
But Poseidon Girdler of Earth his anger will not slake 
Because of the eye bereft, and the blinded Cyclops’ sake, 

Polyphemus great as a god, whose might is far before 
All others of the Cyclops: but him Thoosa bore 
'Daughter of Phorcys, the lord of the untilled salt-sea plain; 

For with Poseidon she lay in the hollow rocks of the main. 

Now therefore the Shaker of Earth, though the man he will not slay, 

F rom the father-land of his folk still driveth him ever to stray. 80 

But come! let us compass his ways, and bring his returning about. 

So that at last Poseidon may let his wrath die out : 

For nought is his might so mighty that one ’gainst all may strive. 

E’en he alone contending with the Gods for ever alive.” 

Therewith the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, took up the word: 

“O Father, O Son of Cronos, O highest of every lord. 

If the happy Gods of the heavens indeed of this are fain. 

Of the wise Odysseus coming to his very home again. 

Then speed we the Slayer of Argus, e’en Hermes the Flitter, to go 
Unto the isle Ogygia, our steadfast will to show 90 

To the fair-haired nymph Calypso as swiftly as he may: 

E’en return for Odysseus the patien t, and he straight to go on his way. 

But for me unto Ithaca now shall I wend me, that I the more 
May stir up the son to be keen, and his heart with stoutness store, 

That he the long-haired Achseans may call to a meeting day 
To bid the Wooers forbear, even the men who slaughter and slay 
His huddled sheep and his oxen, the shambling knock-kneed band; 

B2 
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And to Sparta will I send him and to Pylos of the sand, 

To seek of his father’s home-coming if tidings he may hear, 

So that fair fame among folk and full goodly he may bear.” i oo 

She spake, and under her feet the lovely shoes she tied, 

Deathless and golden they are ; over the wet sea wide 

And the boundless earththey wafther as thebreath of the winds thatpass. 

Then she took the mighty spear, headed and sharp with brass. 

Heavy and great and stubborn, wherewith the ranks of men 
The Zeus-born Maiden quelleth, and angry is she then. 

Down she glanced from the heights of Olympus, and stayed her m the land 
And the isle of the Ithacan people: by Odysseus’ door did she stand. 

On the threshold of the forecourt, in her palm a brazen spear, 1 09 

And the likeness of Mentes the stranger, the Taphian Chief did she bear. 
Thereshe found thehigh-souled Wooers, & there atthe tables they played, 
Before the doors of the homestead, and game and glee they made 
As they sat on the hides of the oxen which they themselves had slain; 
And there with them were the heralds and the lads of service fain. 

Who blent the wine with the water and bowls for the Wooers poured; 
And some with hole-pierced sponges made clean each feasting board. 

And plenteous flesh were they shearingastheboardsfor the feast they laid. 

But Telemachus the godlike he first beheld the maid ; 

For he sat among the Wooers, his dear heart sore downcast, 

And his mind beheld his father might he but come at last 1 20 

And send those Wooers scattering about the homestead fair, 

And gain his goods and his glory and be lord and master there. 

Thus as he sat and pondered, on the Maid he set his eyes 
And wended him straight to the fore-doors, and wrath in his soul did arise 
That a guest in the door should be standing so long: so he drew anear 
And took therewith her right-hand, and took the brazen spear, 

And fell to speech moreover and set these words on the wing: 

“ Greeting, O guest, and welcome! thou shalt tell us of the thing 
Thou needest, e’en as it is, when thou hast tasted of meat.” 


130 


Heled her on as he spake, and Pallas followed his feet ; 

But against a long-wrought pillar he set the spear that he bore 
Within the well-sleeked spear-rack, wherein were many more 
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Of the spears of that Odysseus who bore so many an ill. 

Then to a chair he brought her fair-wrought with crafty skill, 

And spread the linen thereunder, and the stool beneath her feet; 

And by her apart from the Wooers he set his painted seat. 

For fear that the guest should be troubled by all the din and cry. 

And should loathe his meat amid men so masterful and high; 

And withal of his father’s straying he would ask if aught might be told. 

Now a maid brought in the water in a ewer fair- wrought of gold, 140 
And over the silver bowl for the washing of hands she poured. 

And therewithal beside them set out the polished board. 

Then a goodwife set before them the baken bread of wheat. 

And of suchlike as was handy gave forth things good to eat. 

Till the server upbore the trenchers of divers flesh and good. 

And served it forth, and beside them the golden beakers stood; 

And to and fro went the herald and amidst them poured the wine. 

Then in came the masterful Wooers, and in an ordered line 
They sat them adown in the hall on noble bench and chair. 

And over their hands the heralds poured forth the water fair. 1 50 

In wicker maunds the handmaids fair wheaten bread piled up. 

And the serving-lads were crowning with drink each bowl and cup. 

So they stretched out their hands to the board and the meat that before 
them lay. 

But when of meat and of drink they had worn the longing away. 

The care of other matters in the Wooers’ hearts had place; 

Yea even the song and the dance, the banquet’s glory and grace. 

So in the hand of Phemius a harp the herald set. 

Perforce he sang to the Wooers, and was their minstrel yet. 

So his hands with the harp were dealing and he smote the song awake. 

Now therewithal to the Grey-eyed a word Telemachus spake, 1 60 
Holding his head to her head that the others might not hear: 

“ Dear guest, for the word that I speak what anger wilt thou bear? 

Such men of such things have heed, the harp and the singing sweet. 

Since the life and the goods of another all unavenged they eat, 

Whose white bones somewhere are wasting in the mainland rain may be. 
Or the billows roll them around and around in the salt of the sea, 
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And yet if they knew him returning to this Ithacan land on a day 
Full surely each of these Wooers for the speedy foot would pray 
Rather than increase of gold and the gain of goodly weed. 

— He is dead by an evil doom, and for us is no cherishing rede ; 1 70 

Nay, not though perchance some man of the earth-dwelling folk should say 
That he yet shall come again — stark dead is his home-coming day. 

But come now, tell me of this and speak to me closely herein. 

From whence thou art of menfolk, and what is thy city and kin ? 

In what manner of keel didst thou come? What like did the seafarers fare 
Who hither to Ithaca brought thee, and whatgave they out thatthey were? 
Since afoot and aland, meseemeth, thou earnest to us not. 

Tell all in truth and in deed, for clearly would I wot 

If thou be a new-come guest, or the homestead’s wonted friend; 

For many indeed were the strangers that would to usward wend ; 180 

Since forsooth he would be dealing with many a manner of men.” 

But the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, thus spake and answered again : 
“Yea of all shall I do thee to wit as clear as it may be done. 

For know that I am Mentes, the wise Anchialus’ son. 

And lord am I of the Taphians, the lovers of the oar. 

So with ship and with fellow-farers as now am I come to shore. 

But to men of alien speech I sail o’er the wine-dark sea 
To Temesa seeking for brass, and bright iron I bear with me. 

My ship afar from the city by field and acre rides 

In the haven-stead of Reithron, ’neath the woody Neion’s sides. 1 90 

And surely each of each we are house-friends from of old. 

Go now to the elder, Laertes, and e’en thus shalt thou be told 
By the warrior ancient of days, who now no more doth go 
To the city, but out in the acres wears through his weary woe, 

And he with an hoary handmaid, who whiles before him lays 
The meat and the drink for his solace, when toil on his body weighs. 

As to and fro he creepeth where his frt land wine doth bear. 

Now hither I came; for they told me that thy father now was here 
Amid his folk; but it seemeth that the Gods his coming let. 

Yet hath not Odysseus the godlike from the earth departed yet ; 200 

Alive he is and hoarded, meseems, amidst of the deep. 

In an isle by the sea begirdled; hard men his body keep, 

Fierce men, and him unwilling belike they hoard apart. 
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But somewhat will I foretell thee as the thing falls into my heart 
How the end is doomed by the Deathless, and whitherward all shall go. 
Though nought of a seer I be, nor the wisdom of fowl do I know. 

For long now he shall not be lacking from the land of his fathers of old; 
Yea e’en were he shackled with iron it should not his coming withhold; 
Somehow return shall he win him ; he is wise in many a gin. 

But come and tell me of one thing, and clear be thy telling herein : 210 

Thou fair, well waxen lad, art thou Odysseus’ seed? 

For full like is thy head unto his and thine eyes are his indeed. 

And often we twain together in speech and deed were blent. 

Before unto Troy he fared in the days when the others went. 

The blossom of the Argives, in the hollow ships of the sea. 

But thenceforward nought have I seen him, nor yet hath he looked upon 
me. 

But Telemachus the heedful to speaking thus befell; 

“ O guest, exceeding clearly the story will I tell; 

My mother saith I am his; but myself I know it not. 

For no man of his father, meseemeth, can indeed and throughly wot. 220 
But for me, O would that I were the child of some happy one. 

Whom amidst his home and his havings, old age should over-run: 

Yet now since hereof thou askest, they say that I had my birth 
From that most hapless man of all men that dwell on the earth.” 

Thereto the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, answered again: 

“ No nameless line hereafter did the Gods for thee ordain. 

When Penelope thy mother thus bore thee as thou art. 

But what is this cheer and assembly, what therein is thy part? 

Is it a gild or a wedding ? No meted meal can it be ; 

For men that with pride are swollen, men masterful here I see 230 
Throughout the homestead revelling; hereto if a wise man came 
Wroth would he be amongst them beholding many a shame.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thereto the answer gave: 

“ O guest, since hereof thou askest, and full answer thou wouldst have, 
Time was when this house that thou seest was on a goodly road 
Towards riches and great honour, while that man with his folk abode. 
Now the Gods have otherwise willed it, and evil things they plan. 
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^ or more unseen have they made him than any son of man. 
ifea I had known of him dead with no such grief and pain, 

[f he mid his battle-fellows mid the folk of Troy had been slain, 240 

Or lay dead in the hands of his folk when the spindle of war he had wound. 
For then would the host together, the Achaeans, have heaped his mound. 
And great renown had he gotten for his son in the coming day; 

But now the Wights of the Whirlwind have snatched him fameless away. 
He is gone unseen and unheard of, and hath left me lamenting and moan. 
Nor withal amidst my sorrow must I wail for him alone. 

For look you, in these our islands, as many as lord it o’er 
Dulichium or Samos, or Zacynthus’ woody shore. 

Or in Ithaca the rocky the rule o’er the people bear, 

All these are wooing my mother and our house they waste and wear. 250 

And she the loathly wedding doth not utterly gainsay 

Nor bring it to any ending, while my house they are eating away; 

And me at last will they come to and rend me utterly.” 

Then answered Pallas Athene, her anger swelling high: 

“ Out on it ! Sorely thou needest Odysseus wandering afar 
To lay hand on these wasting Wooers as shameless as they are. 

Lo now might he come to the house and there by the foredoor stand. 
And he with helm and with shield and with two great spears in his hand; 
He even such as I saw him when he came to our house and our hall, 

And there he sat at the drink, and was blithe and merry withal. 260 

From Ephyra then was he faring, from Ilus that Mermerus’ son. 

For there in his fleet-faring ship o’er the sea had Odysseus gone. 

And he sought for a deadly venom, and the bane of men would he have 
For the smearing of brazen arrows, but this nowise Ilus gave. 

Since he feared the Gods of heaven and the folk that never die. 

But my father gave it him straight, for he loved him utterly. 

Ah might he but deal with these Wooers e’en such as I know of his ways; 
Then bitter would be their wedding and speedy the doom of their days. 
But whether he come back again, and in his hall built high 
Avenge him of all ; these things on the knees of the God they lie. 270 

But thee, I bid thee consider, and seek till thou find a rede 
Whereby from out of thine homestead these Wooers ye may speed. 
Come now and hearken to me, and take heed unto my words; 
Tomorrow unto the meeting thou shalt call the Achaean lords 
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And speak out the word before all men with the Gods to witness it, 
Bidding the Wooers to scatter and home to their own to flit: 

But thy mother, if in her heart for wedlock she doth yearn. 

Then home to her father the mighty, to his house let her return. 

And men will make her a wedding, and goodly and fair and great 
Shall they dight the gifts of the wedding for a well-loved daughter meet. 
But a rede will I set in thy heart if thou wilt hearken and heed : 281 

Do thou dight thee a twenty-banked ship right good, and therewith speed 
To ask tidings of thy father so long away from his home. 

If a man of men may tell thee or from Zeus a word may come, 

Who most of all to menfolk bears tidings of renown. 

And first of the glorious Nestor ask thou in Pylos town; 

Then of tawny Menelaus when to Sparta thou hast come, 

For of all brass-clad Achasans was he last to get him home. 

Then if of thy father living and returning thou dost hear. 

Thou may’st then outwear this wasting for yet another year; 290 

But if thou hear of him dead and no longer living on earth. 

Then getting thee back to thy folk-land, the dear land of thy father’s birth, 
There heap up the howe, and be giving great gifts of the burial bed. 

As great and as good as befitteth : but some man thy mother shall wed. 
And when thou hast doneall this and these things to the end hast wrought, 
Then in thy heart and thy soul thou shalt hold and cherish the thought 
What wise in thy very homestead these Wooers ye may slay. 

Whether by guile it be done or straight out in the face of the day: 

For thou of years so waxen childs’ play befitteth no more. 

Or hast thou not heard of the fame which the great Orestes bore 300 
Amid all the folk of mankind, when he slew his father’s bane, 

.SEgistheus the guileful of rede who his glorious sire had slain? 

And thou, dear heart, for both great and fair do I look on thee. 

Be valiant and gather fair fame of the men who are going to be. 

But now to my ship swift-fering must I get me aback at this tide 
And unto my fellow-farers, who downcast my coming abide. 

But thou, be heedful of all and ponder the words I have said.” 

But Telemachus the heedful to her the answer sped: 

“ O guest, with words fuU friendly hast thou spoken with all goodwill 
As a father speaks to a son, and I shall remember it still. 310 

But come now, abide yet a little, although thou be pressed to depart, 
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Jntil well washen and merry, with all content m thy heart 
'hou mayst wend to thy ship in joyance bearing a gift with thee, 
)ear-bought, exceeding beauteous, an heirloom given by me, 
iuch as dear guests beloved will give for guests to take.” 

5 ut therewithal the Goddess, Grey-eyed Athene spake: 

‘ Nay hoard me no longer as now, for I long for the road and the way, 
\.nd the gift that thy dear heart biddeth thou shalt give on another day ; 
When I come again thou shalt give it, and home shall I bear it indeed, 
A.nd thou bearing out things goodly shalt have goodly things for thy 
meed.” 

So spake the Grey-eyed Athene, and departed e’en as a fowl, 321 

In an eagle-shape she flew ; but in the young man’s soul 
Stoutness and might had she planted, and ever more and more 
He bethought him of his father; so he turned these matters o’er 
And his soul was fulfilled of wonder, for he deemed it a God to be. 

So he got him back to the Wooers, and e’en as a God was he. 

Now to these was the minstrel singing, and silent there they sat, 

And hearkened the sad returning the Achaean war-host gat 
From Troy-town, all the story of Pallas’ heavy doom. 

But the child of Icarius heard it from above in the upper room; 330 

Wise-heart Penelope hearkened and caught up the holy song: 

Down then from the stair high-builded of her house she cometh along. 
But not alone, for behind her there follow maidens twain. 

But when that Glory of Women the Wooers’ band doth gain. 

She standeth beside the door-post of that strong-builded stead. 

Before her cheeks yet holding the gleaming gear of her head. 

On each hand a heedful maiden beside her in the hall. 

So to the glorious singer she speaketh, and weepeth withal : 

“ O Phemius, since for man’s solace thou knowest full many a thing. 

The deeds of men and of Godfolk, such fame as minstrels sing, 340 

Sit, while they drink and are silent, and sing to them somewhat of these. 
But from this woful rhyme, this lamenting, I bid thee to cease, 

For the heart that is dear in my breast doth it ever waste and wear, 

Since I, and I above all a ceaseless sorrow bear. 

For so dear a head sore longing, remembering still the man 
Whose feme was abroad in Hellas, and through mid Argos ran.” 
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But Telemachus the heedful to her thus answered and spake: 

“O mother, and why dost thou grudge it that the faithful minstrel should 
make 

Such glee as his heart would have him ? Nor lay we on singers sweet 
This blame, but on Zeus let us lay it, he that to each doth mete, 3 50 

Yea to each of men gainseeking such measure as he will. 

Blame not the man though he singeth of the Danaans’ doom of ill; 

For ever to men that hearken will minstrels make no doubt 
To tell of the newest tidings, if such be floating about. 

But the tale of such-like things thy soul must hear and abide. 

For it was not only Odysseus that lost his returning-tide. 

But by Troy-town moreover fell many another man. 

But come now, go to thy bower, and deal with such things as ye can : 
With the rock and the loom be busy, and thine handmaids order and teach. 
That they speed the work and the weaving : but for men is the word and the 
speech; 360 

F or all, but for me the chiefest, for here am I the might and the power. ’ ’ 

She wondered and back again she wended unto her bower, 

And deep in her heart was she holding the heedful word he had said. 

To her bower aloft was she gone v ith wife and with serving-maid; 
There she wept for her man beloved, for Odysseus, till at last 
Sweet slumber and sleep on her eyelids Grey-eyed Athene cast. 

But again rose the dinof the Wooers through the shadowy halls and wide. 
And each and all were they longing to lie in the bed by her side. 

Then Telemachus the heedful took up the word a^in: 

“ O Wooers of my mother, O measureless masterful men ! 3 70 

Now speed we the feast in joyance, nor din of riot raise. 

For lovely it is to be hearkening to such a minstrel’s lays, 

Whose speech is the voice of a God, so feir it is and fit. 

But wend we all in the dawning and in assembly sit. 

That there I may speak before you, and a downright word ye may hear : 

To wit, from this house be ye wending, and seek your meat elsewhere, 
Yourselves your own wealth eating from house to house in turn! 

But if it like you better, and if for the sweetness ye yearn 
Of wasting another’s life-store, and no atonement to pay, 

Rej oice therein ! But for me to the Deathless Gods will I pray, 380 
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for deed the deed’s requital perchance from Zeus may come, 
nd unavenged shall ye perish one day in this house and home.” 

0 spake, and all the Wooers they bit their lips in wrath, 
md at Telemachus marvelled, so boldly spake he forth. 

>ut him Antinous answered, Eupeithes’ son was he: 

Telemachus, the Godfolk are surely teaching thee 
'o speak out high and haughty, and put forth the daring word? 
lo may the son of Cronos ne’er make thee king and lord 
)’er Ithaca the seagirt the heirloom that ye take.” 

Jut T elemachus the heedful these words in answer spake : 390 

‘Antinous, art thou angry with the shapen word of my voice? 

This thing, if of Zeus it were given, I should take it and rejoice ; 

Dr of all that befelleth manfolk dost thou deem it the evillest thing? 

For look you, I deem it no evil to become a lord and a king. 

For in wealth his house is waxen and most glorious doth he grow. 

But many a King of Achaeans meseems there is e’en now 

In Ithaca the seagirt, both young and old ; and one 

Amidst these may chance on the lordship since Odysseus’ days are done. 

But o’er this my house and my war-thralls will I verily be the king. 

E’en they that Odysseus gat me in his gainful warfanng.” 400 

Then Eurymachus, Polybus’ child, thus answering, spake on high: 
“Telemachus, as for this thing on the knees of the Gods doth it lie. 
Which man shall be King of Achasans in Ithaca girt by the sea; 

And surely thine own shalt thou have,and King in thine house shalt thou be : 
And ne’er may the man come hither to force thee against thy will. 

And wrest thy wealth from thine hand while men live in Ithaca still. 

But now, O friend, would I ask thee of the guest that dealt with thee. 
Whence was the man among menfolk ? Of what land did he boast him to be ? 
What was the earth that begat him and the fields of his father’s land? 
Came he with tidings and message that thy fr ther is nigh unto hand ? 4 1 o 
Or seeking some need of his own thus wise has he hitherward hied? 

But he leapt up & straightway was gone, nor here to be known would abide, 
And yet by his mien and his visage was he nowise one of the base.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered to the case : 

“Eurymachus, gone is the day of my father’s coming home. 
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Nor yet would I trust a message if from anywhere any should come. 

Nor would I heed foretelling if perchance my mother should bring 
Some wizard unto the homestead to ask him of the thing. 

But as for my guest, e’en Mentes he gave himself out for to be, 

The wise Anchialus’ son, from Taphos of the sea; 420 

And he lordeth it over the Taphians the lovers of the oar.” 

So spake he; but certain knowledge of the Deathless Goddess he bore. 
But they, they gat to the dance, and the lovesome song’s delight. 

And there they abode in joyance the coming on of night; 

And as they rejoiced and were merry, was the dark night on them come. 
And they went each one to his place to slumber and sleep at home. 

But Telemachus went to his chamber high-built in a far-looking stead. 
Of the house exceeding beauteous, and there he came to his bed. 

While many things in his mind was he heedfully turning o’er. 

But the burning brand for his lighting a trusty woman bore, 430 

Euryclea, daughter of Ops, that was Pisenor’s seed; 

But her with his wealth and his treasure had Laertes bought indeed 
In the very bloom of her youth, and twenty beeves was her price ; 

And he honoured her in the house as his wife the prudent and wise. 

But abed he lay not with her, for the wrath of his wife did he fear. 

So she bore the brands a-flaming, and of all the handmaids there 
She loved him the most, and had nursed him while yet but a babe was he. 

So he opened the door of the chamber wrought well and heedfully, 

And sat him down on the bed, and put off his dainty weed 

And gave It unto the goodwife, to the hands ofthe heedful of rede: 440 

And she folded up the garment and smoothed it out with care. 

And hung it up on a pm by the jointed bedstead fair. 

Then forth from the chamber she wended, and the door thereof pulled to 
By the handle-ring of silver, and the bolt with a thong she drew. 

There night long well enfolded in the flower of the fleece he lay 
And pondered the word of Athene and the Goddess-bidden way. 
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THE ARGUMENT 

MEETING OF FOLK IN ITHACA: THE MASTER- 
AND PROUD WORDS OF THE WOOERS. ZEUS 
A TOKEN. TELEMACHUS TAKES SHIP 

when the Mother ofDaydawn, the Ruddy-fingered, shone, 
From the bed he gat him straightway, Odysseus’ well-loved son. 
He clad him, and over his shoulders the sword he cast around, 
under his sleek-skinned feet the sandals fair he bound, 
forth he went from the chamber and e’en as a God was he made. 

at therewithal the heralds, the shrilly-voiced, he bade 
he long haired lords Achaean to the meeting-place to cry; 
nd the cry went forth, and the people came thronging speedily, 
at when they were gathered and thronging, to the Meeting did he fare, 
nd as he went, in his right hand he held a brazen spear. l o 

or went he alone, for behind him two swift hounds followed his feet, 
nd great measure of grace and glory did Athene to him mete. 

there as he sat amongst them all folk beheld his face, 
he sat in his father’s high-seat, for the elders gave him place. 

Jut first the lord iEgyptius the speech to the folk upheld; 

Df ten thousand things was he learned, and sore was he bowed with eld. 
Jut his son the well-beloved, with Odysseus gone had he 
Unto Ilios nurse of horses In the hollow ships of the sea: 

He was Antiphus the warfain : the wild Cyclops slew him outright. 

In the hollow place of the mountain, for his latest supper dight. 20 

There were three more sons of the elder; one went in the Wooers’ band, 
Eurynomus men called him; but two laboured his father’s land. 

Yet the lost he forgat in nowise, but mourned and lamented him sore ; 
And for him e’en no w was he weeping as these words to the folk he upbore : 

“ O men of Ithaca, hearken to the words that I shall say: 

Our Meeting hath not been holden, nor our sitting since the day 
When forth in the hollow ships did the great Odysseus speed. 

And who no w hath summoned us thuswise ? on whom hath fiillen such need, 
Whether he be of the younglings or of those who are elder of days 
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Hath he perchance heard tidings of the war-host wending its ways, 30 

Whereof he may speak to us clearly, since first to his ears it came? 

Or what else to all folk common hath he got to tell out and proclaim? 
But good unto me he seemeth; fair fall his luck from henceforth! 

May Zeus to a good end bring it, the thing that he deemeth of worth! ” 

So he spake : the loved son of Odysseus of his words’ betokening was fain. 
And he sat but a little longer, for he yearned the speech to gain. 

So he stood amidst of the Meeting, and took the staffin his hand ; 

The herald Pisenor gave it, for due things did he understand. 

So he to the elder turned him and these words withal he said: 

“ Old man, he is nowise afar that this gathering of people hath made, 40 
And soon shalt thou know him thyself; for to me is the great grief come. 
Though neither have I heard tidings of the war-host wending home, 

Nor yet may I speak it out clearly, as the first that hath heard of its fame: 
Nor aught else to all folk common have I got to tell out and proclaim ; 
But on me myself is the need; in my house is the evil thing. 

Twofold: I have lost my father, a great man, whiles the king 
Of us here gathered together ; and fatherly mild was his sway. 

But behind lies a harm far greater, which will hurry us all to decay. 

And break up house and home, and waste all the store of my life. 49 

For Wooers are hard on my mother, and she loth, to be lady and wife. 
And these are the sons beloved of the noblest men that are here. 

To the house of her father Icarius they durst not draw anear. 

That he may give his daughter and the wedding gift receive. 

And may give her to whom he wiUeth and the man to him most lieve ; 

But now are they hanging about my homestead day by day. 

And there my sheep and my oxen and my fatted goats they slay. 

And feast in wanton riot as they drink the gleaming wine. 

And huge is the wrack and the wasting; for in that house of mine 
Is none such as was Odysseus the house from wrack to defend: 

And at least nought such am I : yea, belike to the very end 60 

I shall be but a pitiful warrior, and no crafty man in fight. 

Yet indeed from this I would ward me, if I had but craft and might: 

For we bear, but may bear it no longer, for now without glory or fame 
My house and my home is falling; but ye, on yourselves take blame, 

And have shamefast heed of others, the men that neighbours be, 
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at dwell about and around us ; and the wrath of the Gods fear ye, 

3 t at last they turn upon you in wrath at your evil deeds. 

1 1 pray you by Zeus of Olympus, and by Themis’ head who heeds 
e meetings of all menfolk to gather or let go, 

frain your hands, and leave me to waste alone in my woe. 70 

iless it be that ray father Odysseus the glorious one, 

ath grudged ’gainst the well-gr caved Achaeans, and some evil to them 

done: 

len grudge against me, and avenge you, and wreak me evil amain, 
id be egging on these Wasters! But more would be my gain 
all ye yourselves would be wasting my treasure and my fee. 

3r if ye to its eating betake you, then speedy atonement should be, 
or we through the town would be wending and hugging the word of our 
lack, 

nd still for our goods beseeching, till all should be given aback, 
ut now a bootless grievance on my heart and my soul ye thrust.” 

o spake he full of anger, and threw down the stafFin the dust, 80 

ind broke out into weeping, and the whole folk pitied him there, 

V.nd all others sat in silence, neither did any dare 

fo speak hard words to the youngling, nor any answer they made ; 

"Jone save Antinous only, who thuswise answered and said: 

‘High spoken, unbridled of mood! Telemachus, what dost thou say 
To bring us to shame among men, and the scorn on our heads to lay! 

But for these Achaean Wooers, herein thou shalt blame them not; 

But rather thy mother beloved who of many a wile doth wot : 

Three years have worn away, and the fourth is now on the road. 

While the hearts of all the Achaeans with trouble she doth load. 90 

Fair hope unto all she giveth, and promiseth every one. 

And many a message she sendeth, while her heart doth otherwise run ; 

And another wile she pondered, that her heart was bringing to birth. 
Within the house of her homestead hath she dight her a warp of worth, 
Fine and far-reaching of measure, and thus unto us hath she said: 

‘O younglings, O wooers of mine, since the goodly Odysseus is dead. 
Withhold you from urging my wedding till this web to an end I have brought, 
Lest the yarn have been spun in vain and perish and come to nought, 

’Tis a shroud for the lord Laertes against his doom-day strong 
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And the tide when Death shall seize him, that layeth men along : 1 00 

Lest from the Achaean women this blame upon me hap. 

There lieth a man that was wealthy, and he lacketh a linen lap.’ 

“ So she spake and we gave consent, and our noble hearts did she sway. 
And that web of worth thenceforward she was weaving ever by day. 

And ever by night would undo it when the torches were set beside. 
Three years she beguiled the Achaeans, and the thing by craft did hide; 
But when come was the fourth of the years, and season on season rolled. 
Then one of her women who knew it the story to us told. 

And we found her there undoing that worthy web of cloth. 

And so to an end must she bring it perforce and exceeding loth. no 

“But for thee, lo we the Wooers this answer to thee show. 

That thou in thy soul mayst know it, and that all the folk may know. 
Send thou thy mother away, and bid her a wedding to gam 
With whomso her father willeth, of whomso her heart may be fain. 

But if the Achasan children she troubleth so long a space. 

Still turning about in her mind the great gifts of Athene’s grace, 

— All the cunning of works most beauteous and crafty redes and fair, 
And gainful wiles so goodly that the like no man may hear. 

Nay not e’en of the fiiirhaired women of the old days of renown. 

As Tyro and Alcmene, and Mycene of the crown : 1 20 

Not one of these in her wisdom as Penelope was wise. — 

Yet this rede of hers hath she compassed in no such happy guise. 

For the Wooers shall eat thy life-store and waste thy treasury. 

While yet this mind she holdeth which the Gods who live on high 
Have set in her breast : for herself she wins glory great and good, 

But for thee but sorrowful longing for thy wasted livelihood; 

For neither to labour our lands nor elsewhere will we depart 
Till she weds that man of Achaeans who is lief and dear to her heart.” 

Then Telemachus the heedful thus answered and ’gan say; 

“ Antinous, nought is it in me to thrust from my house away 130 

The woman that bore me and reared me, while aloof in other lands 
My father is living or dead : ill too to pay from my hands 
Great wealth to Icarius her father, for that willing I send her home: 

All ill from him shall I suffer; from the Gods too evil shall come 

XIII.C 
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Nhen my mother cries on the Hateful, the Wreakers, as forth from the hall 
)he fareth; and blame moreover on me from men should fall. 

'Jo, never this word that ye bid me shall mouth of mine proclaim. 

But if the soul within you of these things thinketh shame. 

Then forth from my house be wending your meat elsewhere to earn. 
Yourselves your own wealth eating from house to house in turn. 1 40 
But if sweeter to you it seemeth, and by far the better way, 

To eat up the life of another and no atonement pay, 

Rejoice therein! But for me, on the Deathless Gods will I call 
If for deed the deed’s requital perchance from Zeus may fall. 

And all unavenged hereafter in my house and home shall ye die.” 

So he spake; but Zeus the Farseer sent him two ernes to fly 
Adown from the tops of the mountains that Meeting-stead to find. 

And they twain for awhile came flying along the breath of the wind 
With their wings outstretched together, as side by side they flew. 

But when to the midmost Assembly, the many-voiced, they drew, 150 
They whirled about thereover, and flapped their mighty wings. 

And looked o’er the heads of all men betokening deadly things; 

For each other, cheek and neck, they rent with their talons, and then 
Rightward they shot through the houses, and the city of those men. 

So at the fowl men marvelled, for they saw the sight as it was; 

And they pondered it all in their minds what things were coming to pass. 
But then spake Halitherses, the old lord. Master’s son: 

For of all that generation he outwent every one 

In the lore of fowl, and of telling how things foredoomed shall fall. 

So now of his goodwill he spake, and he said before them all ; 1 60 

“ Hearken, O Ithacan men, to the word I am going to say ! 

And chiefly I speak to the Wooers and a word before them lay : 

For their bane is rolling upon them. For not much longer now 

Shall Odysseus be far from his friends ; he draws near, and he frshions to grc 

The slaughter and the death-doom of all who are gathered here; 

And to many another who dwelleth in Ithaca shining out clear 

Is death and the evil flishioned. But before we get our bane 

Let us look to it how we may stay them; or themselves let them refrdm 

For so shall it all be better, as men shall speedily see; 
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Nor untried am I in foretelling, but well knowing the thing that shall be. 
For I say that unto that man all verily came to pass 1 7 1 

In that very wise I foretold it, when to Troy the faring was; 

When the Argives went, and with them Odysseus of many a rede : 

To wit, that with evil laden and his folk all dead indeed. 

At last unknown of all men within the twentieth year 

He should come to his home and his people: and now the end draws near.” 

But Eurymachus, Polybus’ son, thus answering, spake on high: 

“ Old man, get thee back to thine house, to thine own babes prophesy. 
Lest they suffer evil hereafter. Forsooth I tell thee now. 

That I of these things am foretelling in a better wise than thou. 180 
For many a manner of fowl goeth to and fro forsooth 
Beneath the beams of the sun, nor do aU tell fateful truth. 

Far olFis Odysseus and dead; and I would thou hadst perished as well; 
Then no words wouldst thou be making of fateful betokening to tell. 

Or be egging Telemachus here, who is ever as wroth as may be. 
Expecting a gift from thine household if perchance he may give it thee. 
But a thing I do thee to wit, and surely shall it be done 
If thou, who knowest so much, and such ancient lore, egg on 
A youngling unto anger with these wheedling words of thee. 

Then first of all unto him more grievous will it be, 1 90 

And by means of these moreover no prevailing may he get. 

And on thee a fine shall we lay, old man, that thy soul shall fret 
When thou payest the same unto us; and for thee hard sorrow shall grow. 
But unto Telemachus here, amidst all the road will I show: 

Let him straightway bid his mother to her father’s house to fare 
And there will men dight her a wedding, and the wedding gift outbear. 
Great gifts, such as well-loved daughters have with them on the way. 
Nor deem I ere this be accomplished that we sons of Achaeans will stay 
Our eager grievous wooing; for never a man do we dread. 

Nay, not Telemachus even, though plenteous speech he shed ; 200 

Nor heed we the fateful tokens which thou, old man and hoar. 

Wilt thus be babbling vainly and thereby be hated more. 

But his wealth shall be evilly eaten, and bootless shall be the waste. 

While the woman wears out the wedding that we Achaeans would haste. 
Here too from day unto day will all we abide the end. 

And each strive to win her glory, nor with other women will wend, 

C2 
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en such as were verily meet for each of us Wooers to wed.” 

at T elemachus the heedful thereto made answer and said : 

Eurymachus, thou, and ye Wooers high-born who are here in the place, 
o more will I speak hereover, nor beseech you more in the case ; 210 

ince now the Gods know it all, and all the Achseans know, 
ut come now, give me a ship, and a score of fellows to row, 

/en such as may speed my ways from here to there ot the land; 

'or to Sparta would I get me, and to Pylos of the sand, 

'o ask tidings of my father so long away from home, 
f a man of men may tell me, or from Zeus a word may come, 

Nho most of all to menfolk bears tidings of renown, 
iut if of my father’s life-days and returning I am shown. 

Then may I endure this wasting for yet another year. 

But if he is gone from the earth, and of nought but his death I hear, 220 
Then getting me back to my folk-land, the dear earth where the fathers 
were bred, 

Shall I heap up his howe, and be giving great gifts of the burial bed. 

As meet as may be; but my mother will I give to a man among men.” 

So he spake and sat him adown; but to them rose Mentor then. 

The friend of the glorious Odysseus, who had given into his hand 
The charge of his house and his homestead when in ships he left the land. 
And all to obey the elder'as the steadfast warder of all: 

W ell- willing he spake amidst them, and such words from his mouth let fall : 

“ Hearken, O Ithacan men, to the word I am going to speak! 

Let no sceptred king henceforward be kindly and blithe and meek, 230 
Nor practised in seemly knowledge befitting the mind of kings! 

But let him be hard and cruel to do unseemly things ! 

Since no man of the people remembereth the goodly Odysseus to-day. 
The man who was king amongst us, and fatherly mild was his sway. 

But for these same wanton Wooers, forsooth I envy them not. 

Nor begrudge the masterful doings that with evil mind they plot. 

For whereas the house of Odysseus perforce a prey they make 
And say ‘no more he returneth,’ their very heads they stake. 

But with all this folk am I angry, that in silence sit ye all 

And have no heart on these Wooers with words at least to fall, 240 

And make them cease from troubling: ye are many and they are few.” 
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But Leocritus, son of Evenor, he answered thereunto: 

“ O baneful, O wit-straying Mentor, what a word hath come from thee! 
That thou biddest these men to stay us ; and forsooth full hard shall it be 
Even for you, the many, from our meat to drive us with war: 

Yea, e’en if the Ithacan came, if Odysseus were come once more, 

All hot of heart to be doing and forth from his house to drive 
The noble Wooers, that feasting about his homestead live, 

Y et scarce shouldhis wife be rejoicing, though she longfor his coming sore : 
For foul doom would he draw upon him ifhe battle the few with the more. 
So against due doom hast thou spoken, and thy word is nowise good. 

But now let the people sunder, each one to his livelihood; 252 

But let Mentor or Halitherses for the youngling speed the way, 

For they were his father’s fellows of old time in the earlier day. 

And yet meseemeth indeed that in Ithaca long will he sit. 

And as for this his wayfare, he will never accomplish it.’’ 

So went his voice abroad, and the Meeting was broken withal. 

An d the folk therefrom they sundered, and each went to his house and his 
hall, 

And into the house of Odysseus went the Wooers presently. 

But Telemachus, getting him gone apart by the side of the sea, 260 

His hands in the grey wave washed, and besought Athene and said : 

“ Hearken to me, thou Holy, who yesterday came to our stead 
Bidding me fare in a ship o’er the shadow-haunted main. 

Of my far-off father’s return some tidings to gather and gain, 

Lo, this thy rede and thy bidding the Achaeans hinder and let, 

Yea, these the masterful Wooers on evil counsel set.” 

E’en so he spake beseeching; and Athene drew anear 

In the shape of Mentor’s body ; and her voice was his to hear 

As the Goddess spake to himward, and set these words on the wing: 

“ T elemachus, now shalt thou be no foolish faintheart thing. 2 70 

If of thy father’s good-heart m thee hath sprung the seed. 

Such a man for the word well-spoken, and fulfilment of the deed. 

Not in vain shall be thy faring, nor thy going forth be undone. 

But if of Penelope fair and orhim thou be no son. 

Then nought is my hope hereover that thou bring about thy desire. 
Though not oft is the son meseemeth e’en such an one as his sire. 
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rser they be for the more part, and a few may be better forsooth, 
since thou shalt be henceforward no foolish, faintheart youth, 
i the wise redes of Odysseus have not utterly gone from thee, 
here is hope for thee yet that thou make this matter to be. 280 

ed not these Wooers the witless, nor their purpose nor their rede, 
ce nought have they wit and wisdom, nor of righteousness have heed; 
d of death are they wotting nothing, and their black doom drawing anigh, 
at all these men together on one day shall they die. 
t this journey for which thou longest, it shall nowise letted be; 
ir I, thy father’s fellow, will be such an one for thee 
. will dight thee a ship full speedy, and myself with thee will fare, 
it get thee aback to the homestead and consort with the Wooers there, 
id furnish forth thy victual; set all things in their vessels then ; 
he wine in pitchers befitting, and meal the marrow of men 290 

I skins that are nothing leaky. But I through the folk will go 
nd gather thee fellows well-willing. But for ships there are many enow, 
oth new, and old and wayworn, in Ithaca girt by the flood, 
nd I will see unto it if one may be better than good, 

.nd in haste then will we dight her and sail the sea-plain wide.” 

o spake the daughter of Zeus; nor long did Telemachus bide 
Yhen the voice and the words of counsel of the Goddess he had heard, 

Jut he went his ways to the homestead and heavy of heart he fared. 

There then in the palace he found them, the masterful Wooers a-playing, 
“J-nd there were they singeing the swine, and the goats in the fore-court 
flaying. 300 

But unto Telemachus laughing came Antinous the lord. 

And tookhimstraight by the hand,and named him and spake out the word : 

“Telemachus, high-flown of speech, unbridled of wrath, from thy heart 
Let all thought of the deed of evil and the wicked word depart. 

And be eating and drinking amongst us as it was thy wont to do, ' 

But aU these matters of thine the Achasans will look thereto. 

E’en the ship and the chosen rowers, that the swiftlier thou may’st fare 
To the glorious goodly Pylos, some tale of thy father to hear.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus spake and answered again : 

“ Antinous, not any longer with this band of masterful men 310 
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May I eat my meat in silence and be merry and at peace. 

Is it not enough, O Wooers, that ye would shear me and fleece 
Of my havings great and goodly, and a speechless babe was I then? 

But now am I grown unto manhood, and I hear the speech of men, 

And I know the tale; and within me my mood is waxen indeed. 

And I will try it upon you the evil doom to speed. 

Whether I fare into Pylos, or here mid the folk may be; 

For not in vain meseemeth shall I wend that road o’er the sea. 

As a merchant I go; for no master am I of rowers or keel. 

For even so would ye have it as more gainful to your weal.” 3^® 

He spake: from Antinous’ hand his hand he snatched forthright: 

And there as about the homestead the feast the Wooers dight 
They cast the jeers upon him, and spake with mocking words. 

And thus would a man be saying of those young and proud-heart lords: 
“Lo now Telemachus surely is compassing our bane. 

If he from sandy Pylos some help of men may gain. 

Or it may be out of Sparta, so sore he longs for the thing; 

Or belike unto Ephyra would he, that he therefrom may bring 
Some drug that man’s bane winneth from the fatness of the land. 

And into our cup would he cast it, that all we may die at his hand.” 330 

Then another of those proud younglings would speak and say e’en so : 
*‘But who knoweth if he betake him on the hollow ship to go 
But he shall die as Odysseus far off from any friend? 

And therewith a toil and a trouble on us the man shall send. 

The dealing out of his treasure, and the giving of his stead 

To his mother, that shemayhaveit,and the man who the woman shall wed.” 

So they spake ; but down he wended to his fether’s treasury, 

High-ceiled and vast, where in heaps did the ^old and the copper lie, 
And the raiment in the coffers, and well-smeUing oil good store. 

And there within stood the casks ; sweet drinking, pressed from of yore. 
Unblended, glorious, and good was the drink within the same; 341 
Orderly ranged by the wall they stood till Odysseus came, 

Full many a woe outwearing returning home to his house. 

Thereto were the folding-doors, two-leaved and fitting close. 

And there by day and by night-tide a housewife abode apart. 
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lings therein well warding in the wisdom of her heart; 

^■clea daughter of Ops, Pisenor’s son, was she. 

then Telemachus hailed and called to the treasury: 
ime, draw me offinto pitchers the wine that is sweet in the cup, 
sweetest of all that thou hast after that which thou hoardest up 3 50 
idful of him the hapless, if yet from anywhere 
rsseus, seed of Zeus, from the death and the doom may fare, 
jreof now fill me twelve, and to each its due lid deal, 
i into the well-sewn wallets pour me the barley meal; 
i twenty measures in all of well-ground meal let there be. 
i do thou alone know this; and gather these things for me, 
d I at the nightfall will fetch them, what time my mother is sped 
)ft to the woman’s bower, and her mind is turning to bed : 
r unto Sparta as now, and to sandy Pylos I fare, 
jerchance of my father beloved returning home I may hear.” 3 60 

len his loved nurse Euryclea straightway into wailing brake, 
id therewithal sore weeping these winged words she spake : 

Wherefore, O child beloved, hath this thought in thy soul had birth? 
ad whither wilt thou be faring o’er so great a deal of the earth? 
hou lonely, thou well-beloved! And Odysseus, the God-begot, 
far from his land hath perished mid a folk that knoweth him not. 
nd when thou art gone, these Wooers will devise thee evil to come, 
(That wise with guile they may slay thee and deal out the goods of thine 
home. 

lide here 1 by thine own be sitting ! what needest thou to go 

uid over the untilled sea-plain to wander bearing thy woe ? ” 370 

5 ut Telemachus the heedful the answering word did speed; 

'Heart up, O mother! for surely nought godless is my rede, 
iut make oath no word hereover to say to my mother dear 
Jntil the eleventh day, or the twelfth at least, be here ; 

Dr till she herself shall miss me, and shall learn that I wander afar, 

Lest she with grief and weeping her lovely body mar.” 

Then a great oath swore the old wife by the Gods to speak to none : 

And so when she had sworn it and all the oath had done. 

Then straightway into the pitchers for him the wine she drew. 
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And into the well-sewn wallets the barley-meal did do. 380 

But Telemachus hied to the homestead and again with the Wooers was 
blent. 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, on other errand went. 

For in Telemachus’ likeness she sped the city through 
And stood by each of the shipmen, and spake a word thereto, 

That unto the ship at nightfall they should gather every one; 

Moreover of Noemon, who was Phronius’ famous son, 

She craved a ship; and blithely gave he promise of the same. 

And now the sun sank under, and on all ways darkness came. 

Then she let shove the swift ship seaward, and therein stow all the gear. 
E’en such as is well-befitting for well-benched ships to bear, 3 90 

By the haven’s head she moored her, and there were gathered the crew, 
The goodly lads, and the Goddess cheered each to dare and do. 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, of other things had heed, 

And unto the house of Odysseus the goodly did she speed: 

There heavy sweet o’er the Wooers the slumber and sleep she shed. 
From their hands fell the cups of the W ooers and their souls astray she led. 
Till they roused them to sleep through the town ; no longer they delayed 
To sit, now the slumber was on them and the sleep on their eyelids weighed. 

But now the Grey-eyed Athene to Telemachus spake again, 

Having called him forth from the halls and the fair habitation of men, 400 
In the shape of Mentor’s body, and her voice as his voice to hear: 
“Telemachus, now already are thy well-greaved fellows there. 

By the oars they sit abiding till thou speed them forth on the way: 

Come now, the road and the journey no longer let us delay.” 

So spake Pallas Athene, and swiftly forth she led. 

And hard on the feet of the Goddess his footsteps forth he sped; 

But when they were come to the ship and down to the side of the sea, 
They found upon the foreshore the long-haired company. 

Then the holy might of the youngling, Telemachus, spake and said: 

“ Hither now with the meal, fair fellows, for together all is laid, 410 

And in the hall abideth ; nor thereof hath my mother heard, 

Nor hath any maid of the handmaids, save one, known any word.” 
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spake and led them thither, and they followed hard at heel, 

1 they brought forth all and laid it within the well-benched keel, 
n so as they had been bidden by Odysseus’ well-loved son. 
in Telemachus went a-shipboard, but Athene led him on, 
d she sat, and Telemachus by her, in the hinder part of the ship, 
d therewithal the shipmen, they let the hawsers slip, 
d they also went a-shipboard, and sat on the benches there; 
t Grey-eyed Athene sped them a happy wind and fair, 420 

e north-west piping keenly across the wine-dark sea. 
t Telemachus bade his fellows, and egged them busily, 

) gear their tackling duly, and they hearkened and so did; 
ir into the mid-thwart’s hollow the pine-tree mast they slid 
hen up aloft they had raised it; then with forestays it they stayed, 
id hauled the white sails upward with ox-hide ropes well laid. 

'ith the wind the mid-sail bellied and the purple wave began 
3 roar out aloud round the keel, as forth the good ship ran. 

) her road and her way fair speeding, through the waters did she slip. 

at they made fast all the tackling throughout the swift black ship, 430 
nd they set the bowls of wine all garlanded about, 
nd poured thereof to the Godfolk whose lives shall never die out, 
nd in chief to the daughter of Zeus, the Goddess, the Grey-eyed May. 

o all through the night and the dawning the good ship cleft her way. 

BOOK III 

THE ARGUMENT 

TELEMACHUS SAILS TO PYLOS, AND THERE SEES 
'lESTOR, WHO TELLS HIM OF AGAMEMNON AND 
VIENELAUS, AND SENDS HIM ON TO SPARTA IN 
THE COMPANY OF PISISTRATUS HIS SON. 

N OW uprose the Sun, and leaving the exceeding lovely mere 
Fared up to the brazen heaven, to the Deathless shining clear, 
And unto deathful men on the corn-kind earth that dwell. 

But they came to the Burg of Neleus, e’en Pylos builded well, 

And there on the shore of the sea-flood deeds holy did men do ; 

To the dark-blue haired Earth-shaker bulls spotless black they slew. 
Nine seats of men there were, and five hundred sat in each band, 
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And for every band of the men nine bulls were held in hand; 

And now were they tasting the inwardsjand to God were burning the thigh, 
When those fellows ran on the beach and brailed the sails on high, lo 
And moored the shapely ship and went thenceforth ashore. 

So aland was Telemachus wending, and Athene went before; 

And thus as they went, to him-ward the speech of the Grey-eyed came: 

“ Telemachus, thee it behoveth no longer, the shrinking and shame, 
Since for this hast thou sailed the sea-flood, that tidings thou mightst get 
Of thy father, what earth may hide him, or what is the doom he hath met. 
So go thou straight unto Nestor, the tamer of the steed. 

That we learn what his bosom hoardeth of good and helpful rede. 

But do thou thyself beseech him that he speak straight words to thee; 
For no lying speech will he make us, so exceeding wise is he.” 20 

But Telemachus the heedful in answer spake the word: 

“ What wise shall I go, O Mentor? what wise shall I greet the lord? 

For as yet in all words of wisdom am I untried and weak; 

And well may a youngling be shamefaced, if speech of an elder he seek.” 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, to him thus answered and spake : 
“Telemachus, some words surely the thought in thine heart shall make, 
And some the Gods shall give thee: for this of thee I wot, 

That against the will of the Godfolk thy birth and thy life were not.” 

So spake Pallas Athene, and swift the way she led. 

And after the feet of the Goddess his footsteps forth he sped. 30 

And they went to the Pylian Meeting and unto the Pylian seats, 

Where Nestor sat with his sons, and around were they dighting the meats. 
And some deal of the flesh were they roasting, and some were they spit- 
ting through; 

But when they beheld the strangers, about them thronging they drew. 
And took their hands in greeting, and bade them sit thereby. 

But Pisistratusjson of Nestor, it was he that first drew nigh, 

And seated the twain at the feast when of each he had taken the hand. 
And on soft-wooled fleeces he set them adown on the sea-washed sand. 
By his brother Thrasymedes, and by his father old; 

And he gave them share of the inwards, and filled the cup of gold 40 
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th wine ; and with outstretched right hand he hailed Athene the Maid, 
e daughter of Zeus the Shielded, and therewithal he said: 

’our out, O guest, O stranger, to Poseidon lord and king, 
r his feast it is ye have happed on, thus hither wandering ; 
t when thou hast poured and hast prayed, as the wont is right and meet, 
len give the cup to this other, that the good wine honey-sweet 
e too may pour; for meseemeth he too with the Deathless doth deal- 
)r all sons of men to the Godfolk have need to crave for weal. 

It whereas he is the younger, and his age is like unto mine, 

nto thee the first do I give it, the golden cup of wine.” 50 

he wine that was sweet in the cup he set in her hand as he spake, 

nd Athene rejoiced in the man for his wisdom and justice’ sake, 

ecause unto her the first the golden cup he gave. 

hen she prayed agreat prayer to Poseidon, the kingand lord of the wave : 

O Poseidon, O Earth-shaker, hearken! nor grudge unto us that pray, 

for yet to the deeds that we crave thee fulfilling- tide gainsay I 

0 Nestor first and his sons give thou glory to befall; 

md give good and kindly guerdon to these Pylians one and all, 

'or their gifts an hundred-folded all glorious with goodwill. 

lut to me and Telemachus give it our journey’s end to fulfil, 60 

ind the thing that we sailed for hither in a black ship over the sea,” 

Jo she spake and she prayed; and fulfilled it, the thing that she prayed 
should be, 

iut unto Telemachus straightway she gave the twofold cup, 

\nd the loved son of Odysseus like her the prayer sent up. 

But when they had roasted the outflesh and drawn off firom the spits the 
meat. 

Then roundabout they dealt it for a goodly feast and great, 

And when yearning for meat and for drink they had utterly done away. 
Then the Rider, Gerenian Nestor, to the guest-folk fell to say: 

“ Now is the time more fitting that we ask of guests to tell 

What and of whence they may be, since now they have eaten well. 70 

What are ye, guests? whence coming o’er the wet ways do ye go? 

Are ye about a business, or fare ye to and fro 
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As the strong thieves of the waters, that waste and wander, and stake 
Their very lives on the hazard, as the aliens’ bale they make ? ” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered for his part: 

And bold he spake, for Athene set boldness in his heart. 

That he might crave him tidings of his father wandering wide. 

And withal that his fame and his glory mid the sons of men might abide : 

“O Nestor, O son ofNeleus, great grace of Achaean men. 

Thou askest of whence we are wending, and straight out will I tell thee 
again : 80 

From the Ithacan land, that lieth under Neion, do we fare, 

And our own and no all-folk’s matter is that which I declare: 

For some wide-spread tale of my father I would gather and bear away, 
Of the hapless, glorious Odysseus. Time was, as all men say. 

That with him ye were warring and wasting the Troy- folk’s city great; 
Now of them that fought with theTroy-folk, of all others we know the fate, 
And where and how they perished, each man by woful weird; 

But for him, the Son of Cronos hath hid his doom unheard. 

Nor can any tell me clearly of the place where my father fell. 

Whether it were on the mainland that the foe his life did quell, 90 
Or by Amphitrite’s billows in the deep sea drowned he lay. 

So now to thy knees I betake me, if thou hast goodwill to say 
What wise was his woful death-day, if thou saw’stit with thine eyes. 

Or from any other wanderer hast heard the tale arise. 

— This man, his mother bore him to most exceeding woe — 

But have no respect of my sorrow nor be soft and soothing now, 

But tell all out unto me, in what wise the man thou hast seen. 

And I pray thee, if ever my fether, the good Odysseus, hath been 
As good as his word unto thee of the thing that he promised to do. 

Amid the Folk ofthe Trojans, the land of Achaean woe, ^100 

Of these things for me be mindful, and speak out straight and plain.” 

But the Rider of Gerenia, old Nestor, answered again : 

« O friend, since thou bringest to mind the grief that we bore of old 
In that Folk, we sons of Achasans,of mood unbridled and bold; 
Whatever of grief in our ships on the darkling sea we won. 
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^hen after the spoil we wandered as Achilles led us on, 

11 the grief that about the great City of Priam the King we bare, 
s there we fought and there perished all those that the doughtiest were, 
or there fell Ajax the champion, and there Achilles lies, 
nd there Patroclus lieth as the Gods in council wise : no 

nd there lieth the brave and the blameless, Antilochus my son, 

L warrior midst the warriors, most swift of foot to run. 
md many things else most grievous to us in that land befell; 

'ea, who of men that are mortal the tale thereof may tell, 

T or if thou wert here abiding for five, for six years more, 

V ouldst thou have out the tale of the troubles that the great Achaeans bore, 
iefore the story’s ending wouldst thou hie thee sorrowing home. 

‘ Nine years we lay hard upon them, and wove them baleful doom 
kVith many a wile, and hardly would Zeus the deed fulfil. 

But to equal himself against that man in redes none had the will, 1 20 

For in every wile and cunning he had the foremost part. 

Thy father, the glorious Odysseus, if ipdeed his son thou art. 

And for me, amazement holds me as I look on thee to-day; 

For thy speech is e’en as his speech, nor yet could any man say 
That a youngling’s speech to an elder’s could be so like and nigh. 

“Now all the while we abode there, the glorious Odysseus and I, 

Never in meeting or council did we speak a diverse rede. 

But with one mind together, with wit and wisdom indeed. 

Of their matter we counselled the Argives how best to bring it about. 

But when the steep city of Priam with war we had wasted out 130 

A-shipboard we went, and the Gods the Achaeans sundered apart. 

And a woful return for the Argives did Zeus devise in his heart; 

Since not all men amongst us were wise-heart men and true; 

111 doom from a deadly anger a many on them drew, 

The wrath of the Grey-eyed Goddess, the awful Father’s Maid, 

Who betwixt those sons of Atreus the strife and the anger laid. 

“For those twain, they called to the Meeting the Achaeans every one, 
Rashly and with no order at the setting of the sun, 

And heavy with wine they wended, the sons of Achaeans thereto. 139 , 

But the twain spake a word of the summons, why the folk together they drew. 
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There then spake Menelaus, who bade all men presently 
To dight their journey homeward o’er the broad back of the sea. 

But nought it pleased Agamemnon, who would hold the people still, 

The gifts an hundred-folded, and things holy to fulfil. 

That the dreadful wrath of Athene and the bale they might hinder and heal ; 
Simple! and nothing wotting that of her he might win no weal; 

For not lightly the mind of the Gods, of the Deathless, turneth again. 

“There they stood, and words that were bitter they bandied about, those 
twain; 

Till up rose the well-greaved Achaeans with clamour huge indeed. 

And in two ways were they m inded and diverse was their rede. 1 50 
So there night-long we abided, and each side on the other was fain 
To speed hard things and bitter, since Zeus was devising our bane. 

But down to the salt-sea holy our ships on the morn did we get. 

And therein the goods we had gathered and our low-girt women we set. 
But half of the folk were withholden, to abiding were they won 
With the Shepherd of the People, Agamemnon, Atreus’ son : 

And half, we went a-shipboard and unmoored, and speedily 
Sailed off; for the God was laying all smooth the whale-great sea. 

“Thenceforth unto Tenedos coming, the Gods we hallowed there 
Of home full fain, but not yet did Zeus the unyielding bear 1 60 

Our homeward way in his heart, but raised up the strife again; 

For the folk of King Odysseus, the wise-heart, shifty of men. 

Went up on their rolling ships, and turned them about and went 
Aback unto Atreus’ son, for Agamemnon’s content. 

But I fled with the gathered ship-host that was wont with me to go. 

For I knew of the bale and the bane that the God was devising to do. 

Fled the warrior, the son of Tydeus, and egged on his fellows to flee. 

But the yellow-haired Menelaus came late to our company : 

At Lesbos he came upon us, as we schemed the long-drawn way. 
Whether northing Chios the craggy, our ships we so should lay 1 70 

Beside the island Psyria, that on our lee it lie. 

Or else to the south of Chios pass windy Mimas by. 

So we prayed the God for a token, and he set forth one in a while. 

And bade us cleave mid ocean into Euboea’s isle, 

That we at our best and swiftest might flee the bale and the bane. 
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Then arose the wind shrill piping and the keels sped on amain, 

And ran o’er the way of the fishes, and by night and cloud we made 
Geraestus; there to Poseidon the thighs of bulls we paid 
A many, since thus We had measured so great a deal of sea. 

But the fourth day it was ere in Argos Tydides’ company, 1 8o 

That Diomede, Tamer of Horses, their good ships stayed by the shore. 
But for me I made for Pylos, and the wind dropped never more 
From the time when God first sent it across the sea to blow. 

“ So I came, dear child, unwitting, and nought of the others I know. 

Nor who was saved of Achaeans, nor what man had his bane: 

But of all the knowledge that sitting within these halls I gam. 

Thou shalt wot as is meet and right; I will hide nought; all will I tell. 
Now men say that the Myrmidon Folk, the spear-wont, fared home well. 
E’en they whom the famous son of great-heart Achilles led. 

And that well the son of Poias, Philoctetes the glorious, sped ; 1 90 

And Idomeneus brought unto Crete his fellows, everyone 
Who had ’scaped the war and the battle; the sea-flood swallowed none. 
But ye, though afar ye are dwelling, of the son of Atreus have heard. 
How he came to his home; how ^gistheus for him wove woful weird. 
But the man, e’en he who did it, in wretched wise did he pay. 

It IS good that the son of the murdered be left for another day. 

For he, he avenged his father, and slew his father’s bane, 

.®gistheus guileful of rede, who his famous father had slain. 

And thou friend, so great and so fair as I behold thee now. 

Be stout, that good word of thy feme mid the late-born folk may grow. ’ ’ 

But Telemachus the heedful thus spake and answered again : 201 

“O Nestor, O son of Neleus, great grace of Achaean men. 

Full well did we avenge him, and Achaeans far and near 
Shaill make his fame to be hearkened, that those who are coming may hear. 
But would that the Gods might be giving e’en me so much of might, 
That I on the Wooers might wreak me for their most grievous unrighti 
Whereas in their pride they feshion and devise me impious ill: 

But of no such happy doings the Gods for me have will, 

Nay, not for me nor my fether; we must bear all e’en as we may.” 

Then thus did Nestor, the Rider of Gerenia, answer and say : 210 

“ O friend, since the word thou speakest and hereof thou mindest me, 
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Men say that thy mother’s wooers a many now there be 
In thy house, though thou wouldest it not, who devise thee evil fate. 

Say then, art thou cowed as a craven, or best thou under the hate 
Of thy land and thy people hearkenmgwhat the voice of God doth speak? 
Yet who knoweth but he returning their wrong one day shall wreak. 
Whether alone he returneth or with all the Achaean men. 

But ah! if the Grey-eyed Athene would befriend thee now, as then. 

In the days that were she cherished Odysseus, the glory of war. 

Mid the Troy-folk, where we, the Achaeans, so many a heart-grief bore. 
For never saw I the God-folk love men in such open wise 22 1 

As Pallas stood beside him to help before all eyes. 

And if thee in her heart she would cherish, and befriend thee such a way, 
Then some of these, meseemeth, should forget their wedding-day.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered him and said: 

“ O father, thy word meseemeth to its end shall never be sped, 

For a mighty word hast thou spoken, and great wonder holdeth me; 
Nor shall this myhope be fulfilled, though theGods would haveit to be.” 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, thereto made answer and said • 
“Telemachus, what is this word from the wall of thy teeth that hath sped? 
For ’tis easy for God if he willeth, though far off, man to save. 23 1 
But I for my part were fainer a many griefs to have 
And come home safe in the ending, and see my returning day. 

Than to come as came Agamemnon, and die on my hearth straightway; 
For he fell by the wiles of JEgistheus and the woful wiles of his wife. 

But not even the very God-folk, not even a loved man’s life, 

From the common death can deliver, when come is the fate full strong, 
And the deadly doom is upon him that layeth men along.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered thereunto : 

“Let us speak hereof no further, though our hearts be full of woe. 240 
For him there is no returning: for already, have no doubt. 

Black doom and deadly ending have the Deathless meted out. 

But one other word would I speak and ask of Nestor here, 

Since he knoweth righteous wisdom above all that ever were; 

For o’er three generations of men they say he hath been the king. 

And unto mine eyes beholding he is as a deathless thing: 


XIII.D 
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O Nestor, O son of Neleus, speak now true word unto me! 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, wide ruler, how died he? 

Where then was Menelaus? What bale did he bring forth 

For him, iEgistheus the wily, since he slew a man more worth ? 250 

Or was he not in Argos but wandering wide away, ’ 

Amid other dwellings of manfolk, when the man grew bold to slay?” 

But the Rider of Gerenia, old Nestor, answered there: 

“ I wiU show thee now, O youngling, all things as they verily were. 

For thou thyself hast an inkling of what deed hereof would have come 
If the yellow Menelaus, from Troy returning home. 

Had happed upon iEgistheus alive in the halls of his stead. 

Then full surely on his body no earth had there been shed. 

But the fowl and the dogs had feasted on the dead man as he lay 
In the wold without the city, and no Achsean may 260 

W ould have raised the death-song o’er him ; for a monstrous deed had he 
done. 

Yea, there afar were we biding where many a deed we won, 

While he in the nook of Argos, the horseland, sat at ease. 

The wife of Agamemnon with wheedling words to please. 

And indeed it is true that the woman for a while the foul deed spurned, 
The glorious Clytemnestra, for in wisdom well was she learned. 

And a minstrel was with her moreover, whom, when untoTroy he would 
speed. 

Was the son of Atreus bidding that well his wife he should heed. 

But when the fate of the Gods had bound her that fall she must, 

Then into a desert island that man the minstrel thrust, 270 

And left him there for the fowl to be a quarry and prey, 

And longing he led her longing to his house and his home away. 

Many thighs of beasts he burned on the altar of sacrifice. 

And he hung up many adornments, both of gold and webs of price; 
Whereas he had done the deed, and the thing unhoped in his heart. 

“But we sailed while these thingswereadoingand fromTroy did we depart, 
We twain, Atrides and I, in goodwill and happiness. 

But whenas we were making Sunium, the holy Athenian ness, 

There Phoebus Apollo felling with kindly shafts amain 

On the pilot of Menelaus, thereof he had his bane; 280 
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E’en as he held the tiller of the good ship fleeting fast; 

Phrontis, the son of Onetor, who all tribes of men surpassed 
In steering a ship when the storm-winds drive hard across the sea. 

So aback was held Menelaus, though fain of the road was he. 

That he might bury his fellow with all rites of the burial bed. 

“But now, as in hollow ships o’er the wine-dark sea he sped, 

And, speeding, to that steep headland of Malaea now was brought, 

A road and a way full loathly far-seeing Zeus for him wrought; 

And the blast of the wind shrill-piping he poured upon his host. 

And the billows monstrous-swollen all mountain-high uptost. 290 
Thence he sundered the host atwain: one half unto Crete did he drive. 
Where about Jardanus’ streams Cydonian people live. 

Now a smooth rock thereby goeth to the water, sheer and steep. 

The outermost ness of Gortys thrust forth in the darkling deep. 

There the south-west driveth a billow against the leftward ness 
To Phaestus, and small is the rock that wardeth the great seas’ stress. 
Thereon drave part of the ship-host, and hardly saved were the folk. 

But the ships the might of the billows against the sea-rocks broke. 

But as to those five, those others, the wind and the water bore 

Their coal-blue prows and brought them anigh the Egyptian shore, 300 

“ Thus then he fared, and gathering great store of goods and of gold. 
Came on with his keels to the aliens and the folk of another fold. 

But amidst all this JEgistheus at home wrought deeds right grim ; 

For the son of Atreus he slaughtered, and the folk were in bonds to him. 
Seven years did he lord it over Mycenae golden-great. 

But the eighth year came Orestes the glorious, came his fate; 

He betook him home from Athens and slew his father’s bane, 
iEgistheus, crafty of rede, who his famous father had slain. 

He slew him, and then to the Argives gave the feast of the burial bed 
Over his baleful mother and JEgistheus mighdess and dead. 310 

And that same day came Menelaus, the skilled in the voice of war. 

And plenteous wealth was with him, the freight that his good ship bore. 

“But thou, dear son, from thy homestead no longer be wandering wide. 
Leaving thy wealth, and leaving such men in thine house to abide. 

So utterly overweening, lest they eat up all from thee, 

D2 
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And share out all thy havings, and in vain shall thy wayfaring be; 

But unto Menelaus I charge thee and bid thee to rare, 

For he has come but newly to his home from otherwhere. 

Yea, from men whence no man in his heart could have hope to win away 
When once the winds and the whirlwinds had driven him far astray, 320 
Into so mighty an ocean that not in one whole year 
Could the very fowl flee from it, so great it is and drear. 

So now depart with thy fellows in thy ship across the sea. 

Or if of the land thou art liefer, I have twi-car and horses for thee ; 

And my sons are for thee moreover, and they shall bring thee there 
Unto glorious Lacedaemon, and Menelaus the fair; 

And thou thyself shalt beseech him that he tell thee the very truth. 

And nought of lies will he tell thee, for most wise he is forsooth.” 

He spake, and the sun was setting and the dark came on amain, 329 

And the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, she spake and answered again; 

Yea, father, thou sayest it meedy, and good is this word of thine; 

But betake ye to slicing the tongues and to blending of the wine. 

That we unto Poseidon and all the Deathless may pour. 

And so of our beds bethink us, for this is the rightful hour. 

For the light is gone under the darkness, and no man doth it befit 
To sit long at the feast of the Gods, but all of us homeward to flit.” 

So spaketheDaughterofZeus,andtheyhearkenedhervoiceandherword; 
And the water over their hands the serving-fellows poured. 

And the swains to the bowls betook them, and with drink they brimmed 
them up. 

And dealt about to all men, and poured from cup unto cup. 340 

And then they arose and poured forth, and cast the tongues on the fire; 
But when they had poured, and had drunk each man to his heart’s desire, 
Then therewithal did Athene and godlike Telemachus yearn 
To get them gone thenceforth, to their hollow ship to return : 

Yet did Nestor hold them aback and with words did on them fall: 

“ Nay now, may Zeus forbid it, and the Deathless one and all, 

That ye to your ship swift sailing should depart from me tonight. 

As though from a poor man’s dwelling and the house ofa raimentless wight, 
As from one who nothing of blankets or of rugs in his house doth keep, 
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That neither he nor his guest-friends full soft anights may sleep ; 350 

Whereas in my house are blankets and noble rugs good store. 

Nay, ne’er shall the son beloved of the man Odysseus of yore 
On the deck of his ship be lying, while I am living at least. 

But thereafter my sons in my homestead shall abide the folk to feast. 
Whoso may fare unto usward for the guesting of our stead.” 

Then the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, in this wise answered and said : 
“ All good are thy words, dear father, and well it befitteth thee 
That Telemachus do thy bidding; for fairer so shall it be; 

And he with thee will be wending to sleep in thine house and thine hall. 
But aboard of the coal-black ship will I be wending withal 360 

To hearten up my fellows, and to tell them what hath betid. 

For that I alone amid these men am the elder may not be hid; 

And the rest they are but younglings, and for love’s sake with us fere: 

To Telemachus mighty of mood all equal in age they are. 

So I in the black ship’s hollow will sleep, and on the morn 
To those great-souled Cauconians will I belike be borne. 

Where owed unto me is increase; nor yet of yesterday. 

Nor little it is. But this man, to thy house he hath wended his way. 

Set him forth with thy sons and thy twi-car and give him horses at need. 
E’en such as thou hast that are stoutest and swiftest-footed to speed.” 

So spake the Grey-eyed Athene, and like to an eagle was gone, 371 
And wonder and awe held all men who were gazing thereupon; 

And the old man marvelled indeed at the sight he had seen with his eyes. 
And he took Telemachus’ hand, and named him, and spake in such wise: 

“ Nought base I deem thee, O friend, and no weakling shalt thou be. 
When the Gods in thine early days thus guide and further thee. 

For none other was this of all those that Olympian houses hold. 

Save the Daughter of Zeus, the War-glorious, theTrito-born from of old. 
E’en she who honoured thy father mid the Argives in the strife. 

But do thou, O Queen, be gracious ! and give good glory of life 380 
To me and to my children, and my wife of reverend grace; 

And a heifer will I give thee, a yearling wide of face. 

Untamed, whom no man ever beneath the yoke hath won: 

E’en her to thee will I hallow, and her horns with gold shall be done.” 
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Thus-wise he prayed, and Athene gave ear to the words he sped. 

Then the Rider of Gerenia, old Nestor, these men led, 

E’en his sons and his daughters’ husbands, to the lovely house of his home. 
But when to the house all-glorious of the king they now were come. 
They sat them down in order on bench and noble seat. 

And the elder blended the bowl with wine all honey-sweet, 3 90 

E’en that which the handmaid, the goodwife, in its eleventh year 
Had opened at last, and loosened the jar’s head-binding gear. 

This then in the bowl he blended, and many things did he pray, 

The old man, as he poured to Athene, Zeus the Shield-bearer’s May. 

But when they had poured and had drunk as their hearts desired thereto, 
The others thence departed and each to his house did go; 

But Telemachus, son beloved of Odysseus’ godlihead. 

Did Nestor, Gerenian Rider, lead off to sleep and bed. 

On the framed and jointed bedstead in the echoing cloister there. 

By Pisistratus, leader of war-ranks, the lord of the ashen spear, 400 

Who alone of his sons abided in his house and hall unwed: 

But for him, he slept as his wont was, in the nook of his high-built stead. 
Where his bed, and therewith his bed-gear, his queen-wife for him dight. 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Dawn, shone bright, 
The Rider, Gerenian Nestor, rose up from his bed straightway. 

And gat him forth and sat him on the well-smoothed stones that lay 
In the forefront of his homestead, before the high-built door. 

White, polished, well-sleeked over: there in the days of yore 
Would Neleus oft be sitting, as the Gods in council great; 

But now to the House of Hades had he wended, tamed by fate. 410 

And there in his turn sat Nestor, the Achaeans’ warder, the King, 
Holding his staff; and about him were his gathered sons in a ring. 

New come from their rooms. Echephron and Strati us, there they were; 
Perseus was there, and Aretus, Thrasymedes, godhead’s peer; 

And to them came forth the sixth man, Pisistratus warfain and great. 

So Telemachus the godlike amidst them they led to his seat, 

And Nestor, Gerenian Rider, in their midst the word began: 

“ Loved sons, fulfil my desire in the swiftest wise ye can. 

That of all the Gods from Athene I most the grace may gain, 

Who to our glorious God-feast came manifest and plain. 420 
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Now let one go to the meadow, that, as swift as it may be done. 

We have a heifer hither, with the neatherd driving her on; 

And let one to the black ship going of Telemachus, mighty of mind. 

Fetch hither all his fellows, two only abiding behind. 

And one to Laerces the goldsmith, the bidding let him say. 

That he come the horns of the heifer with gold to overlay. 

But here let the others be gathered, and let them bid withal 

The handmaids to dight us the banquet in our glorious house and hall. 

And to set forth the seats and the logs, and bear forth water fair.” 429 

He spake, and they fell to and hastened, andtheheifer was speeded there 
From the mead; and thither came, from the swift ship shapely wrought. 
The high-souled Telemachus’ fellows: and the smith came there, and he 
brought 

His smithying tools in his hand, his craft’s fulfilling gear. 

To wit, his hammer and anvil, and his fire-tongs fashioned fair. 
Wherewith the gold to smithy. And thither, to gather her meed 
Of the hallowed gifts, came Athene. Then old Nestor of the Steed 
Gave gold, and the craftsman wrought it, and therewith were the beast’s 
horns done. 

That thereof might the Goddess be glad as its fairness she looked upon. 
Then Stratius and Echephron fair by the horns the heifer led ; 439 

And Aretus came from the chamber with a bowl with flowers bespread. 
And therein the hand-washing water; and his other hand did hold 
The barley-meal maund : and stood forth Thrasymedes, war-biding and bold 
In his hand the axe well whetted all ready the heifer to hew; 

And Perseus held the blood-bowl. Then the rider Nestor ’gan do 
The hand-washing and barley-sprinkling, and much prayer to Athene he 
sped 

In the outset, and cast in the fire the forelock of the head. 

But when they had prayed and cast forth the barley-meal thereon. 

Then drew anigh Thrasymedes the high-souled Nestor’s son. 

And he hewed and the beast’s neck-tendons he sundered with the blade 
And loosened the might of the heifer, and the whoop and the cry they made. 
The daughters and the sons’ wives, and the wife the reverend queen, 45 1 
Eurydice, first-born daughter of Clymenus once had she been. 

So they from the wide-wayed earth raised the beast and held her then. 

And Pisistratus slaughtered her straightway, the leader of ranks of men. 
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But when the black blood had flowed forth and life the bones had left, 
Thenat once they sheared up the carcase, and the thighs thereof they cleft, 
And all in due wise and wonted; and twofold wrapping they made 
Of fat about them, and slices of the raw flesh on them laid. 

On the faggots the elder burned them and poured on the gleaming wine, 
But the youths stood by him and handled the forks five-fold of tyne ; 460 
But when burned up were the thighs, and the inwards were tasted aright. 
They cut up the flesh, and the gobbets on spits for the roasting dight. 
And they handled the spits sharp-pointed and roasted it then and there. 

Meanwhile was Telemachus bathed by Polycaste the fair. 

Of Nestor son of Neleus the youngest daughter and last ; 

And when she had washed his body and the olive oil o’er him cast. 

And had done a frock upon him, and a fair cloak thereon laid. 

From the bath he went, and his body as fair as a God’s was made. 

So he went and by Nestor’s side, the Shepherd of Folk, did he sit. 

But when they had roasted the outflesh, and drawn it off from the spit. 
They sat and fell to feasting, and men of worth rose up 47 1 

And poured the wine unto them in many a golden cup. 

But when the yearning for meat and for drink they had done away. 

Then the Rider, Gerenian Nestor, began to speak and to say: 

“ O sons, for Telemachus bring ye the well-maned horses fair. 

And unto the chariot yoke them that he the way may wear.” 

He spake, and therewithal his word did they hearken and heed. 

And straight the swift-foot horses to the car they yoked with speed, 

And therein laid the store-maid bread and wine and dainty meat, 

E’en such as kingfolk cherished of Zeus are wont to eat. 480 

Then Telemachus went up straightway on the lovely-fashioned car. 

And Pisistratus, son of Nestor, the chief of the men of war. 

Went up on the car moreover, and caught in hand the rein. 

And smote the steeds to be going, and unloth they sped to the plain ; 
And the builded burg of Pylos, and the steep they left behind. 

And daylong the yoke they were swaying that both the twain did bind. 

But now the sun sank under, and dark lay on every road, 

When they came their ways to Pherse and Diodes’ abode, 
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Of Orsllochus begotten, whom Alpheus did beget. 

There nightlong they abided and guest-cheer for them he set. 490 

But when the Mother of Daylight, Rose-fingered Dawn, shone clear. 
They yoked their steeds and mounted the chariot painted fair. 

Then they drove their ways from the forecourt, from the echoing cloister 
sped. 

And they smote the steeds to be going, and nothing loth they fled. 

Till they came to the plain wheat-bearing, and fast their way they wore. 
So speedily their going the swift-foot horses bore : 

And so the sun sank under, and all ways were shadowed o’er. 


BOOK IV 

THE ARGUMENT 

TELEMACHUS COMETH WITH PISISTRATUS, SON 
OF NESTOR, TO MENELAUS AT SPARTA, AND HATH 
SOME TIDINGS OF HIS FATHER. THE WOOERS WAY- 
LAY TELEMACHUS’ RETURN. PENELOPE HATH A 
DREAM SENT FOR HER SOLACE BY ATHENE. 

S O they came unto Lacedaemon in the hollow dales adown. 

To the house of Menelaus, the lord of high renown. 

And they found him holding a wedding to many a man of his kin. 
Of his son and daughter the noble his house and his home within. 

Now her to the son was he sending of Achilles, the cleaver of war. 

As he yea-said and promised to give her by Troy in the days of yore; 
And now the Gods for these to its end the wedding would speed; 

So the maiden was he flitting to wend with chariot and steed 

To the Myrmidon burg all-glorious, where the man was lord and king. 

But the daughter of Alector from Sparta withal would he bring i o 

For his last-loved son. Megapen thes, the mighty man born of a slave; 

For now the Gods unto Helen no fruit of her body gave 

Since the day when the lovely maiden, Hermione, she bare. 

As the golden Aphrodite of body fashioned fair. 

Thus then in the high-roofed hall were feasting, the neighbours and kin 
Of the glorious Menelaus, and were merry therewithin; 

And to them a goodly minstrel was harping and singing the lay; 
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And e’en with his song’s beginning two tumblers fell to play, 

And amidst the feasting folk they whirled about as they played. 

But by the porch of the homestead those twain their horses stayed, 20 

Telemachus the hero and Nestor’s noble son, 

And the swam, e’en Eteoneus, came forth and looked thereon. 

Of the glorious Menelaus the handy fellow; so then 

Hewent through the house to be telling thereof tothe Shepherd of Men, 

And drew anigh unto him, and set these words on the wing: 

“There are stranger guests come hither, Menelaus God-bred king. 

Two men that are like in fashion to the km of mighty Zeus. 

What say’st thou then? Their horses swift-footed shall we loose, 

Or speed them on to another who to guest them may be fain? ” 

But the yellow Menelaus in wrath thus answered again : 30 

“ Eteoneus, son of Boethous, no fool thou wert wont to be. 

But now as a child mere folly thou babblest unto me. 

Whatl have we not eaten guest-cheer of other men, we twain. 

Ere hither we got us home ; if yet of Zeus we may gain 

An end of trouble henceforward? Go, loose the guest-folks’ steeds. 

And bring the men in to be feasted according to their needs.” 

Then the swain from the hall departed, and called on those who were there, 
Of the handy swains of service, along with him to fare; 

And they the sweating horses from the yoke unharnessed straight 
And tied them up to the mangers wherefrom the horse-kind ate, 40 

And they casfathe oats into them, and hoary barley withal; 

Then they tilted up the chariot ’gainst the shining face of the wall, 

And into the holy house brought the twain, much wondering 
At what their eyes were beholding of the house of the Zeus-bred king; 
For therein was a glory abiding as it were of the moon or the sun 
In the high-roofed house of the famous, Menelaus the mighty one. 

But when they for their eyes’ rejoicing had gazed as they deemed it good, 
They went to the well-smoothed bath-vats to wash them as they would; 
And when the maids had washed them and with oil had sleeked them well. 
They did the frocks upon them, and cloaks of close-set fell ; 50 

And they sat on the chairs beside him, Menelaus, Atreus’ son. 

And a damsel brought them water for their hands, and poured thereon 
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From a goodly golden ewer in a bowl of silver white. 

Then the board well-smoothed and polished before them there she dight. 
And a goodwife brought them bread, and set it down beside, 

Of meat she made them welcome of such as did there betide. 

And the sewer set forth the platters of flesh-meat manifold. 

And therewithal beside them he set the cups of gold. 

Then the yellow Menelaus, he greeted the twain and said: 

“ N ow taste the meat and be merry ; but when ye have broken bread 6o 
And have eaten, then will we ask you what manner of men ye be; 

For in you the race of your fathers hath not faded utterly. 

And ye are of men mace-wielding, and the kin of Zeus-bred kings. 

For it is not in men that are base-born to beget such noble things.” 

With that word the fatted ox-chine, the roast, in hand did he take, 

And gave them the very portion meted out for his honour’s sake; 

And therewith they stretched out their hands to the meat that before them lay. 
But when of meat and of drink they had worn the longing away. 

Then to the son of Nestor spake Telemachus, drawing anear. 

Laying his head to his head that the others might not hear: 'jo 

“ O thou, the son of Nestor, to my heart the dearest of all! 

Note thou the flashing of brass about the echoing hall. 

The gleam of the gold, and amber, and silver, and ivory I 
E’en such must the courts withinward of Zeus the Olympian be . 

For wealth untold : as I look my soul doth the wonder take.” 

But the yellow Menelaus was ware of the word he spake, 

And he sent his voice to them ward, and set such words on the wing: 

“ Dear son, no man that dieth may strive with Zeus the king, 

F or deathless are his houses, and his wealth may never die : 

But of manfolk there may or may not be with me in wealth to vie. 8o 
Yet at least many things have I suffered, and have wandered far and near. 
And about in ships have been flitted to come back in the eighthlong year. 

To Cyprus and Phoenicia and .Egypt have I strayed; 

.Ethiopia too and Sidon, and Erembian land we made. 

And Lybia withal, where the lambs are full-horned from their very birth. 
And thrice are the sheepkind yeaning inthespaceof one y ear of the earth ; 
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Where neither king nor shepherd may ever lack to eat 
Of either cheese or flesh-meat, or to drink milk fresh and sweet, 

For yearlong there unceasing they yield to the milking-trough. 

But while about I wandered and gat me gear enough, 90 

That very while another was taking my brother’s life. 

In covert wise and unwares by the wiles of his wicked wife; 

So in little joy am I ruling o’er all this wealth ye see. 

Ye may know hereof from your fathers, whosoever they may be. 

How much of grief I have suflFered, how gone is my house of old. 

That once was so goodly dwelt in, that such plenteous gear did hold. 
Yea, would that I had but a third, and there still in my house to abide. 
And that safe those men were living who long ago have died 
In broad Troy far from Argos, the horseland of the earth! 

“ But while for all this I lament me, and grief in my soul has birth, 1 00 

And oft in my halls here sitting my soul I satisfy 
With bewailing of my sorrows, and oft lay sorrow by 
(Since soon will a man be sated of lamentation chill) ; 

Not so for all these do I sorrow as for one I sorrow still. 

Whose memory maketh loathly my meat and my sleeping-tide. 

For no one man of Achseans such labour did abide 

As Odysseus wrought and laboured: and for him it was to be 

But very toil and trouble ; and enduring grief to me 

That so long he wandereth houseless, while of him all tidings fail. 

Whether he liveth or dieth. There too for him they wail, 1 1 o 

Penelope wise of heart, and Laertes elder of days. 

And Telemachus left in hishomesteadnew-bornwhenhewenthisways.” 

He spake, and therewith the youngling to yearning grief he stirred. 

And he dropped the tears from his eyelids as he of his father heard; 
While before his eyes he was holding the cloak of purple dye 
With both hands; but Menelaus beheld him heedfully. 

And in his mind and his mood was he musing therewithal 

If he should abide till the youngling to his mind his father should call, 

Or whether he first should ask him and seek all matters to learn. 

But while in his mind and his mood these matters did he turn, 1 20 

Lo, Helen came from her chamber fragrant, high-vaulted of old; 
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And like unto Artemis was she, the Dame of the Shaft of Gold. 

And there with her came Adraste, who set forth the well-wrought chair; 
But the carpet of soft wool woven forth did Alcippe bear, 

And Phylo a silver basket, the gift of Polybus’ wife 
Alcandra; in Thebes of .iEgypt forsooth she weareth life. 

Where of all the world most treasure the houses in them have. 

But he to Menelaus two silver bath-vats gave. 

Two caldrons withal three-footed, and of gold ten talents’ weight. 

And his wife to Helen moreover gave goodly gifts and great: 1 30 

A distaff of gold and a basket fashioned on wheels to run. 

Of silver wrought; but its edges about with gold were done. 

And e’en this it was that was carried and set down by Phylo the maid. 
With the wrought yarn all fulfilled, and the distaff over it laid. 

Reached out therefrom, with its head well charged with dark-blue wool. 
So Helen sat in the chair and under her feet was the stool. 

So she spake out words to her husband, and asked him heedfully : 

“ Know we, O Menelaus, Zeus-cherished, who these be? 

And what men of men they avow them, who this our house would seek? 
Shall I lie or speak out the truth? Nay, my mood would have me speak. 

I say then that none hath been seen, whether man or woman it were, 1 4 1 
(And a mighty wonder holds me as I gaze upon him there). 

More like than this man to the son of Odysseus mighty of heart, 
Telemachus, left in his homestead new-born when he needs must depart; 
What time the Achaean war-host for the shameless, even for me. 

Went up under Troy and were waking the war so mightily.” 

But the yellow Menelaus he answered her and spake: 

“ Of this thing and the likeness thou deemest note also did I take: 

And e’en now when I called unto mind the tale of Odysseus, and told 
Of his toil and his trouble for me, that was grievous and manifold, 150 

Then this man from under his brows let a bitter tear fall down. 

As before his eyes he was holding the lap of his purple gown.” 

Then Pisistratus, son of Nestor, spake out and answered again: 

“ Menelaus, son of Atreus, Zeus-cherished leader of men. 

Verily this is the son of him of whom thou hast told; 

But wise is the man of his mood, and were shamed were he overbold 
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Hither to come, and be first to put forth the pushing word 
Before thee, whose voice unto us is the voice of a God and a Lord. 

But for me, the Gerenian Rider, e’en Nestor bade me to go 1 59 

And guide the man hither to theeward,for thee would he look on and know, 
That some word thou mayst teach unto him or some work that he may fulfil. 
For the son of an absent father in his house hath many an ill 
When he hath none other helpers, as with this man now doth it fare. 

For far away is his father, nor others hath he there 

Who may ward him amid the people and thrust the evil away.” 

But the yellow Menelaus thus fell to answer and say: 

“ Out on it! here to my house hath come the loved man’s son, 

Who for me hath laboured sorely and such doughty deeds hath done. 
And I said that came he hither, above all Argive men 
I would greet him ; if Zeus of Olympus ferseeing had given us then 170 
Return to our house and our home in our swift ships over the sea, 

I had given him dwelling in Argos, and a burg wherein to be. 

And from Ithaca forth had I brought him, with his son and all his gear 
And all his folk; and one city of those that are dwelt in here. 

Of those that I lord it over, for him had I wasted clean. 

Then oft in this homestead meeting together had we been. 

And nothing then would have sundered our love and our delight, 

TiU the dark and the cloud of death had wrapped us up in the night. 

But God for such things happening the grudge against us bore. 

Since him only made he hapless returning never more.” 1 80 

He moved their hearts to weeping with the words that thus he said. 

There wept the Argive Helen, the Zeus-begotten maid; 

Telemachus was weeping, and the son of Atreus wept; 

Nor yet the son of Nestor his eyes unwetted kept; 

For he in his heart remembered Antilochus undone. 

The noble warrior slaughtered by the bright Dawn’s glorious Son: 

It was him he held in memory as he let these words forth fly : 

“ O Atreus’ son, the wisest of all the men that die, 

Would the ancient Nestor name thee whenso we thought of thee 
In our halls, and each of other asked what-like thou mightst be. 1 90 

Yet heed me, I pray, if thou mayest, since for my part indeed 
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I love not weeping at supper; and now doth the Day-dawn speed, 

And at hand is the Mother of Morning: though no shame I think it yet 
To weep for the man that dieth, and the day of his doom hath met, 

Since there is no other honour that is left for the hapless dead 
Save the tears to run over the cheeks, and the dipping the hair of the head. 
Lo, I had a brother that perished, nor the worst of the Argives was he. 
Yea, thou belike wilt have seen him, but he never was seen of me. 

Nor ever we met together: but men of Antilochus tell 

That he outwent all in running, and withal was a warrior fell.” 200 

But the yellow Menelaus thus spake and answered again: 

“ O friend, hereof thou speakest as a heedful man among men 

W ould speak, and would do ; yea, even were he elder-born than thy youth ; 

For e’en such a man is thy father, so wise are the words of his mouth ; 

And easy it is to know the seed of such an one 

For whom in wedding andgetting good fortune Zeus hath spun. 

But he unto Nestor hath given henceforward for ever to bide 

In his homestead, and ever smoothly toward age and the end to glide; 

While his sons should be wise withal, and right good the spear to throw. 

Now let us away with the weeping that we happed upon e’en now, 210 

And betake us again to supper, and the water let men pour 

On our hands ; then betimes on the morrow shall tales be told once more: 

’Twixt me and Telemachus then shall all speech to an end be sped.” 

He spake, and over their hands the water Asphalion shed. 

The handy swain of the King Menelaus, glorious and great. 

And they reached their hands therewith to the feast and the ready meat. 

But now did the Zeus-born Helen on other matters think. 

And she cast a thing and a drug in the wine whence they would drink. 
The queUer of grief and of anger, that luUeth all evil asleep ; 

And when this in the bowl is mingled and thereof one drinketh deep. 
Then all day long o’er his cheek no tear adown shall fall, 22 1 

Not e’en if his father lie dead and his mother were dead withal; 

Nay, not if his brother before him the brazen edge should smite. 

Or his well-loved son were slaughtered and his eyes beheld the sight. 
Such goodly drugs and crafty the daughter of Zeus did own, 

And Polydamna gave them, the wife of .Egyptian Th 6 n, 

Where most drugs of the world all over the corn-kind acres bear; 
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And many are hale for the mingling, and many are deadly and drear. 

And every man of the leeches of that land is skilled indeed 

Above all men ; for truly are they Paeeon’s seed. 230 

But when in the bowl she had put it and the wine she had bidden pour, 
Forthwith she betook her to speaking, and said the word once more : 

“ Menelaus, son of Atreus, Zeus-cherished, and ye twain. 

Sons of the good and the gallant, since turn and turn again 
Zeus giveth good and evil, and of all things hath he might, 

Be sitting here and feasting within our halls to-night. 

With spoken tales be merry. Hear one befitting well; 

For not with words may I number all tales that erst befell 
Of the toils of Odysseus the patient, and all that him betid. 

But one alone will I tell of that the brave man dared and did 240 

In Troy-town, where the Achaeans full many an evil bore. 

For he on his own body laid grievous stripes and sore, 

And with loathly rags on his shoulders, and e’en as a slave did he go. 
And came his ways to the city and the wide ways of the foe. 

So hid in the alien likeness of a beggar was he then ; 

But nought forsooth was he such-like by the ships of Achaean men. 

In that shape went he down into Troy, and no man knew him there 
But I alone: I knew him e’en in that guise and gear. 

Therewith I questioned him straidy, but he shunned it with crafty lore; 
But at last, when I had washed him and with oil had sleeked him o’er, 2 50 
And had set the raiment on him, and had sworn an oath of might 
That never amid the Trojans would I bring Odysseus to light, 

TiU he came to the booths of batde and the swift-going ships of the sea, 
Then aU the Achaean counsel he opened out unto me. 

And many an one of the Trojans with the long-edged brass he slew, 

And came his ways to the Argives and therefrom much knowledge drew. 

“ Shrill wailed the Trojan women, the others, but I was fain ; 

For turned was my mind and my mood to get me home again : 

And now I loathed the blindness from Aphrodite’s hand. 

Wherewith she led me away from the well-loved father-land. 260 

Apart from my child, and my chamber, and my lord she sundered me there, 
Though neither in wit was he lacking, nor in form of his body feir.” 
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But the yellow Menelaus thus answered thereunto : 

“Yea, all these things, O wife, hast thou told in manner due; 

I have known the mind and the counsel of many a man of war. 

O’er a mighty deal of the earth have I passed and wandered afar. 

But never anywhere yet have I seen such a thing with mine eyes 
As the heart that Odysseus had of the patient mind and wise. 

Yea, and this deed, this other that the stout man dared and did. 

When in the Horse well-shapen we, the best of the Argives, were hid, 2 70 
And for all the Trojan people we bore the death and the doom. 

For then thou earnest thither, and some God had bidden thee come 
Who on giving the gam and the glory to the folk of Troy was bent. 

And Deiphobus the godlike withal beside thee went. 

Three times about thou wentedst and handledst the hollow snare, 

And on all the best of the Danaans by name thou calledst there. 

And the voice of all wives of the Argives wert thou feigning cunningly. 
Now there were the son of Tydeus and the great Odysseus and I, 

All we were sitting amidmost and hearkened thy cry and thy speech. 

And we twain, Tydides and I, were minded each and each 280 

Either to rise and come forth, or to answer thee back from within ; 

But Odysseus there withheld us, though we longed that work to win : 
And so we sons of Achseans, in silence sat we all. 

Save that Anticlus of all men with words would answer and call, 

But on his mouth Odysseus laid his most mighty hand. 

And held it there and stayed him, and saved the Achaean band. 

Till at last did Pallas Athene from usward lead thee away.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered and ’gan say : 

“ Menelaus, son of Atreus, Zeus-cherished people’s lord. 

Woe worth ! for not even so the woful weird might he ward, 290 

Not even though within him he bore an iron heart. 

But come now, turn us bedward, that we others for our part 
May have our fill of slumber, and in sweet sleep be laid.” 

He spake, and the Argive Helen straightway the handmaids bade 
To lay the beds in the cloister, and over them to do 
Fair purple rugs, and thereover the coverlets to strew. 

And over aU to be casting the blankets thick and fair. 

Forth then from the hall they wended, and torch in hand they bare, 

XIII.E 
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And arrayed the beds, and the marshal therefrom the guest-folk led. 
And in the porch of the homestead they laid them down abed, 300 

Telemachus the warrior, and Nestor’s noble son; 

But Atrldes slept in the nook of his house high-builded and done, 

And beside him the long-robed Helen, the glory of women, lay. 

But when shone out the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Early Day, 
From his bed uprose Menelaus, the good at the battle-word. 

And clad him; and over his shoulders he hung his sharpened sword. 

And unto his sleek-skinned foot-soles fair-fashioned sandals tied. 

And like to a God to look on forth then from his chamber he hied; 

And so to Telemachus came he, and named him and spake the word: 

“ What need hath brought thee hither, T elemachus the lord, 310 

To Lacedaemon the Holy, o’er the broad back of the sea? 

Thine own or a common matter ? Speak straight and plain to me.” 

But Telemachus the heedful this word in answer spoke : 

“ Zeus-cherished son of Atreus, Menelaus leader of folk, 

I came that thou mightest tell me of my father some true tale: 

But my house is being devoured; the fat lands to fallow fail. 

And the house is filled with the foemen, and oft and every day 
My knock-kneed shambling oxen and my huddling sheep they slay. 
Those Wooers of my mother with insolence fulfilled: 

So now to thy knees have I hied me, if thou mayst be so willed, 320 

To tell of his woful death-day if thou saw’st it with thine eyes. 

Or from any other wanderer hast heard the tale arise. 

— This man, his mother bore him to most exceeding woe — 

But have no respect of my sorrow or be soft and soothing now. 

But tell me all the story what wise the man thou hast seen. 

And I pray thee if ever my father, the noble Odysseus, hath been 
As good as his word unto thee of the thing that he promised to do 
Amid the folk of the Trojans, the land of Achaean woe. 

Of these things for me bethink thee, and tell me the very truth.” 

Then from wrath-burdened mind Menelaus the fair thus answered the 
youth: 

“ Out on it ! how are these W ooers thus minded ? yea and why 33 
In the bed of a great-heart man will they, the puny, lie? 
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As when some hind hath been laying in a mighty lion’s lair 
Her little fawns new-born, un weaned, and she leaveth them there. 

And pasturing seeketh the knolls and the dales aU grass bespread. 

But lo ! it befalleth thereafter that he cometh back to his bed. 

And unto them both he dealeth a dreadful doom straightway; 

And a dreadful doom for these men shall Odysseus deal on a day. 

Grant Zeus the Father, Athene, and Apollo, that it might fall. 

That being such a man as he showed him by Lesbos’ well-built wall, 340 
When he stood against Philomeleides, and the strife of wrestling had, 
And threw him a mighty fall, and all the Achseans were glad — 

Might Odysseus but meet those Wooers such a man as then was he. 
Short then were their fated life-days, and bitter their wedding should be. 
But of this whereof thou beseechest nought crooked or beside 
The very sooth will I tell thee, and nought with guile will I hide. 

But all that which I had from the Elder, the Unerring-one of the Sea, 

No word thereof will I cover or huddle it up from thee. 

“The Gods in ./Egypt held me, though hither would I be gone. 

Since the gifts an hundred-folded for them I had not done, 350 

And ever the Gods would have us of their bidding mindful to be. 

Now there is a certain island amidst of the wave-washing sea. 

That Pharos is named of men-folk, from .ffigypt lying there 
As far as in one day’s sailing a hollow ship may fare; 

When fast behind her follows the sea-wind piping shrill; 

And therein is a handy haven, where the shapely ships that fill 
Their store of the deep black water they drag down to the seas. 

There for twenty days God held us, and never came the breeze. 

No breath o’er the salt seas blowing; though such be born indeed 
O’er the broad back of the seaflood the fleeting ships to speed. 360 

There had all our victual perished, and all the might of our men, 

If a certain of the Godfolk had not pitied and saved me then. 

E’en the daughter of Proteus the mighty, the Elder of the Sea, 

Eidothea hight, whose mind was mightily moved by me. 

For she met me wandering alone as apart from my fellows I went. 

Who over the isle-shore scattered fished on with angles bent; 

For indeed their bellies constrained them, and hunger pinched them sore. 
So she drew anigh me and spake, and the word to mewards bore : 

£2 
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“‘Art thou but simple, O Stranger, and exceeding wanting in wit? 

Or wanton and heedless art thou? Or thy grief thou lovest it? 370 

That so long in this isle thou art holden, and no issue mayst thou find. 
While the heart of thy folk is failing and minished is their mind?’ 

“ She spake, but I took up the word and answered for my part: 

‘ Nay, now to thee will I tell it, since one of the Gods thou art. 

That unwilling here am I holden ; and this is the tale to tell. 

That I trespass against the Deathless who in the wide heaven dwell. 

But since the Gods know all things, do thou speak out and say 

Which one of the Deathless hath hindered and bound me back from my way, 

And my wending back, and my going across the fishy main ? ’ 

“ So I spake; but that Godhead’s glory thus answered me again : 3 80 

‘ Yea to thee, O friend, will I tell it as clearly as I may. 

Here haunteth the Sea-wight, the Elder, that never goeth astray, 

Proteus the deathless of.®gypt, who throughly knoweth all 
The deeps of the sea; of Poseidon the very bounden thrall: 

And they say that he is my father and begat me once on a while. 

Now mightest thou compass an ambush to take the man by guile. 

He should tell thee of thy faring, and the way that is meted for thee. 
Whereby thou shalt get thee homeward across the fishy sea. 

Y ea, thou dear unto Zeus, he shall tell thee, if thereof thou hast the will, 
What thing in thine house hath befallen, be it good, or be it ill, 390 
While afar and long thou hast wandered and laboured thy way with pain.’ 

“ She spake, and I took up the word and answered her again : 

* Yea now, for this Ancient of Gods do thou devise the snare, 

Lest he perchance escape me foreseeing and beware. 

For ’tis hard for a man that dieth against a God to prevail.’ 

“ I spake and that Godhead’s glory again took up the tale : 

‘Yea, all shall I tell thee, O friend, that thereof thou have no doubt : 
When up to the midmost heaven the sun hath wended about, 

The Sea-floods’ Elder unerring cometh up from the brine outright, 
Along with the breath of the west-wind with the darkling ripple dight, 
And in the hollow places of the rocks he falleth asleep, ^ 40 : 

Andabout him the flock of the sea-calves, thebroodoftheMaidoftheDe 
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Lie sleeping gathered together, come up from the hoary sea, 

And they breathe forth a bitter savour of the brine where the flood-wells be. 
Now thither will I lead thee when the dawn beginneth to show. 

And lay thee there all duly: but three whom thou dost know 
To be the best of thy fellows from thy fair-decked ships choose well. 

But that Elder’s baleful magic to thee will I fuUy tell: 

For first unto numbering his sea-calves and telling them o’er will he fall. 
But when his count is accomplished, and he hath beheld them all, 410 
Then lieth he down amidst them, as a shepherd amidst of his sheep. 

But so soon as ye have beheld him that he lieth there asleep, 

Then mind ye of your starkness and to your might look ye. 

That ye hold him, as sore as he striveth, and longeth to be free. 

He will try it and turn into all things, aU such as creep upon earth. 

And he will be the water, and the fire that of God hath birth. 

But all unmoved do ye hold him, and press him all the more. 

But when he shall speak unto you in the shape that he had before. 

And he being then nought other than ye saw him lying asleep, 

Then refrain your might and loosen that Elder of the Deep. 420 

But ask him which of the Gods it is that is hard on thee. 

And ask of thine homeward faring, and thy road o’er the fishy sea.’ 

“She spake, and therewithal dived under the billowy flood; 

But unto my ships I wended where hauled on the sands they stood, 

And with many things as I went my mind was darkened o’er. 

But when at last I was come to the sea and the ships and the shore, 

Our supper there we dighted, and the deathless night came on. 

And there on the salt-sea beach the slumber and sleep we won. 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Dawn, shone clear. 

By the side of the wide-wayed seaflood in that hour did I fare, 430 
Many things of the Godfolk praying: and I had with me fellows three. 
E’en such as of wont I trusted when any deed was to be. 

“But she meanwhile went under the broad breast of the main. 

And with four skins of the sea-calves came up from the sea again. 

And all were new-flayed, for she devised for her father a snare; 

So then in the sand of the sea-beach she scooped for us each a lair. 

And sat and abode our coming till we neared her down on the beach: 

Then she laid us all in order, and a skin cast over each. 
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Now our ambush was like to be grim, for indeed the baleful stench 
Of the sea-bred beasts sore grieved us as we lay in the lurking-trench, 

For who indeed would lie down and sleep by a sea-born whale? 441 

But she saved us, and found us a solace that was of much avail, 

F or the deathless sweet-breathed savour she brought, and the same did lay 
Beneath the nostril of each man, and the whale-stench did away. 

“ Through the morning there were we biding, and patient hearts we bore. 
Till the calves from the sea came flocking and pressing up ashore, 

And laid them down on the sea-beach in order all around. 

But at noon from the sea came the Elder, and there his calves he found 
Fat fed, and he went o’er their order, and their number did he tell ; 449 

And us first mid the whales did he number, and no doubt his soul befell 
Of the guile and the craft we devised him ; but he lay down to sleep at the last. 
Then we whooped and fell upon him, and our hands about him cast. 

And nothing then did the Elder forget of his ancient guile ; 

For first a well-maned lion he was, and then in a while 
A dragon he was, and a panther, and a boar of mighty make. 

And wet water withal, and a tree that aloft its leaves did shake. 

But unblenching there we held him, and patient hearts we bore. 

But when he was grieved and weary, that Elder of ancient lore, 

Then was he fain of asking, and bespake me words, and said : 

“ ‘ What God, O son of Atreus, this rede for thee hath made, 460 

That by guile thou hast got me unwilling; what wouldst thou that I do?’ 

“ So he said, and I spake unto him and answered thereunto: 

*Thou knowest, O Ancient; why then dost thou wind thy question about? 
For here in this isle am I holden, and can find me no way out. 

And hence the heart within me is worn and brought alow : 

Now therefore do thou tell me, since the Gods all matters know, 

Which one of the Deathless hindereth, and ever bindeth me. 

From my homeward road and my faring across the fishy sea ? ’ 

“ So I spake, and he in turn made answer in such wise: 

* Y ea, thee it behoved most surely to make fair sacrifice 470 

To Zeus and the Gods ere ye wended, that as swiftly as might be 
Ye should win to the land of your fathers as ye sailed the wine-dark sea. 
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Now to thee is the doom not meted to behold thy friends and thy kin, 

And to come to the land of thy fathers, and thine house well-builded therein. 
Before thou hast got thee again to the River of JEgypt of old. 

And the water fallen from Zeus ; and the gifts an hundred-fold 
Thou hast done to the Deathless Gods who dwell in the wide-spread heaven ; 
And then by the Gods shall thy way and the road that thou wouldest be 
given.’ 

“ So he said, and thereat within me my very heart would break. 

Because he bade me backward the JEgyptian land to make, 480 

And wend o’er the darkling sea-flood a long and weary way; 

Wherefore in words I answered, and thus to him did say: 

‘Yea, all will I do, O Ancient! in such wise as thou biddest me do. 

But I prithee tell me hereot, and speak but the word that is true. 

Came those Achaeans home a-shipboard safe and hale, 

Whom we left there, I and Nestor, when from Troy-town we did sail? 

Or else the bitter bane on his ship hath any found? 

Or amidst the hands ofwell-wiUerswhen the spindle of war he had wound?’ 

“ So I spake; but again he answered, and in this wise took up the tale: 

‘ Atrides, why dost thou ask me ? since thee it shall nowise avail 490 

To know and to seek out my mind; but this to thee I tell. 

That not long shalt thou bide unweeping when all thou knowest well. 

For of these a many were quelled, and left was many an one. 

But of all the brass-clad Achasans of the champions perished none 
On the homeward way save twain : and thou know’st of the battle strife: 
And one yet mid the wide sea somewhere is hoarded and hath his life. 
Amid the long-oared ships was Ajax quelled indeed. 

For on to the edge of Gyrae him did Poseidon speed. 

And on to the mighty rock-walls he drew him safe from the sea. 

And there his bane had he ’scaped, though loathed of Athene was he. 

But he from a mind bewildered a word o’erweening cast, 50 1 

How that now, in despite of the Gods, from the deep of the sea he had passed. 
But him and his monstrous boasting then did Poseidon hear. 

And straight in his mighty hands he caught up his three-tyned spear. 

And therewith the rock Gyraean he smote, and clave it atwain. 

So that part in its place was abiding, and a fragment fell in the main, 

E’en that whereon Ajax was sitting when his mind was clouded o’er. 
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Him then to the billowy sea-flood down the endless deep it bore, 

And thus and there he perished and the salt sea-water drank. 

But thy brother fled from destruction, and thence away he shrank 510 
In the hollow ships; for Here the high queen saved him there. 

But e’en as unto the headland of Mdea he drew near, 

The whirlwind snatched him away and him thenceforward drave. 
Lamenting very sorely, across the fishy wave, 

To the outermost land and the house where Thyestes dwelt of old ; 

But as then his son JEgistheus that dwelling-place did hold. 

But when from even thence safe seemed his faring home. 

And again fair wind gave the Gods, and he to his house was come, 

O then the land of his fathers in joy he went thereon ! 519 

And he touched the land and he kissed it, and the hot tears many an one. 
From him were they pouring adown as he saw his land and was glad. 

But him was the watcher beholding from the watching-place he had. 
Held there by the wily ^gistheus, who had promised to give him of gold 
Two talents’ weight for a guerdon. There watch yearlong did he hold. 
Lest the King should slip by and be mindful of his courage fierce and fell. 
He now to the homestead hurried to the Folk-shepherd tidings to tell. 
And straightway that .®gistheus devised a cunning snare. 

For twenty men from the township he chose, of the best that were there. 
And set them to lurk: but elsewhere he bade the banquet dight. 

And with chariots and horses he wended to bid thereto forthright 530 
Agamemnon the Shepherd of Folk; and he pondered the evil deed. 

For all unawares and feasting the King to his bane did he lead. 

And slaughtered him there as men slaughter a fatted ox in the stall. 

Nor yet of Atrides’ fellows was any man left at all. 

Nor any man of ^gistheus : but in the halls they died.’ 

“ He spake the word, and all broken did the heart within me abide. 

And I wept on the sea-sand sitting, and desire in my heart was done 
To be living any longer or to look on the light of the sun. 

But when I was weary of weeping and wallowing on the ground. 

The unerring sea-bred Elder a word for me he round : 540 

“*No longer, son of Atreus, weep on so wearily, 

For of no avail shall we find it; but as swiftly as may be 

Seek out what way ye may wend you aback to your father’s land. 
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For either alive shall ye meet him, or Orestes hath been beforehand 
And hath slain him, and ye shall happen upon his funeral feast.’ 

“He spake, and the heart within me and the proud soul in my breast 
Once more had rest and solace of all my sore lament. 

And I lifted up my voice and a word on the wing I sent : 548 

‘Then I know concerning these men, but a third didst thou speak of to me 
Whom thou saidst alive was hoarded somewhere in the wide-spread sea. 
Or dead? for I long to hearken though it bring me grief to have heard.’ 

“ So I spake, but he spake again, and gave me an answering word : 

‘The son of Laertes it is, whose home is the Ithacan stead; 

And I in an island beheld him, as plenteous tears he shed 

In the house of the Nymph Calypso; and perforce she holdeth him there. 

So that he may not wend him to his fatherland to fare. 

For now indeed no fellows and no oar-dight ships hath he. 

E’en such as thence might speed him o’er the broad back of the sea. 

But, Zeus-cherished Menelaus, to thee it shall not come 

In the horse-kind land of Argos to meet thy death and doom. 560 

But unto the fields Elysian and the wide world’s utmost end. 

Where dwells tawny Rhadamanthus, the Deathless thee shall send. 
Wherein are the softest life-days that men may ever gain; 

No snow and no ill weather, nor any drift of rain ; 

But Ocean ever wafteth the wind of the shrilly west. 

On menfolk ever breathing, to give them might and rest; 

Because thou hast wedded Helen, and God’s son art said to be.’ 

“And withal at that word of his he went under the billowy sea. 

And unto the ships and my fellows the godlike I wended withal. 

While many a darksome shadow about my heart did fall; 570 

But when at last to the ships and the sea-side we had won. 

Then all we set out supper, and Deathless Night came on. 

And withal we laid us down and slept on the sea-beach there. 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Dawn, shone clear. 
Then first the ships we shoved adown to the holy sea. 

And we set the masts and the sails in the ships wrought evenly. 

And withal aboard went our fellows, and on the thwarts took seat. 

And in orderly fashion sitting with the oars the grey sea beat. 
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“ Back then to the River of ^gypt, Zeus-fed, the ships I brought, 

And the gifts a hundred-folded all duly done I wrought ; 580 

But when of the Gods undying I had stayed the evil will, 

I heaped up the howe to my brother that his fame might be quenchless still. 
This done we wended us homeward, and the Deathless gave to me 
Fair wind, and sent us swiftly to the land where we would be. 

“ But come now, I bid thee tarry within my house and hall 
Until the eleventh day, or the twelfth day, shall befall. 

When in goodly wise will I speed thee and give good gifts to thee — 
Three steeds and a fair-smoothed twi-car ; and another gift shall be 
A goodly cup wherewith to the Deathless Gods to pour. 

That of me thou mayest be mindfixl each day and evermore.” 590 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answering fell to say: 

"No long while, son of Atreus, my parting-tide delay. 

Forsooth yearlong were I willing to sit here by thy side. 

And in my soul no longing for kindred or home would abide ; 

For wondrous joy I deem it thy word and thy tale to hear. 

But now are my fellows wearying as they bide in Pylos the fair; 

And forsooth for a space of time in thine house hast thou holden me. 

But the gift, whatso thou wilt give me, an heirloom let it be. 

For to Ithaca take I no horses, but leave them here as a gam 

To thee ; for thou rulest over a mighty stretch of plain. 600 

And there groweth the lote-grass plenty, and withal the galingale. 

And there wheat and rye and barley, white, wide-spread, shall not fail. 
But in Ithaca are no courses wide-reaching, nor any mead; 

A goatland : yet unto me more sweet than the land of the steed. 

For not mead-rich nor horse-driving are the isles that lie in the sea: 

And Ithaca, least of all islands, for such things fitting shall be.” 

So he spake; but smiled Menelaus the deft at the battle-shout, 

And stroked him down with his hand and named him and spake out: 
"Yea, good is thy blood and begetting, dear child, as thou speakest so; 
And for thee these things will I change as I have the might to do. 610 
And of all the stored-up treasure within mine house that lies 
I will give thee the gift most goodly, and that which is most of price, 

A fair-wrought bowl will I give thee, of silver wrought throughout, 
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But of gold its lips are fashioned that go all round about. 

It was fashioned by Hephaestus, and Phaedimus the king 
Of Sidonians gave it unto me, whom his house was covering. 

When I was about departing. Now to thee will I give it to take.” 

Thus then about such matters there each unto each they spake. 

And the feasting-folk drew anear to the house of the king divine, 619 
And sheep withal were they leading, and bringing heart-gladdening wine; 
And their wives of the goodly head-gear bore in the wheaten bread. 

And in the halls were they busy and the banquet there they spread. 

But before the hall of Odysseus the Wooers pastime made. 

With casting the quoits and the goat-spears on a level floor well laid. 
Where with pride all overweening they erst were wont to be; 

But there was Antinous sitting, with Eurymachus godlike to see; 

And there were the chiefs of the Wooers and the doughtiest of all those. 
But to them now came Noemon, son of Phronius, and stood close. 

And spake to Antinous thus, and answer of him sought: 

“ Antinous, wot we at all, or perchance in our minds wot nought, 630 

When cometh Telemachus back from Pylos of the sand? 

For he went away with my ship, whereof need now cometh to hand: 

Since to Elis the wide would I j ourney, for twelve brood-mares there have I, 
And their suckling mules toil-patient untamed around them lie. 

And fain would I drive away one and tame him to my need.” 

He spake and in heart they marvelled, for as yet they deemed not indeed 
That he unto Pylos was gone, but that in the country-side 
Among the sheep, or maybe with the swineherd, he yet did abide. 

Then Antinous, son of Eupithes, the word to Noemon sent: 

“ T ell me truly now, when went he, and what lads with him went ? 640 
Were they Ithacan swains well-chosen, or his thralls and hirelings? 

Or was his might so mighty to accomplish e’en these things? 

And hereof the verity say thou, that I know full certainly. 

Thy black ship, took he her perforce ’gainst the will of thee. 

Or freely didst thou give her, since with words therefor he prayed? ” 
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Then Noemon, son of Phronius, he answered him and said: 

“ I gave him the same of my freewill; for how otherwise might one fare 
When such a man so craved it with his soul so laden with care? 

For hard it is such asking and such a gift to gainsay. 

But the swains who are his fellows are the best, were we away, 650 

Amid all the folk. Now I noted their Captain aboard, and he 
Was Mentor, or else some God e’en as like to him as may be. 

And thereat indeed I wonder, for at day-dawn yesterday 
I saw the goodly Mentor, though to Pylos by then on his way.” 

So he spake, and away he wended toward his father’s house and hall ; 

But those twain, a great amazement on their haughty souls ’gan fall; 
And they set down the Wooers together, and their game and their play 
they brake. 

And Antinous, son of Eupithes, a word amid them spake. 

Sore grieved, and his blackened heart was fulfilled with monstrous ire. 
And the eyes of him moreover were like to a flaming fire. 6 60 

“ Out on it! great is the deed, and done high-handedly, 

Telemachus he and his journey I and we deemed it would not be. 

In despite of us all hath the youngling departed just e’en as he would. 
And hath hauled down his ship and hath chosen from the folk all the better 
than good. 

Now a waxing ill shall he be henceforth; and may Zeus o’erthrow 
His might ere a heavy trouble he fashion for us to grow. 

But a swift-sailing ship and a crew of twenty give ye to me. 

That I may waylay his goings and watch the frith of sea 
Betwixt Ithaca the island and Samos’ craggy shore. 

So, sailing after his father, may he hap on troubles sore.’ ’ 670 

He spake, and all yeasaid him, and egged on his intent. 

And all they, straight arising, to the house of Odysseus went. 

But no long while it was ere their word Penelope knew, 

And the deed that the Wooers devised in the depths of their soul to do. 
For Medon the herald told her, who a word thereof did win 
As he stood without the forecourt while they wove the rede within. 

So through the house with the tidings to Penelope he ran, 

And e’en as he went o’er the threshold she spake unto the man : 
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“Herald, and why have the Wooers, the high-born, sent thee forth? 

Is it to bid the handmaids of Odysseus, the mighty of worth, 680 

To cease from their work, for them the feast and the banquet to set? 
Would that they wooed me no more, nor gathered anywhere met! 

Would that the last and the latest of feasts they had feasted here! 

Ah ye, that gathered together such plenteous life-store wear 
Of Telemachus wise-hearted, never yet then have ye heard, 

When little ye were, your fathers of aforetime tell the word 
Of what a man was Odysseus among the men of their day. 

How no man of the folk would he wrong, and no word of unright would say. 
Howbeit ’tis ever the feshion of holy kings and great 
That this one will they love of manfolk, and that other one will they hate. 
But he to no man ever did any deed of unright. 691 

But for you, your shameless souls are shown and come to light : 

Nor forsooth doth all well-doing the fruit of kindness bear.” 

Then Medon, skilled in prudence, thuswise he answered her: 

“Ah well it were, O Queen, that this were the worst of the ill; 

But indeed a grievous matter, a thing more grievous stiU, 

These Wooers are now devising: may Zeus not bring it to pass! 

For Telemachus now are they eager to slay with the whetted brass, 

As he wendeth him hither homeward; for he went of his father to hear, 

To Pylos exceeding goodly, and Lacedajmon the fair.” 700 

So he spake, and her knees were loosened and the heart within her failed. 
And a long while over her mouth the speechlessness prevailed. 

And her eyes were filled with tears and her full sweet voice fell dead. 

But at last she spake with words, and answered him and said: 

“Herald, why then went my child, and wherefore needed he 
To fare on the ships swift-sailing that to men are the steeds of the sea. 

And over the mighty waste of the waUow of waters they wend? 

Doth he so that his namearaong manfolk may perish and come to an end? ” 

But her then Medon answered, in prudence skilled and good: 

“ I wot not if one of the Godfolk hath urged him, or his own mood 710 

Drave him on to fare unto Pylos some tidings thence to get 

If his fothcr were wending homeward, or what fateful doom he hath met.” 
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So speaking, straight he departed to the house of Odysseus the fair: 

But soul-wasting grief enwrapped her, nor yet in any chair 
Did she endure to be sitting, though her house had many an one. 

On the threshold of her chamber much-wrought she sat her down 
And piteously bewailed her, and around moaned her handmaids there. 
As many of young or of old as about the homestead were. 

To these amidst plenteous wailing thus spake Penelope : 

“ Hearken, O friends ! the Olympian much grief hath given to me 720 

Beyond all other women that with me were born and bred : 

For first my glorious husband, the lion-heart, is dead. 

Bright with all worth and valour past every Danaan man. 

Whose fame was abroad in Hellas and through mid Argos ran : 

And now my son beloved from our halls have the whirlwinds rent. 

And no tidings left : for I knew not the hour when he hastened and went. 
O cruel! that none among you should have had the thought in her head, 
Though well ye knew what was toward, to lead me forth firom my bed 
In that nick of time when the youngling on his hollow black ship went; 
For I, if I had wotted that on such a way he was bent, 730 

Then verily had I stayed him for as fain of the road as he were. 

Or dead should he have left me in these halls of the homestead here. 

But now let a handy swain bid Dolius hither to come. 

The thrall that my father gave me when here I was wending home. 

And who keepeth my orchard of trees, that as swift as may be done 
He sit beside Laertes and tell him how all hath gone. 

If he in his mind mayhappen may weave some rede of avail. 

And going out mid the people ’gainst those may raise the wail. 

Who his seed and the seed of Odysseus the godlike are eager to slay.” 

But her loved nurse Euryclea in turn did answer and say : 740 

“Dear Queen, now whether thou slay me straightway with the ruthless 
sword, 

Or let me live on in the homestead, from thee will I hide no word. 

For of all these things have I wotted, and all that he bade me I gave. 

Both bread and honey-sweet wine; but a great oath of me did he have 
To tell thee nothing hereof till the twelfth day came to hand. 

Or till thou thysdf hadst lacked him and hadst heard of him leaving the 
land; 
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Lest thou mar thy lovely body with weeping and with woe. 

But now wash thee and on thy body the clean fair raiment do, 

And up to thy bower aloft with thy handmaids wend thy way. 

And there to Athene, the Daughter of Zeus the Shielded, pray : 7 50 

For She is the one who may save him, yea, e’en from the very death. 

Nor trouble an old man’s trouble, for my mind to me nowise saith 
That the happy Gods are hating all this Arcesius’ seed: 

But there shall yet be abiding one man to hold at need 

These great high-builded houses and the fat fields far from here.” 

So saying she lulled her wailing and stanched her eyes of the tear ; 

So she washed her and on her body the raiment clean she cast. 

And up to her bower aloft with her handmaids then she passed. 

And she set the meal in the maund, and thus to Athene she prayed : 

“Hear me, O Seed of the Shielded, of Zeus, thou untamed Maid! 760 
If ever Odysseus the Shifty within these walls hath burned 
Fat thighs of ox and of sheep, thereto let thy mind be turned; 

And thereof for my sake be mindful and save my son lest he die. 

And ward him from these my Wooers of the evil hearts and high! ” 

She cried out as she spake, and the Goddess was hearkening her prayer 
and her need. 

But great in the shadowy hall was the din of the Wooers indeed. 

And thus would one say to another of those young o’erweening men : 

“ This Queen of the many Wooers dights the wedding for us then. 

But nought of the bane is she wotting that is fated for her son.” 

Thus would he say, not knowing what Fate was speeding on. 770 

But Antinous took up the word and spake in their midst again : 

“Now once for all, good fellows, firom o’erweening words refrain. 

Lest some one fetch and carry the tidings there within. 

Now let us arise in silence, and the tale and device let us win 
' Which unto us all, we Wooers, has seemed so good and fiiir.” 

So saying, he chose out twenty of the best of those that were there. 

To the ship swift-sailing they hastened, and down to the shore of the sea. 
And first adown to the deeps they hauled her there to be. 
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While in her, the coal-black ship, the masts and the sails they set. 

And into the leathern rowlocks the oars withal did they get, 780 

And fitted all in order, and the white sails hoisted abroad. 

Then the high-souled swains of service brought them their arms aboard, 
And in the deep they moored her and went up one and all; 

And therewith they gat them to supper and abode till night should fell. 

But in her upper chamber all-wise Penelope lay. 

And fasting of meat and of drink she pondared either way. 

Whether her noble son should yet escape his bane. 

Or whether by those Wooers the masterful he should be slain. 

As amidst the thronging menfolk a lion broods o’er his fear, 

Whenso all round about him they draw the ring and the snare, 7 90 
In such wise did she ponder till sleep on her did fell, 

And she slept as aback she lay, and her limbs slacked one and all. 

But the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, of other matters thought, 

And an image and a seeming in the shape of a woman she wrought, 
Iphthime Icarius’ daughter, the high-souled; her did wed 
Eumelus, who in Pherae upheld his house and stead. 

To the house of Odysseus the goodly she sped this thing away. 

That Penelope’s sore sorrow and heart-grief she should stay. 

And might stay the weeping and wailing wherewith she made lament. 

So into the sleeping-chamber by the thong of the latch it went, 800 

And above her head did it stand and this word began to say: 

“ O Penelope, then thou sleepest with sorrowing heart alway ? 

But the Gods who live so softly will nowise have thee mourn 
And weep in thine affliction; for thy son doth now return. 

Since indeed against the Godfolk no trespasser is he.” 

But therewithal thus answered the wise Penelope 
As she slept exceeding sweetly within the dreamy door: 

“ Why comest thou hither, my sister? since never yet before 
Hast thou come here; for thou dwellest in a house far fer apart. 

Now thou biddest me cease from lamenting, and my weary grief of heart, 
Wherewith in all unrest my mind and my soul are tossed. 8 1 1 

But first my glorious husband, the lion-heart, have I lost, 
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Adorned with worth and valour o’er every Danaan man, 

Whose feme was abroad in Hellas and through mid Argos ran. 

And now my son beloved in the hollow ship hath gone! 

A child! who of toil or of Councils scant knowledge yet hath won. 

And for him more than my husband do 1 sorrow, for I fear, 

And sore I tremble about him, lest some evil fate he bear 
Amid the folk he hath gone to, or perchance upon the sea ; 

For many foemen about him are devising craftily, 8 2 o 

And are eager for his slaughter ere he come to his fatherland.” 

But the shadowy image answered and spake whence it did stand: 

“ Heart-up ! nor thy mind be holding so utterly in fear ; 

For such a guide was with him as all men everywhere 
Would crave to have beside them, and She hath might thereto. 

And She is Pallas Athene, and it pitieth Her of thy woe. 

And now hath She sent me hither to speak this word to thee.” 

But therewith spake and answered all-wise Penelope: 

“ Now if of God thou art, and the voice of God hast heard, 

I pray thee of Him the Hapless tell me another word, 830 

Whether he yet is living and beholding the light of the sun. 

Or down in the House of Hades dwells dead with his life-days done!* ” 

But withal the shadowy image thus answered her and said : 

“ I will not tell thee throughly if the man be alive or dead; 

For ill it IS to babble a windy tale, and vain.” 

Therewith by the bolt of the doorpost it drew away again. 

And passed into the breath of the wind: but Icarius’ daughter withal 
Roused her awhile from slumber and joy on her heart did fall. 

So clear was the dream that came to her when the night was deep and dead. 

But the Wooers went a-shipboard and o’er the wet ways sped, 840 

And in their minds were they brooding for Telemachus baleful bane. 

A certain island is there rock-built in the midst of the main, 

Midways ’twixt the Ithacan land and Samos craggy and bare: 

It is Asteris called, nor is great : but it hath an haven fair. 

Two-mouthed, and those Achaeans they lay a lurking there. 

XIII.F 
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THE ARGUMENT 

A COUNCIL OF THE GODS. HERMES SENT TO 
CALYPSO TO BID HER FURTHER THE RETURN 
OF ODYSSEUS. ODYSSEUS SAILS AWAY ON A 
RAFT. HE IS WRECKED IN THE SEA HARD ON 
PH^ACIA AND SWIMS ASHORE THERE. 

N OW Dawn arose from her bed and the great Tithonus’ side 

To bear the light to the Deathless and to mortals far and wide; 

But the gathered Gods were sitting, and there among the rest 
Was Zeus the Lofty Thunderer, whose might is the mightiest. 

There the manifold grief of Odysseus mindful Athene told, 

For e’en yet was she heedful of him whom the house of the Nymph did hold. 

“ Zeus, Father and happy Godfolk of the life that never dies. 

Henceforth let no king mace-bearing be kind and mild and wise. 

Nor let him still be minded toward meet and righteous rede. 

But rather hard and cruel and bold for godless deed ; i o 

Since none of the folk remember Odysseus great and good. 

Who once was king among them as a father mild of mood. 

But he in an isle is abiding and bearing heavy woe 

In the halls of the nymph Calypso, who will not let him go ; 

And nowise is he able to win to his Others’ land. 

For no oar-dight ships he hath, and no fellows are to hand, 

E’en such as well might speed him o’er the broad back of the main; 

And now of his dear son’s slaying a certain folk are fain 

As his ways he wendeth homeward; for he went of his father to hear, 

To Pylos exceeding goodly and to Lacedaemon the dear.” ao 

Then Zeus, the Cloud-pack’s Herder, he answered her and said: 

“ O my child, and what a word from the wall of thy teeth hath sped, 

For is not e’en this counsel of thine own devising then. 

That Odysseus home returning might wreak him on these men? 
ButwithcraftTelemachus speed thou,as no might thereto dost thou lack, 
That unto the land of his fathers all scatheless he get him aback; 

And the Wooers, home be they wending in their ship with nothing done I” 

And therewith he spake unto Hermes his well-belovM son: 
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“ Hermes, since thou in all else hast ever our tidings to speed, 

To the Nymph of the hair well-woven now carry this unerring rede; 30 
The return of Odysseus the patient, that homeward he may hie. 

Though not by the Godfolks’ guiding or the deed of men that die. 

But many a grief enduring upon a raft well-bound 

On the twentieth day shall he win him to Scheria’s loamy ground. 

To the land of those Phaeacians who are the Gods’ own kin; 

And ofthem and their hearts such worship shall he have as a God may win. 
And in a ship shall they send him to his fatherland the dear. 

And shall give him gold and brass and abundant weed to wear ; 

So great that ne’er had Odysseus such spoil from Troy-town got 
Had he come aback all scatheless with his due and shared-out lot, 40 

For so aright is it fated that his folk and his friends he behold. 

And come back to his house high-builded and the land of his fathers of old.’ ’ 

So he spake, and the Slayer of Argus, the Flitter, gainsaid him nought. 
But straightway unto his foot-soles he bound the shoon fair-wrought. 
Deathless and never-dying: o’er the wet wave him they bear. 

And over the limitless land as swift as the breath of the air. 

And he took his wand wherewithal he lulleth the eyelids of men. 

Of those whom he willeth, but others from slumber he rouseth again. 
This then in his hand thus holding flew the mighty Argus-bane, 

And over Pieria wending from the heavens sank down to the main, 50 

Then over the billows he drave; as a fowl, as a sea-mew, was he. 

Who over the terrible gulf of the all unharvested sea 

Fares ever hunting the fishes, and her thick wing dips in the deep. 

E’en so o’er the manifold billows his way did Hermes keep; 

But when he came to the island that far and far offlay. 

Then forth from the dark-blue sea-flood aland he went his way. 

Till unto a mighty cavern where dwelt the Nymph did he win. 

E’en she of the hair well-woven; and he found her therewithin. 

On the hearth burned a mighty fire, and the savour and the scent 
Of the well-cleft cedar and sandal all through the island went ; 60 

And therewithin was she singing in a voice exceeding sweet 
As she traversed the loom aweaving and the web with a gold comb beat. 

But all about that cavern there grew a blossoming wood. 

Of alder and of poplar and of cypress savouring good; 

F2 
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And fowl therein wing-spreading were wont to roost and be, 

For owls were there and falcons, and long-tongued crows of the sea. 

And deeds of the sea they deal with and thereof they have a care. 

But round the hollow cavern there spread and flourished &ir 
A vine of garden breeding, and in its grapes was glad; 

And four wells of the white water their heads together had, 70 

And flowing on in order four ways they thence did get; 

And soft were the meadows blooming with parsley and violet. 

Yea, if thither indeed had come e’en one of the Deathless, e’en he 
Had wondered and gladdened his heart with all that was there to see. 
And there in sooth stood wondering the Flitter, the Argus-bane. 

But when o’er all these matters in his soul he had marvelled amain. 

Then into the wide cave went he, and Calypso, Godhead’s Grace, 

Failed nowise there to know him as she looked upon his face; 

For never unknown to each other are the Deathless Gods, though they 
Apart from one another may be dwelling far away. 80 

But Odysseus the mighty-hearted within he met not there. 

Who on the beach sat weeping, as oft he was wont to wear 

His soul with grief and groaning, and weeping; yea, and he 

As the tears he was pouring downward yet gazed o’er the untilled sea. 

But to Hermes spake Calypso, the Godhead’s Glorious One, 

And said, as aloft she was sitting on her all-bright gleaming throne: 

“O God of the Wand of Gold, O Hermes dread and dear, 

Why comest thou now, since aforetime thou wert not frequent here? 

Tell me whereof thou art minded, for my heart would have it won 
If my might thereto may avail me, and if it be doomed to be done. 90 

But fare thou forth, for the guest-cheer for thee as now would I dight.” 

In such wise spake the Goddess, and spread the board aright 
With meat of the Deathless before him and mingled the nectar red. 

And there ate and drank the Flitter, the Bane of Argus dead. 

So after that he had eaten, his soul with the meat to rejoice, 

Heanswered the speechof the Goddess and sent forth the word ofhis voice: 

“Thou askest me why I am come, a God to a Goddess; so this 
I will tell, yea, the whole tale truly, as forsooth my bidding is. 

It was Zeus that sent me hither, and I not willing, for who 
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Such a wondrous space of the brine would be fain to hurry through, 1 00 
And never a city of menfolk anear the road, that they 
Choice gifts an hundred-folded and holy deeds might pay? 

But indeed no other God the will of Zeus may transgress. 

Or the rede of the JEgis-bearer may turn to emptiness. 

Now he said that a man bides with thee, most hapless of the men 
Who beset the city of Priam for one year short of ten; 

But the tenth that town they wasted, and went on their homeward way. 
But thereon against Athene they sinned and went astray. 

And she raised up a blast against them and long billows of the sea. 

And there all the other fellows they perished pitifully, 110 

But him the wind and the wave bore olF and wafted here. 

Him then shalt thou send away ere the least of whiles shall wear. 

Since for him is it nowise fated apart from his friends to die; 

But the doom is, he shall behold them and at last shall draw anigh 
His house the lofty-builded and the land of his fathers’ race.” 

He spake; but shuddered Calypso, the Godhead’s very Grace, 

And withal she sent forth her voice and set these words on the wing: 

“ Hard are ye, Gods, and grudging beyond aU other thing! 

Us Goddesses so begrudging if we by a man be laid 

In open wise, when any of a man her mate hath made ; 120 

As when She took Orion, the Rosy-fingered Day, 

Just so did the Gods begrudge her, soft lives that live alway, 

Till Artemis chaste, gold-thronM, in Ortygia at the last 
With her gentle shafts fell on him and slew him with their cast. 

Or as when fair-haired Demeter to her mind and her mood gave way 

And blent her with lasion and in love beside him lay 

In the ftllow thrice ploughed over: but the deed soon came to light. 

Zeus knew it, and straight he slew him with his thunder flashing white. 
So now do ye grudge me, O Gods, this mortal man by my side. 

Though him I saved, as lonely on the upturned keel did he ride, 1 30 

When Zeus with his white-flashing thunder had broken utterly 
And cleft the ship beneath him amidst the wine-dark sea: 

Then the others, his goodly fellows, they perished there indeed. 

But the wind and the waves they bore him and hither him did speed. 

And I cherished him and fed him and said that he should be 
Undying and unageing through all his days for me. 
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But since no other God may the will of Zeus transgress, 

Or the will of the ^gis-bearer may turn to emptiness. 

Let him go his ways! Since That One so biddeth him to wend 
O’er the all unharvested ocean : yet him I will not send : 1 40 

For here are no oar-dight ships, and no sea-folk are with me 
Wherewith forthright to speed him o’er the broad back of the sea. 

But heedfuUy will I forewarn him, and cover nothing o’er, 

That all unscathed in the ending he may come to his fathers’ shore.” 

But the Flitter, the Bane of Argus, thus answered to her there : 

“ Yea, e’en so shalt thou speed him, and of Zeus and his anger beware, 
Lest wroth, with thee full hardly he deal in other days.” 

So the mighty Bane of Argus spake the word and went his ways; 

But unto the great-heart Odysseus the glorious damsel hied, 

When the word of Zeus she had hearkened and heard how all should 
betide. 1 50 

And she found him there asitting on the beach, and ever aswim 
Were his eyes with tears and weeping, and the sweet life ebbed from him 
As his lost return he lamented. But he had no joy of the May, 

Although perforce in the night-tide by the side of her he lay 
In the hollow den of the rocks, he loth, though fain were she. 

But by day on the rocks was he sitting and down by the shore of the sea, 
And with grief he wore his soul and with tears, and many a moan. 

As he gazed o’er the untilled sea-flood and let the tears fall down. 

So the Godhead’s Glory drew near him and spake as she stood aneir : 

“ O hapless, no longer be wailing and the life within thee wear ; 1 60 

For now indeed with goodwill will I bring thy departure to pass. 

Fall to now, the long beams be hewing, and shape theearaft with the brass 
Full wide, and withal the deck-beams aloft thereunto fit, 

That over the darkling sea-flood to thy land it thee may flit. 

But bread and water, and wine the ruddy therein will I lay, 

E’en such as thy soul desires, that thou stave thy hunger away. 

And with raiment will I clothe thee, and a following wind will I send. 
That all unscathed of evil to thy fatherland thou mayst wend. 

For the Gods that hold the heavens wide-spread will have it so; 

And forsooth they are mightier than I to devise the deed and to do.” 
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But thereat the goodly Odysseus, toil-stout, fell shuddering, 1 7 1 

And his voice withal he lifted and set these words on the wing: 

“ Far other things than my going, O Goddess, thou wiliest for me. 

When thou biddest me fare in a raft o’er the mighty gulf of the sea. 

The perilous place and dreadful, where a way is scarce to be had 
With a shapely ship swift-sailing, with the wind of Zeus made glad: 
Against thy will, O Goddess, on the raft will I nowise fare. 

But and if thou hast the heart with a mighty oath to swear 
That no other baleful trouble thou wiliest on me to fall.” 

He spake, and the Godhead’s Glory, Calypso, smiled withal, 1 80 

And she stroked him down with her hand and named him, and spake for 
her part: 

“Yea, verily art thou cunning and no scant-of-wit thou art. 

That in thy mind thou hast compassed to speak such a word as this. 

Now hereof may the Earth bear witness, and the Heaven aloft that isl 

And Styx, the downlong water! (and this of every oath 

Is the mightiest and most fearful for the blessed Gods forsooth) 

That no other baleful trouble do I will and devise for thee. 

But all this that I plan and think of is even such as for me 
Myself would be devising, were I in such-like need; 

For the soul within me is righteous, nor yet in my breast indeed 1 90 

Is my spirit iron-fashioned, but compassionate am I.” 

So spake the Grace of the Godhead, and led on speedily. 

And he followed on her footsteps and his way behind her wan 
Till they came to the rock-den’s hollow, the Goddess and the man. 

And there he sat him adown on the throne and the lofty seat 
Whence Hermes had arisen ; and she set out diverse meat. 

All things to eat and to drink that are food for mortal men, 

And over against Odysseus the goodly she set her then. 

And the meat and the drink of the Deathless the handmaids set for her. 
So they stretched out their hands to the meat that lay before them there. 

But when of meat and of drink desire was fully fed, 201 

Then Calypso, Godhead’s Glory, took up the word and said: 

“O Zeus-born son of Laertes, Odysseus, full of guile. 
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And art thou then utterly minded to get thee home this while 

To thy fatherland belovM? Then go, and fare thee well! 

But if the soul within thee the tale could truly tell 

Of the woes for thy fulfilling ere thou come to thy fatherland, 

Then herewith me abiding as the guard of this house wouldst thou stand, 
A deathless man : though the sight of thy wife thou longest for. 

Since her indeed thou desirest each day and evermore. 2 1 o 

Although forsooth I deem me in nowise worser than she 

In comeliness and stature, and meet may it never be 

For the deathful with the Deathless in body and shape to contend.” 

Therewith all-wise Odysseus this answer forth did send: 

“ Be not wroth herewith, great Goddess, for I know full certainly 
That lacking in all beside thee is the wise Penelope, 

Both in comeliness and stature and in all wise to behold; 

For she is of men that perish, and thou deathless and waxing not old. 
Nevertheless e’en so all days daylong do I yearn 

T o get me back again homeward and to see my day of return. 2 20 

But if some God should wreck me as I wend o’er the wine-dark deep, 

I will bear it, for in my breast an enduring heart I keep. 

Many woes and toil abundant in the war, on the wave of the sea. 

Have I suffered and done already; and of these let this one be.” 

So he spake, and the sun sank under, and the dark drew on apace; 

And they gat them away together in a nook of the hollow place. 

And fulfilled their love and their longing as each by each they lay. 

But when shone the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Early Day, 

His cloak and his kirtle on him Odysseus did forthright. 

And the Nymph did on a garment full wide and silver-white 230 

Of a lovely web and lightsome ; and round her loins she did 
A goodly golden girdle, and her head with the veil she hid. 

Then for great-souled Odysseus she devised his leaving the land. 

A mighty axe she gave him, made meet for the palm ofTiis hand, 

Brazen, on both sides whetted; and hefted was the head 
With a full fair helve of olive firm fitted in its stead. 

Then she gave him an adze well polished, and led the way along 
To the utmost end of the island, where the trees grew tall and strong, 
The alder and the poplar and the heaven-upreaching pine, 
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Well-seasonedj dry, and ancient, and light to swim the brine. 240 

- But when the place she had shown him where long the tree-boles grew, 
Then Calypso, Godhead’s Glory, aback to her homestead drew; 

And therewith he hewed the timber, and swift the work he won. 

And of trees he felled him twenty, and the brass axe laid thereon. 

And planed them with all cunning, and the rule along them laid. 

Till Calypso, Godhead’s Glory, the wimbles brought to aid. 

And then all the beams did he bore, and each to each did fit. 

And so with mortice and tree-nail each beam he mated it. 

And as wide as a man well skilled in the woodwright’s art would trace 
The hold of a ship that beareth a freight from place to place, 2 50 

So wide was Odysseus making his roomy raft to be. 

Then withal to the serried ribs the deck-beams craftily 
He fitted ; and finished all with the long planks of the side. 

And therein he stepped a mast, with a yard across it to ride; 

And he wrought thereto a rudder that a straight road he might steer; 
And with wicker bulwarks fenced it about and everywhere. 

To ward off the wash of the billows, and heaped wood for ballasting. 
Then Calypso, Godhead’s Glory, a web thereto did she bring 
To fashion him sails, and this also in goodly wise did he do. 

And braces therewith and halyards and sheets he wrought thereto. 2 60 
And then to the holy salt sea with handspikes he hove jner adown. 

And now by the fourth day’s ending the work was throughly won. 

And the fifth day fair Calypso from the isle the man did speed 
When she had washed his body and clad him in fragrant weed. 

And two skins in the raft laid the Goddess : of black wine was the one. 
And the other, the great one, of water ; and victiial had she done 
In a wallet, yea, many dainties to his uttermost content ; 

And a fair wind nothing troublous, and soft and warm, she sent. 

Glad then was the goodly Odysseus as he set his sail to the wind. 

And sitting down by the tiller steered on with heedful mind. 270 

Nor yet did any slumber on his eyelids lay its weight 
As he gazed upon the Pleiads and Bodtes setting late. 

And the Bear, which some moreover by the name of the Wain they call. 
And on himself he turneth and watcheth Orion withal ; 

And he alone in the washing of ocean hath no share. 
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Now Calypso, Godhead’s Glory, had so bidden him to steer 

And wend his ways o’er the sea-flood on the left hand still to be; 

So for seven days’ space and ten he went his ways o’er the sea. 

But on the eighteenth day, lo the shadowy mountains there 

Of the land of the Phaeacians where nighest to him they were, 280 

And even as a war-shield on the darkling deep it showed. 

But the Lord, the Shaker of Earth, from the Ethiopians’ abode, 

As he came, beheld him afer from the hills of the Solymi, 

As he showed there a-sailing the sea-flood. Then the wrath in his soul 
rose high. 

And wagging his head withal such words to his soul did he speed: 

“ Out on It! now have the Gods on Odysseus shifted their rede. 

Since amid the Ethiopians awhile agone I was. 

And he neareth the land of Phseacia, where to him shall it come to pass 
To escape the goal of his sorrows that so sore on him do prevail. 

And yet meseems shall I drive him towards full enough of bale.” 290 

He spake, and the clouds he gathered, and troubled the deeps of the sea. 
His hand the tri-spear grasping; and he stirred up all blasts that may be 
Of every airt of the winds, and he covered up with the drift 
The earth and the sea together, and night fell down from the lift. 

Then the East and the South together, and the hard-breathed West did 
clash. 

And the North aloft-engendered rolled huge the billowy wash. 

Ah 1 then the knees of Odysseus fell slack, and his dear heart failed. 

And into his soul the mighty he spake in words that wailed ; 

“ O me! O me unhappy! what now shall be the end? 

O’er-true meseems the Goddess that word to me did send, 300 

When she said that on the sea-flood, ere I came to my fathers’ land, 

I should fill up the measure of woes ; and all is now at hand. 

Ah ! with what mighty cloud-rack Zeus piles the stretch of sky. 

And troubleth all the sea-flood, and the blasts go hurrying by 
Of every airt of the winds; now sure is the bitter bane. 

O threefold, fourfold happy, ye Danaans, of your gain 

Of death by Troy wide-spreading! when for Atreus’ son ye wrought, 

O would that 1 had perished and bane upon me brought 
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In the day when the thronging Trojans their brazen spears cast on, 
When about the son of Pdeus, the dead man, war we won ! 310 

E’en so had I gotten my burial, and my feme the Achaeans had spread. 
But now unto me is it feted in a pitiful wise to be dead.” 

And e’en as the word was spoken came a mighty toppling wave. 

And fiercely tumbling upon him the shuddering craft it drave, 

And the tiller was torn from his hand-grip, and therewithal was he cast 
Afar from the raft, and moreover amidmost brake the mast 
As a squall of the blended whirlwind fell on it fearfully, 

And the sail withal and the yard-arm fell far amidst the sea. 

Long while was he holden under, nor yet had he the might 

Against the rush of the billow to heave him up forthright, 3 20 

For heavily hung the raiment of Calypso the divine. 

But at last and at length he came up, and spat out the bitter brine, 

Which from his head moreover ran down abundantly. 

But the raft he forgat in nowise though sore outworn was he. 

And thereat he dashed through the billows and gat a hold of her, 

And sat him down amidships and shunned the death anear: 

But that craft the mighty billows drave here and there on the tide; 

As when the autumn northwind o’er the plain is driving wide 
The thistledown, and huddled there clingeth bur to bur. 

So here and there o’er the sea-flood the wild wind shuttled her, 330 
And whiles the South would give her to be borne by the North wind strong. 
And whiles the East to the West would cast her to hurry along. 

All this saw Cadmus’ daughter, Ino, fair-anded maid, 

Leucothea hight, who erewhile the speech of mortals said, 

But now in the salt-sea dwelling in the glory of Gods had share. 

N ow she pitied Odysseus bewildered, all the burden of griefs he must bear. 
So now in the shape of a sea-mew she arose from the deep of the sea, 

And sat on the raft hard-bounden, and therewith a word spake she: 

“ Hapless ! why then is Poseidon, the Shaker of the Earth, 

So utterly wroth against thee and such evil bringeth to birth ? 3 40 

Yet neither so shall he slay thee though he be fain of it. 

Now therefore thuswise do thou, since thou seem’st no scant-of-wit, 

Do from thee these thy garments, leave the raft for the wind to bear. 
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And with thy hands be rowing, and strive to draw anear 

The land of the Phaeacians, where escape to thee shall hap, 

And this my veil undying about thy body wrap. 

Then nought need’st thou dread of evil or any death at hand. 

But when at last with thy hand-grip thou hast taken hold of the land. 

Then do it off thee and cast it away to the wine-dark deep 

Afar from the land, and turn thee about and thine own way keep. ” 350 

So spake the Goddess, and therewith the head-gear to him gave. 

And again went under the sea-flood, uptossed with many a wave. 

In the likeness of a sea-mew; and the black wave hid her again. 

But the toil-stout goodly Odysseus he pondered his thought atwain, 
And unto his mighty soul he spake in heavy wise : 

“Woe’s me! some one of the Deathless against me the guile doth devise 
Once more, since thus she biddeth from the raft to get me away. 

But nowise will I obey her, since mine eyes saw where it lay 
Far off, that land that she told of as my refuge from the sea. 

Nay rather this will I do, and the best it seemeth to me ; 3 60 

As long as the timbers hold, and the joints are together still. 

So long will I abide here, and bear what cometh of ill: 

But when the seas have shaken the raft to pieces at last, 

Therewith will I fall to my swimming; for no better may I forecast.” 

But while to his mind and his mood such thoughts as this he gave, 
Poseidon, the Shaker of Earth, thrust on a mighty wave, 

Rough, perilous, toppling aloft, and on him drave adown. 

As it haps with a heap of chaff when the fresh wind felleth on 
And tosseth it up, and scattereth the dry stuff every road, 

So now were the long beams scattered ; but Odysseus yet bestrode 3 70 
One beam, and drave it onward as one that a horse doth bear; 

And ‘he did from off him the raiment, the gift of Calypso the fair. 

And the veil of the Goddess withal he wrapped round the breast of him 
And cast himself prone on the sea-flood, and strove and fell to swim, 
Stretching out either hand; but the Lord, the Shaker of Earth, 

Beheld him, and wagging his head, bespake his soul in his mirth: 

“ Yea, thou with thy load of evil, go wandering over the sea, 

Until of the men Zeus-cherished a fellow thou shalt be. 

Yet not e’en so to my deeming shalt thou hold thy troubles light.” 
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So he spake, and his fair-maned horses with the whip withal did he smite : 
And came his ways to JEgae, where his glorious house is wrought. 381 

But the Damsel, the Daughter of Zeus, of other things had thought; 

For now of the rest of the winds a bond on their goings she laid. 

And caused them to cease from blowing, and to slumber and sleep she bade. 
But she egged on the eager North, and brake down the seas before. 

Until the Zeus-bred Odysseus, with the lovers of the oar. 

The Phaeacian folk, might mingle, and safe from bane might be. 

Two days and nights thenceforward did he drift on the swell of the sea, 
And many things of his deathday did he in his heart forecast; 

But when the fair-haired Dawning the third day made at last, 390 

All dead the gale was fallen, and all was calm and clear. 

And no breath of air was about; then he saw the land anear. 

As he looked forth very sharply upraised on a swelling sea: 

And as dear as the life of a father to his children seemeth to be. 

Who in sickness hath been lying and wasting away for long. 

And suffering grievous torment, and worn by the God of wrong ; 

But now the Gods release him, and his life is dear and good — 

E’en so dear unto Odysseus was the sight of land and wood; 

And he swam on stoutly, striving to tread the earth once more. 

But when at last he was gotten within shouting space of the shore, 400 
Then indeed he heard the thundering of the surf on the reefs of the sea. 
For flung forth on the rocks of the mainland the swell roared dreadfully. 
And all things there were weltering in the salt-sea wave and the foam. 
And therein was no haven for ships and no wind-free harbouring home. 
But crags and jutting nesses and reefs by the sea washed o’er. 

Then loosened the knees of Odysseus, and his dear heart failed him sore. 
And midst his woe was he saying to his mighty heart and bold : 

“ O me! now that Zeus hath granted the unhoped-for land to behold. 

And that cleaving my way I have won o’er so great a gulf of the sea. 
From out of the hoary water no door there seemeth for me, 410 

For sharp upriseth the crag-wall, and about it everywhere 
Are the broken biUows roaring, and the rocks rise smooth and sheer 
Right up from the deep of the sea; and no place for my feet to stand 
Is anywhere there to be come at to escape from the evil at hand. 
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For if I come forth from the sea-flood by the billow shall I be caught 
And flung up ’gainst the stony rocks, and my deed shall come to nought; 
And if I swim along coasting and seek if yet there be 
Some downward-sloping foreshore or some haven of the sea, 

0 then I fear lest the stormwind should catch me up once more 

And over the fishy sea should drive me moaning sore. 420 

Or against me the God, the Mighty, may send some whale of the deep. 
Of the many that Amphitrite the great doth cherish and keep. 

For I wot of the wrath against me of the mighty Shaker of Earth.” 

But while in his mind and his mood such words as this had birth, 

A mighty billow bore him ’gainst the rugged ness of stone. 

And there had his skin been stripped and broken every bone. 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, in his mind she set a thought. 
And stark with both hands straining the rock therewith he caught. 

And held on groaning aloud till the mighty wave had gone by. 

But when he had thus escaped it, the back-draft mightily 430 

Fell on him, and bore against him and drave him out to sea. 

As when from the place of his dwelling a cuttle-fish dragged shall be. 

And about the creature’s suckers cling the pebbles many an one. 

So now from the mighty hands of the man by the stress of the stone 
Was the skin stripped off, and his body did the swelling billow hide. 

And there the hapless Odysseus in the teeth of doom had died 

If the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, had not taught him to understand. 

So, coming up from the billows that were hurled against the land. 

Coasting he swam, looking forth to the land if yet there might be 

Some downward-sloping foreshore or some haven of the sea. 440 

And lo, at the last to the mouth of a river flowing fair 

He came as he swam, and he looked for the place that was likeliest there. 

Smooth from all rocks, and a shelter against the blast of the wind. 

And he felt the stream against him and in such wise prayed in his mind: 

“ Hear me, O King, whosoever thou art I to thee much beprayed 

1 come from the sea-flood fleeing and the threats that Poseidon hath made ; 
And e’en to the Gods that die not 'tis a matter for pity indeed 

When a man bewildered cometh, as I come now in my need, 

To thy stream, and unto thy knees with the burden of trouble on me. 
Now pity me therefore,© King, for thy bedesman I boast me to be.” 450 
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Then the God his tide held backward, and therewith laid the wave, 

And sent a calm before him, and the man aland did he save 
By the going out of the river. But weak was either knee. 

And weak were his mighty hands, for his soul was worn by the sea. 

And all his flesh was swollen, and the plenteous salt sea ran 
From his mouth and from his nostrils: a breathless, voiceless man 
He lay there fainting, and on him the weariness weighed downright. 

But when he was breathed again, and his soul had gotten her might. 
Therewith the Goddess’ headgear he loosed away from him. 

And into the sea-flowing river he cast it forth to swim, 460 

And a great wave bore it away down the tide, and Ino feir 
Caught it up in her dear hands straightway; but he turned from the river, 
and there. 

He laid him adown on the rushes and kissed the corn-kind earth. 

And in grief these words was he speaking to his soul, the mighty of worth: 

“ Woe’s me for my weary trouble ! What now shall be last to betide ? 

For if indeed by the river through the weary night I abide. 

Then the bitter evil rime and the fresh dew of the night 
Shall overcome my spirit all worsened with lack of might. 

For cold blows the wind from the river when the time of the dawning is 
nigh. 

But if I climb to the bent, and the shady wood on high, 470 

And abide in the bushy thicket, then, though it well may be 

That the cold and the weariness pass and the sweet sleep come to me. 

Yet I fear that unto the beasts I become but a spoil and a prey.” 

But unto him turning it over the last seemed the better way. 

And toward the wood he wended: to the water somewhat anear 
In the midst of a glade he found it; and two trees were waxing there 
From one and the selfsame root, a wild olive and a tame. 

And no blast of the wet-blowing wind through themidst of them ever came. 
And never the Sun, the gleaming, shot through them with his ray, 

Nor the shower soaked all through them, so exceeding tljick were they 480 
With their boughs grown interlacing. There Odysseus laid him adown. 
But first with his very hands a wide bed had he strown, 

F or great plenty of fliUen leaves lay underneath the tree. 

Yea, fully enough to cover two men, or may happen three. 
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In the season of the winter how hard soever it were. 

E’en these he beheld and gathered, Odysseus mighty to bear, 

And he lay down there in the midmost and the leaves heaped over him 
high: 

E’en as when ’neath the blackened embers one thrusteth a brand to lie 
At the acres’ uttermost ending, where no neighbours are anear. 

To save the seed of fire nor seek kindling otherwhere. 490 

So hid by the leaves was Odysseus, and therewith over his eyes 
The sleep was Athene shedding, that in the speediest wise 
Might end his weary trouble: so she closed his eyelids dear. 

BOOK VI 

THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS IS AWAKENED BY NAUSICAA, THE DAUGH- 
TER OF ALCINOUS, KING OF THE PHJEACIANS, AND BY 
HER IS BROUGHT TO THE CITY AND THE PALACE OF 
HER FATHER. 

T HUSWISE the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, slumbered there. 
By sleep and weariness laden; and therewith did Athene fere 
To the folk of those Phasacians and the burg where they abide: 
Who dwelt in days passed over by Hypereia the wide, 

Anigh unto the Cyclops of the haughty minds and high. 

Who were wont with war to waste them ; fo.r they had the mastery. 

Till Nausithous the godlike stirred them, and brought them then 
To the sure abode orScheria, far from gam-pursuing men. 

And he drew a wall round the city, and the houses he upreared. 

And the shrines of the Gods he fashioned, and the fruitful acres shared; 10 
But when by doom he was vanquished, and to Hades went to dwell, 

In his stead was Alcinous ruling with god-craft furnished well. 

To the house of him did Athene, the Goddess, the Grey-eyed, wend, 
For Odysseus the mighty-hearted devising the wandering’s end; 

And she came to the feir-wrought chamber where asleep was a damsel laid 
Who no worser of her body than the Deathless Ones was made. 

E’en Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous great of heart; 

And two handmaids, to whose feirness gave the Graces share and part, 
Were on either side of the door-posts, and shut was the shining door. 
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But she as the night-wmd’s breathing towards the maiden’s bedside bore. 
And above her head was she standing as she uttered forth the word 2 1 
In the likeness of the daughter of Dymas, ship-famed lord. 

Of like age with the damsel, of her heart well beloved. 

Of such fashion was Athene as the word to her she moved. 

“ Nausicaa, how did thy mother so heedless thee beget? 

Whereas the gleaming raiment lies all unheeded yet. 

And near at hand is thy wedding, when both thou fair dight shouldst be. 
And shouldst give withal to the others, yea those that marry thee. 

For hereby shall a good report among menfolk fare forth, 2 9 

And therein shall thy father rejoice, and thy mother of worship and worth. 
So let us fare forth to the washing with the first of the dawn of the day, 
And I will go with thee a helping, that all this ye may swiftly array. 

For now but a little longer shall endure thy maidenhood. 

Since amidst this folk and city by the mightiest art thou wooed. 

The chiefs of the folk Phasacian, the race whence thou wert born. 

Pray then thy noble father in the early tide of morn. 

To set forth for thee the yoke-mules, and the wain to bear aright 
All those the gowns and the girdles and the mantles glittering bright. 
And thyself withal, for far fairer it is such wise to wend 
Than afoot; for the'washing-places are far from the township’s end.” 40 

She spake, and forth to Olympus Grey-eyed Athene passed. 

Where men say is the House of the Godfolk for ever firm and fast; 

And by no wind is it shaken, nor wet by the rainy drift. 

Nor the snow comes ever anigh it; but the utter cloudless lift 
Is spread o’er all, and white splendour runs through it everywhere; 

And therein the Gods, the Happy, all days in gladness wear. 

Thereto departed the Grey-eyed, having taught the may with a word. 

Now come was the Fair-throned Morning, and the maid to waking stirred 
Nausicaa the well-clad, who fell to wondering 

Of her dream, and went through the houses to tell them of the thing, 50 
Her father dear and her mother: and them within she found; 

On the hearth was her mother sitting with her handmaids all around, 
Twining the yarn sea-purpled: but in the doorway there 
She met her rather minded for the famous kings and fair 
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And the Council, thither summoned by the great Phaeacian folk. 

So she stood by her father beloved, and these words to him she spoke : 

“Dear father, will ye not dight me a wain well-wheeled and high. 

That those my goodly garments that befouled about me lie, 

I may have away to the washing amidst the river’s flow? 

For both thou thyself it befitteth, when thou with the chiefs dost go, 6o 
Areding the redes, that thou carry fresh raiment on thy skin. 

And five sons moreover hast thou these halls that were born within. 

And two thereof are wedded, but three swains in the spring of youth; 

And ever will they be having new-washen weed forsooth 

When unto the dance they wend them : of all which hath my mind the care.” 

So spake she, shamefaced to name it unto her father dear, 

Her freshly growing wedding; but he knew it all and spake: 

“ My child, no mules I grudge thee, nor aught else that thou wouldst take. 
Go then, and the serving-people the wain for thee shall array. 

Full high, all tilted over and well-wheeled for the way.” 70 

He spake and the thralls commanded, and they his bidding wrought. 
And there without the mule-wain light running forth they brought. 

And dight it, and the yoke-mules beneath the yokes did lead. 

Then the damsel from the chamber brought down the seemly weed, 

And laid all that together within the well-smoothed wain; 

And in a chest laid her mother meat good for the body’s gain : 

Meats diverse, yea and dainties; and wine in a bottle of skin 
She poured withal, and the damsel laid all the wain within. 

And wet oil in a cruse all golden she gave unto her there. 

That she and her handmaidens might sleek them well and fair. 80 

Then the damsel took up the mule-whip, and hand to the bright reins laid. 
And smote the mules to be going, and the mules much clatter made 
As they strained and stretched unflagging with the raiment and the may; 
Nor her alone, for with her went the handmaids on the way. 

So when they were come to the river and its streams exceeding fliir, 
"Where were washing-wells unfailing, and the lovely water there 
Welled up exceeding plenteous to cleanse all grime and stain, 

Then therewithal the yoke-mules they loose from under the wain, 
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And there along they drive them by the eddying river’s drift, 

To browse the grass sweet-waxing ; and lay hands to the wain, and lift 90 
The raiment thence, and bear it adown to the water black 
And tread it in the trenches, and the strife is nowise slack. 

So, having washed it and cleansed it of the dirt-stains all and each. 

They lay it out in order along the salt-sea beach, 

Where the pebbles are the cleanest by the sea-wash on the shore. 

Then they bathe and with smooth olive they sleek their bodies o’er. 

And then they take their dinner adown by the river side. 

While for their garments’ drying in the sunbeams they abide. 

But when the maid and her maidens of the meat had had their will. 

Then there they do off their head-gear, and get to the ball-play’s skill, 
And Nausicaa the white-armed amidst them raised the song. i o i 

And e’en as Artemis fareth shaft-fain the ridges along. 

O’er Erymanthus’ side or Taygetus measureless high. 

Full fain of the chase of the boar, and the hart swift-footed to fly. 

And the Daughters of Zeus the Shielded, the Woodland Women, play 
All round about and about her, and glad is Leto that day; 

And she by the head and the frontal o’ertops them every one. 

And all are fair and lovely, but she wendeth her easily known. 

E’en so the maid un wedded her maidens all outwent. 

But when for the road she was ready and on home again intent, no 
Having yoked the mules to the waggon and folded the raiment fair. 
Then the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, of other things had care, 

That Odysseus might awaken and behold the fair-freed may 
Who to the burg Phseacian should lead him on the way. 

So unto one of her handmaids the Queen-maid cast the ball. 

And she missed it, and into the eddy and the deep of the stream did it fall. 
And far went their crying aloud, and the goodly Odysseus awoke. 

And he sat up and fell pondering, and two ways his pondering took. 

“ O me, in what land of menfolk, of mortals am I beguiled? 

Are they men unrighteous-minded and flerce and woodland-wild? 1 20 
Or are they men guest-kindly and God-fearing men of mood? 

For a fresh cry round me ringeth of the damsels of the wood. 

The maids that hold the mountains and the heathlands high aloft, 

And the wells of the flowing river and the marshlands grassy soft. 

G2 
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But meseemeth unto menfolk speech-wont am I come anigh, 

So now for myself will I see it and myself the matter try.” 

Forth then from under the bushes came Odysseus as he spake, 

And a leafy bough of the thicket with his heavy hand he brake, 

His man’s unseemly members to cover up from sight. 

So he went as a fell-bred lion that trusteth in his might 1 30 

As he goes through the wind and the rain-drift, and his eyes they gleam 
and glare 

As after the neat he goeth and forth for the sheep doth fare, 

And after the wild-deer wendeth; for his belly biddeth him on 

To try for the flock, and betake him to the garth well-builded and done. 

E’en so did Odysseus betake him, for as naked as he were. 

To consort with the well- tressed damsels, now need was come so near. 
And beseemed to them but dreadful, befouled with the brine all o’er. 
And they fled scared hither and thither about the bays of the shore. 

But alone stood Alcinous’ daughter, for Athene made her bold 
Of her heart, and from her body all trembling did withhold ; 1 40 

So she stood in her place to meet him, and he pondered diversely 
Whether he should pray to the fair-faced, laying hand upon her knee. 
Or aloof from where he was standing with honied speech to pray 
That she would give him a garment and tell of the townward way. 

And so to him bethinking at last it seemed but good 
With honied words to beseech her aloof from where he stood. 

Lest the maid should be wrathful of heart if his hand her knees should 
take. 

So honied words and gainful thenceforth withal he spake: 

“ O Queen, to thy knees I betake me, be’est thou God or of mortal race, 
But if thou art of the Godfolk who hold the heavenly space, 1 50 

Then in form and stature and breeding I may liken thee to none 
Save Artemis, the Daughter of Zeus the Mighty One. 

But if thou art of menfolk and the dwellers of the earth, 

Thrice blessed then thy father, and the Queen that gave thee birth! 

And thrice blessed are thy brethren! for their souls full certainly 
With joy and gladness ever are fain because of thee, 

When they look on thee entering the dance, such a feir and blossoming 
bough; 

But yet of all men of menfolk is his heart the happiest now 
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Who with many gifts hath prevailed to lead thee home and away. 

For none such of men that are mortal have my eyes beheld on a day. 
Neither of men nor of women : awe holds me looking on thee. 1 6 1 

At Delos, indeed, on a day a sight e’en so dear did I see, 

A fig-sapling waxing aloft by Apollo’s altar-stone. 

For indeed I was faring thither, and much people followed me on 
By the road that was fated to bring me to labour and many an iU. 

E’en so when that sight I beheld long did wonder my spirit fulfil. 

Since never as yet had I seen from the earth such a tree-bole upspring. 
And in such wise at thee do I wonder and glory, and tremble to cling 
To thy knees: though most heavy, O maiden, the trouble on me hath 
been sped, 

Y estreen, on the twentieth day from the wine-dark sea I fled. 170 

For so long had the billows borne me, and the storm-blast driven me on. 
From the island of Ogygia, till the God here cast me adown. 

That yet more of ill I may suffer e’en here : for thereof I see 
No end ; but many a trouble will the Gods bring ere that be. 

But pity me. Queen ; for to thee, having suffered many a woe. 

Do I come the first; and none other of all the men I know 
Of those who hold this city and dwell on this earth and ground. 

Then show me the burg, and give me a rag to wrap me around; 

For with some wrap of the linen perchance thou earnest here. 

And so may the high Gods give thee whatso thine heart holds dear, 1 80 
A husband and a homestead, and concord whole and sound. 

For nothing sure more goodly or better may be found 
Than man and woman holding one house with one goodwill. 

Thus many a grief are they giving to those that wish them ill. 

But great joy to their well-willers ; and they wot it best of all.” 

But Nausicaa the white-armed, she answered him withal: 

“O guest, forsooth thou seemest no fool, and no man of ill. 

But Zeus the Olympian giveth to menfolk after his will. 

To each, be he good, be he evil, his share of the happy day; 

And these things shall be of his giving ; so bear it as ye may. 190 

But since to our land and our city thou hast come thus wandering. 

Thou shaft neither lack for raiment nor any other thing 
That IS meet for a toil-worn suppliant who hath happed on our dwelling- 
place. 

Now the city will I show thee, and will name our folk and our race: 
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For it is the Folk Phaeacian this burg and land that hold, 

And I am Alcinous’ daughter, the great-heart king, the bold; 

And of him indeed it cometh what might Phaeacians have.” 

She spake, and unto her handmaids well-tressed the bidding gave: 

“ Stay now I bid ye, handmaids! from a man’s sight flee ye so? 
Perchance then ye are thinking that he cometh hither a foe. 200 

But no mortal man is living, nor shall ever come to birth. 

Who shall fare to the folk Phasacian, and this people of the earth. 

With war in hand : for the Deathless hold us exceeding dear; 

For amid the sea-waves’ clashing aloof are we dwelling here. 

The outermost of menfolk, with no other mortals blent. 

But this man, a hapless wanderer, to usward now is sent. 

And him is it meet to cherish ; since from Zeus come guestfolk all 
And suppliants ; and full welcome is the gift, albeit but small. 

So unto our guest, O handmaids, give meat and drink enow. 

And bathe him in the river where never a blast may blow.’ ’ 210 

So spake she; and they stayed them and called out, maid to maid; 

And Odysseus into a shelter they brought as the damsel bade, 

Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous, heart of pride; 

And raiment withal, a kirtle and a cloak, they set by his side, 

And in a cruse all golden wet oil to him they gave. 

And bade him wash him straightway in the running river’s wave. 

But therewith unto the handmaids goodly Odysseus spake: 

“Stand off I bid you, damsels, while the work in hand I take. 

And wash the brine from my shoulders, and sleek them all around. 
Since verily now this long while sweet oil they have not found. 2 20 

But before you nought will I wash me, for shame I have indeed, 

Amidst of fair-tressed damsels to be all bare of weed.” 

So he spake and aloof they gat them, and thereof they told the may. 

But Odysseus with the river from his body washed away 

The brine from his back and his shoulders wrought broad and mightily. 

And from his head was he wiping the foam of the untilled sea; 

But when he had throughly washed him, and the oil about him had shed. 
He did upon him the raiment the gift of the maid unwed. 
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But Athene, Zeus-begotten, dealt with him in such wise 
That bigger yet was his seeming, and mightier to all eyes, 230 

With the hair on his head crisp curling as the bloom of the daffodil. 

And as when the silver with gold is o’erlaid by a man of skill. 

Yea, a craftsman whom Hephaestus and Pallas Athene have taught 
To be master over masteirs, and lovely work he hath wrought: 

So she round his head and his shoulders shed grace abundantly. 

But he went aloof thereafter and sat down by the side of the sea. 

In glory and grace fair gleaming, and at him much marvelled the maid; 
And therewithal to her damsels fair-tressed she answered and said: 

“ Now hearken, all ye damsels white-armed, tiU my word is told! 

By no means against the willing of all Gods that Olympus hold 240 

Among the godlike Phaeacians is this man come to be. 

Forsooth e’en now uncomely was he seeming unto me; 

But now is he like to the Godfolk who hold the heavens wide. 

Might but such be called my husband and ever here to abide! 

And O that it might please him to dwell within our land! 

But now for the guest, O handmaids, bring meat and drink to hand.” 

She spake and they heard, and straightway her bidding they obeyed. 
And so before Odysseus the meat and the drink they laid: 

And the toil-stout goodly Odysseus fell to full eagerly 

On the meat and the drink : for this long while festing of all was he. 250 

But Nausicaa the white-armed heeded other matters yet. 

For the garments all she folded and within the fair wain set. 

And the strong-hoofed mules she yoked and gat her up on the wain. 
And she heartened up Odysseus, and hailed him and spake again: 

“Up, guest, and get thee townward, that thee I hence may flit 
To the house of my wise-heart father: and there I do thee to wit 
Thou shalt hap upon Phasacians, all the noblest that there be. 

But now shalt thou do in thuswise : for no fool thou seemest to be. 

The while we wend through the meadows and the tillage wrought of men, 
Along with these my handmaids do thou get thee speedily then, 260 
Beside the wain and the yoke-mules, and the way will I lead for all. 

But when we come up to the city, around it goeth a wall 
High-towered, and each side of the burg there lieth a haven fair, 
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Strait-mouthed; and the curving ships on the road are drawn up there; 
For all men there have a ship-stead, to each keel his meted ground. 
There too is their place of assembly, Poseidon’s house around. 

And with dragged-on stones is it furnished, in earth embedded deep : 
And there the black ships’ tackling they care for and they keep, 

As the sails thereof and the cables ; and the oars are shaven there. 

For of neither bow nor quiver Phaeacian men have care, 270 

But of masts and keel and oar-bank, and the shapely ships wherein 
They have all joy and pleasure o’er the grey sea way to win. 

Now the hard word of these would I shun lest they cast a blame on me, 

F or some among the people most overbearing be ; 

And perchance one of these of the worser might come across me and say: 
‘This stranger so great and so goodly, that Nausicaa leads by the way. 
Where then will she have found him, her very lord to be? 

From her ship then will she have taken some wanderer over the sea 
Of the men that aloof are living, for none such dwell anear ; 

Or else some God prayer-wearied hath come down for her prayer 280 
From the heavens aloft, and henceforward he shall have her all her days. 
Yea better elsewhere that she wed her as she cometh and goeth her ways. 
For ever will she be scorning us Phaeacian men indeed. 

Though many amidst the people were her wooers good at need.’ 

In such wise would they be speaking, and thence shame to me should grow, 
And with her should I be angry that suchlike things should do. 

And against the will of her fether and mother alive and dear. 

Should mix and mingle with menfolk ere her open wedding were. 

But, O guest, do thou hearken my word, that as swiftly as may be 
Thou mayst find of my father speeding to thy land across the sea. 2 90 

A glorious grove of Athene shalt thou find, the way beside. 

Of poplars, wherein is a well, and about it a meadow wide : 

And there is the garth of my lather and his garden growing feir. 

E’en just so far from the city as a shouting man ye may hear. 

There sit thee down and abide a while of time, till we come 
Amidst of the very city and reach my father’s home. 

But when thou deemest us gotten unto that house of his. 

Then go to the burg Phaeacian, and ask of where it is. 

The homestead of Alcinous my fiither great and glad. 

But right easy is it to wot of, and forsooth a little lad 300 

Would show it thee : for the others of Phaeacian folk in nought 
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Are builded there and fashioned as the hero’s house is wrought. 

But when the house and the forecourt have hid thee from the street, 

Go swiftly through to the chamber, and my mother there shall ye meet : 
On the hearth thereof she sitteth and twines in the firelight 
The yarn of the sea-born purple, a wonder to the sight. 

‘Gainst a pillar is she leaning, and her handmaids sit behind. 

And withal the chair of my father touching hers ye there shall find. 
Where e’en as a God undying he sitteth and dnnketh the wine. 

But pass him by, and straightway on the knees of that mother mine 310 
Lay hand, that in speedy fashion and in joy of heart ye may see 
The day of your returning, for as far off as ye be. 

For if she be well-willing and her heart of thee be fein. 

Then good hope mayst thou cherish to look on thy friends again. 

And come back to the land of thy fathers and thine house well budded and 
strong.” 

She spake the word, and the yoke-mules she smote with the shining thong. 
And they left the streams of the river right soon, and fared full fleet. 

And well on the way were they running, and speedily ambled their feet. 
But she drave the waggon wisely that on foot they might follow anigh, 
Odysseus and the handmaids, and the thong plied craftily. 320 

So set the sun, and they gat them to the grove of great renown. 

The holy place of Athene; and there sat Odysseus adown. 

And unto the Daughter of Zeus, the Almighty, he fell to pray: 
“Hearken, O child of the Shielded, Zeus-born, unvanquished May! 
Yea, now indeed mayst thou hear me since before thou heardest me not, 
When the great Earth-shaker smote me and wrack and ruin I got. 

Now give me to reach these Phasacians a man well pitied and dear!” 

So he prayed; and Pallas Athene she hearkened to his prayer. 

But showed not there before him ; for somewhat dreaded she 

The wrath of her father’s brother : who was wroth vehemently 330 

Against the Godlike Odysseus till within his land he were. 



BOOK VII 
THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS COMES TO THE PHJEACIAN CITY AND THE 
HOUSE OF ALCINOUS, WHERE HE IS RECEIVED AS A 
SUPPLIANT AND GUEST, AND ALCINOUS PROMISES TO 
FURTHER HIM ON HIS WAY HOME ON THE MORROW. 

T hus then was the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, praying there 
While the damsel unto the city the might of the mules did bear. 
But when she reached her father’s most famous house and strong, 
Therewith she stayed at the outdoor and about did her brothers throng, 
Men like to the Gods undying; and they loosed the mules from thewain, 
And therewithal the raiment b^ore into the house again. 

But she to her chamber hied her, and the fire did a handmaid light, 

An old thrall from Aperaea, and Eurymedusa she hight. 

Her once from Aperaea did the ships wrought shapely bring. 

And men made her Alcinous’ portion, because over all was he king, i o 
And the folk Phaeacian heard him as though a God he were. 

So the white-armed Nausicaa in the house had she cherished there. 

And now the fire she kindled and within the supper laid. 

E’en then arose Odysseus to go townward, but the Maid, 

Athene, shed around him much mist with good intent. 

Lest one of the proud Phaeacians should meet him as he went. 

And with taunts his heart should be smiting and ask him what he was. 

But as into the lovely city he was just about to pass 

Came the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, and met him in the road, 

As a damsel tender of years that bare the pitcher’s load, 2 o 

And as she stood before him, Odysseus asked and began : 

“ O child, wouldst thou be my leader to the house of a certain man, 

E’en him they call Alcinous, who o’er these men is king? 

For hither I come as a stranger, toil-worn and wandering, 

Afar from a land aloof; so I know not one of those 
Who dwell within the city and work the field and the close.” 

But the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, in thuswise answered again: 

“ The house, O father and stranger, will I show thee straight and plain, 
For hard indeed it lieth to my noble fether’s abode. 
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But go thou in all silence while I lead thee on the road, 30 

And ask thou nought of any, and look in no man’s face; 

For strange men they scarce may do with, the people of this place. 

Nor in loving-kindness hold him who comes from otherwhere. 

But trusting in the swiftness of their speedy ships they fare 
Across the mighty sea-gulf: since by Earth-shaker’s gift. 

As a bird, as a thought that flitteth, their ships are eager and swift.” 

Thuswise spake Pallas Athene, and straightway led him on. 

And after the feet of the Goddess forthright the way he won ; 

But the ship-famed proud Phasacians of him did nothing wot 

As he went through their burg amidmost, for Athene suffered it not, 40 

The fair-haired awful Goddess ; for round about him stiU 

She shed that holy dimness from the heart of her goodwill. 

But Odysseus went, and he wondered at the keels in the haven laid. 

And the Meeting Place of the heroes, and the long walls lofty made. 
And dight with pales embattled, an exceeding wondrous thing. 

But when at last they were come to the famous house of the king 
Then the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, set forth and spake out so: 

“ This then, O father, O stranger, is the house ye would have me to show ; 
And therein now wilt thou find them, the kings Zeus cherished. 

At the feast and the banquet sitting : go in and have no dread : 50 

For the man that is stout and hardy drives all things better home. 
Whatever of deeds'be toward; yea, e’en if from far he come. 

Now first shall ye meet the mistress in the hall of the builded place. 
Arete named of menfolk; and her breeding and her race 
Are of those of whom is begotten Alcinous the king. 

From Poseidon the Earth-shaker first did Nausithous spring. 

From him and Peribaea, fairest of woman-kind; 

And she was the youngest daughter of Eurymedon high of mind. 

Who was king in the days aforetime of the Giants in their pride. 

And he wrecked his folk infatuate, and himself in wrack he died. 60 

With her then mingled Poseidon, and begat a lad as then 
Nausithous, the great-souled king o’er Phaeacian men. 

But Rhexenor and Alcinous next Nausithous begat. 

Then, Rhexenor while yet son-less in his halls new-wedded he sat^ 
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White-bowed Apollo slew him, and one child he left alone, 

Arete, and her as a helpmate Alcinous wooed an d won. 

With such worship as no woman on earth hath had before. 

Of all that under menfolk rule over house and store. 

And she from the heart moreover hath been worshipped in each thing, 
Yea, and is now, of her children and Alcinous the king, 70 

And the folk withal, who behold her as though a Goddess she were; 
And as through the burg she walketh with words they worship her. 

For nothing of wit she lacketh, nor of wisdom wanteth she : 

And whomso in heart she holdeth, yea, e’en if men they be. 

She setteth at one; but for thee, if her heart of thee be fain. 

Then good hope mayest thou cherish to look on thy friends again. 

And the land of the ancient fathers, and thine own high-builded abode.” 

So spake Athene the Grey-eyed, and therewith she wended her road 
O’er the all-unharvested sea-plain, and left the lovely place. 

And unto Marathon hied she, and Athens wide of ways, 80 

And into Erectheus’ homestead and his steadfast house she came. 

But Odysseus came his ways to Alcinous’ house of fame; 

And many things he pondered as he stood on the threshold of brass; 

For therein as though of the sun or the moon a glory there was. 

And it shone through the high-roofed house of Alcinous great of heart. 
This way and that all brazen went the walls from part to part. 

From the threshold to the house-heart, and blue ran the frieze along. 

Of gold were the doors that warded the house weil-builded and strong. 
And on the brazen threshold did silver shafts uphold 
The lintel wrought of silver, and the door-ring was of gold. 90 

There hounds of gold and of silver each side the threshold stood. 

Which same had Hephaestus fashioned, with cunning craft and good, 
For Alcinous the great-heart, to guard the house and door, 

And deathless are they, unageing through all days evermore. 

But within were fast-set high-seats by the wall’s face here and there, 
From the threshold to the house-heart, and dorsars woven fair, 
Fine-webbed, were cast upon them, the work that women flit; 

Therein the chiefs Phaeacian are ever wont to sit 
And eat and drink, for enduring is the store that there they hold. 

There too on well-built bases stand serving-swains of gold, 
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And in their hands are holding the torches burning bright. 

The guests that feast a night-tide throughout the hall to light. 

Now the women thralls are fifty that there the housework mind; 

And some upon the handmill the yellow corn they grind, 

And some the loom they traverse, and some they twine the thread, 
A-sitting e’en as the leaves are of the poplars high o’erhead; 

And o’er the linen close-woven wet oil will ever slip. 

For e’en as Phaeacian menfolk have craft to drive the ship 
Swift through the seas o’er all men, so weave the women weU. 

F or to them hath Athene given all others to excel no 

In the craft of works most lovely, and the skill of mysteries. 

But without by the gate of the forecourt a garden great there lies. 

Four plough-gates wide, and about it all round a hedge doth go. 

And therein are the tall trees bearing, and fresh and fair they grow. 

The pear-tree and pomegranate and apple shining ftir. 

And figs that exceed in sweetness, and olives strong to bear. 

And thereof is the fruit unftiling, and it never maketh stay 

For winter or for summer yearlong; therein alway 

The west wind brings some forward, and ripeneth others there. 

There apple waxeth on apple, pear putteth forth on pear, 1 20 

And grape-bunch upon grape-bunch, and on fig fig presseth yet. 

A heavy-fruited vineyard moreover there is set; 

And some part of the yield all sunny amidst a place made plain 
Is dried by the sunbeams’ burning; and some part they gather and gain; 
And other some are they treading: beyond, with the bloom late cast, 

Are the grapes unripe, and others meanwhile into blackness past. 

And there set out in order along the outermost row 

Bloom the garden-beds all diverse, and yearlong there they glow. 

Two wells there are moreover, and scattering goeth one 129 

O’er all the garth; and the other sets ofF’neath the threshold to run 
Toward the lofty house; and the townfolk are wont to water them there. 
Lo the gifts to Alcinous given by the Gods, how great and fair! 

So the toil-stout goodly Odysseus there stood and marvelled a space; 

But when his heart was fulfilled with the wonder of the place. 

Then over the homestead’s threshold lightly his foot he set; 
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And within the lords Phaeacian and their councillors he met, 

As they poured forth wine from the beakers to the keen-eyed Argus-bane, 
The latest cup that they poured ere of bed they were mindful and fain. 
So the toil-stout goodly Odysseus sped on through house and hall, 
Bearing close darkness with him that Athene wrapped him withal, 1 40 
Until he came to Arete and Alcinous the king. 

But when round the knees of Arete his hands did Odysseus fling, 

Then away and into nothing did the holy darkness draw, 

And they of the house were speechless when a man amidst they saw, 

And they marvelled as they beheld him: but Odysseus made his prayer: 

‘‘Arete, thou the daughter of Rhexenor, Godhead’s peer. 

To thy knees I come and thy husband, I toil-worn with th’e ways; 

And I come to these thy guest-folk ; God give them happy days! 

And the wealth within his homestead to his sons may each hand on. 
With whatsoever of worship from the people he hath won ! 1 50 

But I pray thee further my sending to my fatherland with speed. 

Since afar from friends and kinsmen I suffer woeful need.” 

He spake, and adown in the hearth-place amid the ash he sat 
By the fire-side : all were speechless and spake no word thereat. 

Tin at last the ancient hero Echenetis spake the word; 

Who amidst of the folk Phaeacian was the very oldest lord. 

And in speech was he excelling and in all ancient skill. 

So he put forth the word amidst them and spake with all goodwill : 

“Alcinous, nought is it seemly, nor thee doth it befit, 159 

That a guest on the ground of the hearth-stead amidst the ash should sit. 
But these on thy word are awaiting, and so the speech forbear. 

Come, raise up thy guest and set him on a silver-studded chair. 

And give word to the swains of service the wine in the bowl to blend. 
That to Zeus the Fain of the Thunder a cup we now may send. 

E’en he who furthereth suppliants that men’s compassion win. 

But the guest, let the handmaids give him to supper of what is within,” 

But when the holy might of Alcinous hearkened the word, 

By the hand Odysseus taking, the wise-heart shifty lord. 

Up from the hearth he raised him to a seat that shimmered and shone, 
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Whence he put the fein-of-valour, Laodamas his son, 1 70 

Who sat the nighest unto him and dear his heart did hold. 

Then a damsel brought hand-water in a ewer fair wrought of gold, 

And straightway for the washing in a dish of silver poured. 

And she drew anigh unto him the smoothed and polished board. 

And a good wife old and reverend set forth for him the bread. 

And such diverse meat as was ready for his delight she spread. 

But when toil-stout Odysseus had eaten and drunken, forthright 
A word unto the herald spake out Alcinous’ might: 

“ Ponton ous, mix thou the bowl, and serve out wine amain 

To each man in the hall, that as now unto Zeus the Thunder-fain, 1 80 

The aid of piteous suppliants, the cup may be poured and sent.” 

He spake, and tontonous straightway the wine heart-gladdening blent. 
And dealt it out to all men from cup to cup in turn. 

But when they had poured forth duly and drunk as each did yearn. 

Then Alcinous fell unto speaking, and a word amidst them spoke; 

“ Hearken, O lords and elders of this Phaeacian folk. 

To the words that I say, thus bidden by the heart within my breast. 
Depart, since now ye have feasted, and at home lie down to rest ; 

But tomorrow yet more elders together let us call. 

And feast the guest in our homestead, and unto the Gods withal 1 90 

Do holy rites and goodly, and then of the speeding home 

Bethink us, that this our guest-friend without labour or grief may come 

By our speeding unto the land of his fathers over the sea 

In aU joy of heart and swiftly, though far aloof he be: 

So that he suffer no evil and scathe till he be there. 

And on his own earth goeth; but thereafter shall he bear 

What things soever Doom and the Dreadful Spinners span 

With the thread of his beginning when his mother bore him a man. 

But if he be one of the Deathless and be come adown from the skies. 
Then this is a new-wrought fashion of the things that the Gods devise: 
For hitherto have the Godfolk been manifest to behold 201 

When we the gifts have been giving most glorious an hundredfold. 

Such whiles with us have they feasted and beside us have set them adown : 
Yea, and if some wayferer wending hath happed upon them alone, 
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In no wise have they hid them, since indeed of their kin are we, 

As the Cyclops and the races of the wild-men giants be.” 

But thereto the guileful Odysseus made answer presently: 

“Alcinous, put forth the thought from thy mind, for in nowise do I 
Beliken myself to the Deathless who hold the heavenly space. 

But in flesh and in soul am I ever of the deathful manfolks’ race. 210 

But whatsoever of menfolk most labour-laden ye know. 

To them myself would I liken, because of my grief and my woe. 

And now indeed might I tell thee the tales of many an ill. 

Yea, all that heap of troubles that I toiled in by God’s will: 

But I pray you amidst of my sorrow that ye suffer me supper to eat. 

For nought indeed more shameless than the belly-beast may ye meet. 
When need and he are bidding that we mind us of his part. 

Although we be worn and wasted and have sorrow in the heart. 

Thus I in my heart have sorrow, but the belly evermore 
W ill bid me to eat and to drink and forget my sorrow sore, 220 

Whatso my soul may have suffered, and to filling forceth me. 

But I prithee look ye to it when tomorrow’s dawn shall be. 

That this poor wretch unhappy to his father-land ye speed. 

Yea, after all he hath suffered. But let life leave me indeed 

When I see mine own, and mythrallsand mygreat house high o’erhead.” 

So he spake, and all they of the land accorded and yeasaid. 

To further the guest on his way since he spake what was but right. 

But when they had poured out duly, and had drunk to their hearts’ delight. 
Then each one home to his house to rest in sleep did they fare; 

But the goodly Odysseus was left in the hall of the homestead there. 230 
But Arete sat beside him, and godlike Alcinous sat. 

While the remnants of the banquet thencefrom the handmaids gat. 

Then spake white-armed Arete and put forth a word thereto 
When she looked on that fair raiment, for cloak and kirtle she knew. 

Since she herself had wrought them, e’en she and her womenfolk. 

Thus then the speech she uttered, and wingM words she spoke: 

“ O guest, now first will I be to ask thee somewhat here : 

What man art thou of menfolk? Who gave thee thy raiment to wear? 
Andwhence dost thou give thyself out to have wandered here o’er the main? 
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But Odysseus of many a rede spake out and answered again : 240 

“ O Queen, right hard were the work to tell thee the tale all through, 

For the Gods above have dealt me a plenteous wealth of woe; 

But of this that thou askest and seekest I will tell it aU to thee. 

There lieth the isle Ogygia, far off amid the sea. 

Where dwelleth the Daughter of Atlas, Calypso the guileful one. 

The fair-tressed awful Goddess, and there she mmgleth with none. 
Whether it be of the Godfolk or of men that perish and die. 

But led by the God to her hearth alone a wretch came I, 

After that Zeus had smitten my ship with his thunder white. 

And amidst the wine-dark salt-sea had cloven it outright. 250 

And there indeed my fellows, the brave men, perished and died. 

But I caught the curved ship’s keel in my arms and thus did I ride. 

Nine days I drifted suchwise, but the tenth by night and cloud 
The Gods to Ogygia brought me, that is Calypso’s abode. 

Where she dwelleth fair-tressed and awful. She took me and cherished me. 
And with all her heart she loved me, and meant to make me be 
A deathless man for ever, unageing all my days; 

But the soul in my breast in nowise might she win unto her ways. 

In that island then was I hoarded for seven unbroken years. 

While the deathless raiment she gave me I wetted with my tears ; 260 
But when the ninth year of my sojourn round his circling course had won. 
Then verily she bade me and egged me to begone. 

By the message of Zeus commanded : or maybe her mind did shift. 

On a strong-bound raft she sped me and gave me many a gift, 

Both bread and honey-sweet wine; and she dad me in deathless weed. 
And a harmless wind and gentle she set forth for my need. 

Seven days and ten did I sail and passed the salt-seas o’er. 

But on the eighteenth day showed the shadowy mountain shore 
Of your land, and thereat, poor wretch ! the heart rejoiced in me. 

But yet of the plenteous trouble yoke-mate was I to be, 270 

Which Poseidon the Earth-shaker against my life did raise; 

For he stirred up the winds against me, and bound me aback from my ways. 
And piled up a sea most monstrous, whose swell would not suffer me 
To be borne along bewailing and still on the raft to be. 

Then the storm-blast scattered it wide, and swimming on I clave 
The mighty gulf of the sea-flood until the wind and the wave 
Had borne me on and brought me to this your land anigh; 
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But the swell as I strove to land ’gainst the sea-clifFs mightily 

Drave on perforce, and my body in an ugly place would have cast. 

But back I went a-swimming until I came at last 280 

To the river, and there indeed at the place that was most to my mind. 

All smooth of rocks and sheltered against the drift of the wind, 

I fell ashore, gathering my spirit: but the Deathless Night came on. 

And thence I gat me away ; from the Zeus-fed river I won. 

And lay down to sleep in the thicket, and the leaves all over me spread. 
And sleep that had no limit the God about me shed. 

There then amidst the leafage, despite my sorrow sore. 

Nightlong I slept till morning and the midmost day was o’er. 

And the sun again was setting when sweet sleep went from me. 

Then the handmaids of thy daughter on the beach there did I see 2 90 

All a-sporting; and amidst them as a goddess was she fair. 

I besought her : and surely of wisdom hath her soul a goodly share. 

Nor indeed could one ever be hoping on a youngling thus to hit 
Who could do as she : since the younger be ever wanting in wit. 

For she gave me bread to my need, and gave me the dark-red wine, 

And she washed me in the river and gave me these garments of thine. 
Thus then the truth have I told thee, though I be laden with pain.” 

But Alcinous uttered the word, and thuswise answered again : 

“ O guest, my child meseemeth in unseemly manner wrought. 

Whereas thee amidst of her maidens to our house she never brought. 
When of her the first of all folk the suppliant ye were.” 301 

But Odysseus full of wisdom thuswise he answered there : 

“O hero, nought for this cause do thou chide the blameless maid. 

For to follow her on with her handmaids in good sooth me she bade; 

But thereto was I nought willing for shame, and for fear of thee. 

Lest thou in thine heart shouldst be angered beholding her and me. 

For jealous indeed full often are the folks of earthly men.” 

But him Alcinous answered and thuswise spake again: 

“O guest, the heart in my bosom is nowise idly wroth 
With such matters: yet done seemly the thing is better worth. 3 10 
Would to Father Zeus and Apollo and Athene that it might be 
That thou, e’en thou as I see thee, and of like mind unto me. 
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Might wed my child and be called my son and here abide ! 

And a house then would I give thee and wealth and holdings wide. 

If thou thereto wert willing. For against thy will shall none 
Of Phaeacians stay thee; forbid it, O Zeus, that it be done! 

But thy speeding I now do ordain, that heed thereof thou mayst keep, 
For tomorrow : so lie down meanwhile, thou heavy-laden with sleep. 
They shah, drive through the calm of the sea-flood until at last thou be come 
To thy house and the land of thy fathers; yea, whereso may be thy home. 
Yea, e’en if it be much farther than Euboea lies in the sea, 321 

Which such of our folk as have seen it give out the furthest to be. 

E’en they that erewhile flitted Rhadamanthus, the tawny one. 

When Tityus far he followed, the great Earth’s very son. 

And thither then they brought him, and wore through all the way 
And came home again unwearied in one and the selfsame day. 

Thereby mayst thou wot full surely how no ships are like unto mine. 
And no shipmen like my shipmen with the oar to toss the brine.” 

So he spake; and the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, then was fain, 

And he put forth a word of praying, and named him, and spake again ; 

“ Zeus Father, now if the deed as much as the word be worth 331 

Of Alcinous, then may his glory from off the corn-kind earth 
Die nevermore: and I, my fatherland may I reach! ” 

But as in suchlike fashion they spake out each unto each. 

White-armed Arete was bidding unto her handmaids there 
To lay the bed in the cloister, and purple blankets fair 
To cast thereon, and thereover the coverlet to strew. 

And thereon the cloaks thick-woven atop of all to do. 

Straightway then forth from the hall, and candle in hand they went; 

And when the bed they had dighted in fashion diligent, 340 

With words they aroused Odysseus to stand up upon his feet: 

“O guest, arouse and go bed ward, for the bed is arrayed right meet.” 

So they spake, and to him the slumber seemed good and timely now. 
And so slept the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, lying alow 
Upon the jointed bedstead in the echoing cloister there. 

But Alcinous slept in the nook of his house weU-builded and fair. 

And beside him the Queen, his helpmeet, arrayed her bed and her gear. 

H2 



BOOK VIII 
THE ARGUMENT 

iLCINOUS BRINGETH ODYSSEUS TO THE ASSEMBLY, 
\.ND BIDDETH MEN PLAY BEFORE ODYSSEUS TILL THE 
TIME IS COME FOR HIS DEPARTURE: DEMODOCUS 
THE MINSTREL TELLETH THE TALE OF HEPHAESTUS 
IND THE LOVE OF ARES AND APHRODITE: GREAT 
3IFTS ARE GIVEN TO ODYSSEUS; HE WEEPETH AT THE 
SONG OF DEMODOCUS CONCERNING THE WOODEN 
HORSE: ALCINOUS PERCEIVETH IT & PRAYETH HIM 
TO TELL HIS STORY. 

N OW when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Dawn,was brigh 
Then forth from his bed rose up Alcinous’ holy might, 

And the city-waster, Odysseus, the Zeus-kin, rose from his bed; 
Then the holy might of Alcinous thenceforth to the meeting led. 
Whereas the folk Phaeacian by the ships did them abide: 

So they came there and sat them adown on thesmooth stones side by side. 

But all about the city did Pallas Athene go 

In the likeness of the herald of Alcinous skilled to know. 

For Odysseus the mighty-hearted devising return in the end. 

And by this and that man standing such a word to him did she send: lo 
“ Come then, ye lords Phaeacian, and you that wise-hearts be, 

Let us go to the Meeting of Men that this stranger ye may see 
Who is now new-come to the homestead of Alcinous skilled in thought, 
A wanderer over the sea-flood, and like to the Deathless wrought.” 

The will and the heart of each one suchwise she egged on then ; 

And soon was the Meeting-Stead filled and the seats of the gathering men, 
And most they fell to wonder when they s^w him in the place. 

The wise son of Laertes; for indeed with a holy grace 

The man and his head and his shoulders did Athene there enfold, 

And taller therewith she made him and mightier to behold, 20 

So that of all Phaeacians he now might gain the love. 

And dread withal and worship ; and the feats whereby they would prove 
The very might of Odysseus he should bring to an ending fair. 

But when they all were thronging and gathered together there, 
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Alcinous took up the word, and thus amidst them spoke : 

“ Hearken, O lords and elders of this Phaeacian folk. 

To the word that the soul within me now biddeth me speak and say; 

This unknown guest that hither to my house hath wandered away. 

Be he come from the men of the Rising or them of the Setting Sun, 

He biddeth us for a flitting, and prayeth that sure it be done. 30 

So now, as ever aforetime, his flitting let us speed : 

For surely hath never a man sought here to my house in need. 

And here for the lack of speeding abode in sorrow sore. 

But come now, let us be shoving to the holy salt-sea shore 
A black ship for the first time sailing, and let shipmen fifty and two 
From amidst the folk be chosen, e’en such as are best to do. 

But when ye have bound the oars to the benches, then one and all 
Come forth and unto my homestead, and there to the feasting fall 
In speedy wise; and for my part to all will I deal to my best. 

This charge give I to the shipmen ; but verily as for the rest, 40 

The sceptred kings, now come ye to my house that is budded fair. 

That this man, the guest and the stranger, in the halls we may cherish there. 
Nor yet let any gainsay it. And Demodocus have ye along. 

The holy minstrel to whom have the Gods given glory of song. 

To makej oy with what singing soever from his furthering soul shallbe won. ’ ’ 

So he spake and he led them away, and the sceptred ones followed him on. 
And the herald went to be bringing the holy minstrel there. 

And the shipmen two-and-fifty, well chosen, down did they fare 
To the shore of the holy sea-plain as the king had bidden it be. 

But when they were come to the ship and down to the shore of the sea. 
Then into the deep of the water the black ship did they get, 5 1 

And into the black ship straightway the mast and the sails they set. 

And the oars withal they fitted in the thole-bights wrought of skin. 

And the sails aloft they hoisted, and in order all did win. 

Then high in the deeps they moored her, and thereafter went they all 
To the house of the king the wise-heart, and Alcinous’ mighty hall. 

And the courts and the garth and the houses were full ofthe gathering men ; 
And of old men were there many, and many young as then. 

But twelve sheep there for the feasting Alcinous hallowed and slew. 

And eight swine with teeth white-gleaming, and of shambling oxen two. 
These then they flayed and dighted and arrayed a feast full fair. 6 1 
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It withal came the herald leading the faithful singer there, 
f the Muse was he well belovW, who had given him good and ill; 
f his eyesight had she reft him, but had given him sweet-voiced skill. 

0 for him had Pontonous set a silver-studded chair 
jnidmost of the feasters, ’gainst a pillar long and fair; 
ind over his head on a pin his harp the shrilly-sweet 
iad he hung, and had shown him moreover how his hand therewith 
should meet. 

^nd he set a basket beside him, and a fair-dight table withal, 

\nd a cup of wine for his drinking, when his soul thereto should call. 70 

So they reached out their hands to the dainties that ready before them lay; 
But when the yearning for meat and for drink they had done away. 

Then the Muse stirred up the minstrel to sing of the deeds of men 
Whose great renown and glory to the wide heavens reached as then. 

To wit the Strife of Odysseus and Achilles, Peleus’ son. 

How with fierce words they wrangled at a feast, a glorious one 
Of the Gods, and Agamemnon the folk-king then was glad 
In his heart that the chiefs Achsean such strife between them had. 

For thereof did Phoebus Apollo foretelling words declare 
In Pythos the very lovely, when the stony threshold there 80 

He crossed and sought foretelling; and uprolled the tide of ill 
On the Danaan folk and the Trojan by Zeus the Mighty’s will. 

Such song sang the glorious singer, but Odysseus, taking hold 
Of his mighty purple mantle, with his strong hand drew a fold 
Across his head to hide it, and his goodly face he hid. 

For shame he had of Phaeacians for the tears from his brow that slid; 

But whensoever the singer, the holy one, ceased for a space. 

Then, wiping his tears away, he drew the cloak from his face. 

And, taking the beaker twofold, to the Gods he poured as then ; 

But when once more he awoke it, and the chiefs of P hseacian nien 90 

Were egging him on to singing for their joy in the words he said. 

Then again was Odysseus hiding his face, as moan he made. 

But there from all the others he hid the flow of tears, 

But Alcinous knew it, and noted alone of all his peers ; 
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For he sat exceeding nigh him and his heavy groan he heard: 

So unto those Phaeacians oar-&in he spake the word: 

“O lords of the folk Phaeacian, O elders hearken and hear! 

Our souls have we now contented with the feast and the equal cheer, 
And the harp-song, ever the yoke-mate of all feast that fair shall be: 

Now fare we forth and try us in the strife of game and glee, 100 

That our guest when home he cometh to his friends the tale may tell 
How we above all others in the play of fists prevail. 

And the wrestling play, and the leaping and in the swift-foot race.” 

So saying, forth he led them and they followed from the place; 

And the herald hung on a pin the clear-voiced harp withal. 

And Demodocus’ hand was he taking to bring him forth from the hall; 
By the road that the others had wended he led him on the way. 

Yea, all the chiefs Phaeacian, to look upon the play. 

Forth they fared to the Stead of Meeting, and there followed a mighty 
throng, 

A thousandfold a thousand; and up stood the young and the strong: 
Acroneus and Ocyalus and Elatreus there arose, 1 1 1 

Nauteus, Prymneus, Eretmeus, Anchialus: next to those 
Ponteus and Proreus and Thoon and Anabesineus came on. 

And Amphialus; Polyneus begat him, Tecton’s son; 

And Euryalus moreover, the Mans-bane Ares’ peer; 

And Naubolus’ son, of his body the goodliest fellow there 
Of all Phaeacians, saving Laodamas the great. 

For three sons of the great Alcinous uprose on the play to wait. 

E’en Laodamas and Halius and Clytoneus God-high. 

Now all these men in the foot-race their manhood first should try. 1 20 
Straight stretched the course from the starting, and all together amain 
Full swiftly forth were they fleeting and stirred up the dust of the plain. 
Great Clytoneus in running was best of all the band. 

And as far as the mules draw furrow across the fellow land 
So far he outwent the others when he came to the folk again. 

Next then in the play of wrestling they strove with care and pain. 

And therein it was Euryalus who prevailed o’er all the best; 
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t Amphialus in the leaping by far outwent the rest, 
d in casting the stone Elatreus excelled o’er every one, 
d Laodamas in the boxing, Alcinous’ valiant son. 1 30 

it now, when all in their hearts were fain of the game and the play, 
Lodamas spake amongst them, Alcinous’ son ’gan say: 

2ome, friends, let us ask the stranger if of games he knoweth aught, 
id hath learned to play; for his body in no evil wise is wrought: 
ay, look to his thighs and his legs, and both his hands forsooth! 
nd the brawny neck and stark strength of the man! Nor yet m youth 
. he lacking, but worn and wasted with many a toilsome woe, 
or nothing worse than the sea to crush up a man do I know, 

.nd to wear him down; yea, even though exceeding strong he be.” 

"hen Euryalus took up the word, and thuswise answered he : 140 

Laodamas, this hast thou spoken in goodly wise and well; 

Then do thou thyself go hail him, and this matter to him tell.” 

3 ut Alcinous’ son, the valiant, when his answer he had heard, 

2 ame forth, and, standing amidmost, to Odysseus spake the word: 

■* Come thou too, guest and father, and try thee in the play, 

If thereof ye be skilled in somewise, as it seemeth like ye may; 

For no fame may a man win better the while he hath his life 
Than from what his feet have accomplished, or his hands amidst the strife. 
Up then, and try thee in playing, and scatter the griefs from thy soul. 
For not long shalt thou lack thy homefare, since even now did they roll 
Thy ship adown to the water, and her folk are bound for the main.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede thus spake and answered again : 152 

“Laodamas, why do ye tauntme, and bid me such a way.'’ 

Far more in my mind are my troubles than any game and play, 

Who have borne so many and many, and such toil have laboured to earn 
And now am sitting amidst you craving but my return ; 

And thereof your king am I praying, and all the folk of your place.” 

Him then Euryalus answered and chid him free to face: 

“ Nay, I liken thee not, O Stranger, to a man well skilled of his hands 
In all the plays that are toward mid the men of many lands, 1 6 < 
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But rather to one that haunteth the ship of many an oar, 

A captain over shipmen that are chapmen furthermore; 

Of t% freight for ever mindful, an overlooker of wares 
And greedy gain : of no man-strife belike shall be thy cares.” 

But the shifty Odysseus answered, grim-eyed from knitted brow: 

“ O stranger, basely thou speakest ; as the fool of men art thou : 

So the Gods from men are withholding, nor give all grace to each; 
Neither inbred wit nor wisdom, nor skill of open speech. 

For indeed there is such among menfolk as a feebler body hath had. 

But God crowneth his speech with fairness, and all they that behold him 
are glad: 170 

For with shamefast sweetness and surely he speaketh among men; 

When the folk is gathered together he excelleth verily then. 

And men look on his ways through the city as though a God he were. 
But another is of his body the Deathless Godhead’s peer. 

Yet his words with the grace of sweetness are nowise wreathed about. 
Thus thou in beauty excellest, nor of other guise no doubt 
Would a very God be fashioned; but thy mind is an empty thing. 

But the soul that is dear in my breast hast thou set thee to stir up and sting. 
And in manner unmeet thou speakest: for I am not new to the play. 

As thou sayest, but mid the foremost meseems was I once on a day, 1 80 
While yet in my hands I trusted and the might of my youth unworn ; 
Now of scathe and of grief am I holden, for a many things have I borne. 
Both the wars of men and the waves that were grievously hard on the way. 
But e’en as I am, with such burden of griefe, will I try me the play. 

For thy word to me is soul-biting, and thou speakest to egg me on.” 

Therewith, and yet clad in his mantle, he ran forth and caught up the stone. 
Right great and thick to handle, and by no little greater than those 
Wherewith the folk Phaeacian contended in their throws; 

And, whirling it round, he hurled it forthright with his mighty hand; 
And away the stone flew humming, and they crouched alow on the land, 
The long-oar-wont Phaeacians, the ship-renowned men, 191 

From the flight of the stone, and it flew o’er all marks marked as then, 

As light from his hand it speeded. But Athene marked its Ml; 

Yea, she in the shape of a man, and therewith she spake unto all: 
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■a, e’en a blind man, O Stranger, could discern this cast where it went, 
froping about; since in nowise with the crowd of casts is it blent, 
is &r the first. For this play then, hold up thine heart on high, 
no cast of Phaeacian menfolk shall reach or pass it by.” 

ihe spake; but the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, then was glad, 
len he saw that a friend and a fellow amid the lists he had ; 200 

d therewith he spake more lightly to those Phaeacian men: 

I youths, come up to that one! And yet the next one then 

eem indeed that as far, or further yet, shall it fly; 

t whoso of all whom his heart or his soul now biddeth to try, 

t him hither with me to be playing, since my wrath ye needs must stir, 

boxing or wrestling or foot-race; 1 begrudge in no play that is here 

ith any man Phaeacian, save Laodamas, to contend; 

ir he is my very guest-friend, and who would fight with a friend ? 

fool were he of menfolk, and a worthless wight were he, 

ho on him that gave him harbour thrust the strife of mastery, 210 

midst an outland people his own well-being to mar: 

xt of others none will I gainsay, or slight, whoever they are ; 

at rather I fiiin would know them, and prove them face to face, 

or at all plays am I handy that are played amid manfolk’s race. 

know how to handle the bow well shaven round about, 

nd the first would I be in shooting my man mid the foeman’s rout, 

i’en though a many fellows together gathered were 

kgainst the folk of the foemen the arrow-shot to bear. 

’’ea, Philoctetes only with the bow outwent me then, 

Vhen, amidst the folk of the Trojans, well cast the Achasan men ; 220 

Jut of all the others I boast me to be the front and the head, 

)f all mortals dwelling on earth, and living and eating bread, 
iut with the men of aforetime I have no mind to vie, 
is Heracles or Eurytus the CEchalean high; 

^or these, they strove with the Deathless about the deeds of the bow. 

50 untimely Eurytus perished, nor yet unto eld did he grow 
[n his house and his hall; for Apollo in anger slew him outright. 

For this thing, that he challenged the God to contend in the bowman’s 
sleight. 

But further than others the arrow, and the spearshaft can I cast; 

Forsooth in the foot-race only I doubt I may be o’erpassed 230 
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By Phaeacians ; for very sorely and unseemly am I worn 
By the wash of many billows : since nought in our ship was borne 
Unfailing store of victual, and my limbs are all undone.” 

So he spake, and they held their peace and kept silence every one. 

Save that Alcinous only spake out and answered again : 

“ O guest, in good part we take it, thy speech outspoken and plain. 

For the valour with thee abiding to us wouldst thou prove and show. 
Being wroth with him that arose and chid thee awhile ago. 

Whereas there is none of mortals who thy valour would gainsay 
If his heart had understanding how to speak the righteous way. 240 

But follow my word, I pray thee, that thy tale thereof may come 
To another of the heroes when thou sitt’st in thy haU at home 
Afeasting with thy helpmate and the seed of thee begot. 

And our craft thou then rememberest, e’en the deeds that Zeus doth allot 
Unto us in measure unfailing ; yea, e’en from our fathers’ day. 

For we are not unmatched boxers, nor first in the wrestling play. 

But the best of men a-shipboard and in running afoot full fleet; 

And ever we love the banquet and the harp and the dancing feet. 

And the change of fair fresh raiment, and the warm bath and the bed. 
Come then, ye dancers Phaeacian, who are most of lustihead, 2 50 

Play ye, that this our guest-friend unto his friends may tell. 

When home at last he is gotten, how all others we excel 
In shipcraft and the footrace, and the ordered dance and the song. 

But now for Demodocus go ye, fetch the clear-voiced harp and strong. 

If ye may find it lying somewhere in my house and hall.” 

Thus Alcinous the godlike ; but the herald rose withal 
To bring from the kingly dwelling the hollow harp away. 

Then uprose the chosen judges, and nine in all were they. 

Folk-chosen men to order the games in everything : 

The dancing-floor they levelled, and they made a wide-drawn ring. 260 
Therewith drew nigh the herald with the shrilly harp in hand 
For Demodocus standing amidmost, and about him there did stand 
The chosen youths well wotting the dance and all its skill. 

And they beat the holy earth with their feet, and Odysseus still 
Gazed on at the feet swift twinkling, and his heart was in wonder long. 
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now fell to the harper and struck up a goodly song 
icerning the love of Ares for Aphrodite the crowned, 
w first they privily mingled in Hephaestus’ house renowned: 
d many a gift he gave her, and befouled with scathe and shame 
e bed of King Hephaestus. But to him the tale-teller came, 270 

:n the Sun, whose eyes had beheld them as in love they mingled there, 
t Hephaestus hearkening the word that was hard for the heart to bear 
ent straightway to his stithy, building guile in the deeps of his heart, 
luge anvil he set on the stock, and chains ne’er to be sundered apart, 
d ne’er to be broken he forged, that fast they be holden there, 
twhen in his wrath against Areshehadfashionedtheguileand thesnare, 
rthwith he went to his chamber where his bed beloved lay, 
id the bonds he drew in a circle round the bed-posts every way, 
id many o’erhead were hanging from the tie-beam up on high, 

1 as fine as are the cobwebs, so that none could see them with eye, 280 
Dt e’en of the Gods, the Happy, with such plenteous craft were they 
wrought. 

It when the bed all over in the net and the snare hehad caught, 
e feigned to depart unto Lemnos, and the burg well-builded and fair, 
'hich to him of all lands of the Earth is the best-belovfed and dear, 
it no blind watch held Ares, the Lord ofthe Bridle of Gold, 

^hen Hephaestus, Glory of Craftsmen, departing he thus did behold ; 
at he hastened and went to the dwelling of Hephaestus high-renowned, 
3 sore for the love was he yearning of Cytherea the crowned, 
nd she but of late was come from her father, the mighty Son 
if Cronos, and there was she sitting. So into the house he won, 290 

nd he took her hand in his hand, and spake the word and said: 

Oh hither, O love, and bedward! and we twain in rest to be laid, 
or no more mid the folk is Hephaestus, but is gone far out of reach, 

.nd belike aloof unto Lemnos, and the Sintians wild of speech.” 

o he spake, and to her most welcome it seemed, that lying abed; 
o up they went and lay down, and therewith about them were spread 
"he bonds and the crafty snare of Hephaestus the all-wise, 
i.nd never a limb might they move, and they had no might to arise. 
iLnd withal were they ware of the cunning and that nought it availed to be 
gone. 

rhen drew anigh unto them the glorious Haltfoot-one; 300 
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He had turned aback from Lemnos, nor ever came to the land, 

For the Sun had been his watchman and had brought the tde to hand. 

So into the house he hastened, his dear heart sorrowing sore. 

And fierce wrath had hold upon him as he stood in the porch of the door : 
In a fearful voice he shouted and to all the Gods ’gan cry: 

“Zeus father, and all ye BlessM, ye Gods that never die, 

Here ! look on a thing to be laughed at, and hard to be dealt with for shame. 
How the Daughter of Zeus, Aphrodite, still scorneth me the lame 
For ever ; and ever she loveth Ares the Bringer-to-N ought, 309 

For that he is fair and well-fashioned, while into the world was I brought 
A weakling: and none other is guilty of the scorn 
Save the twain that begat me and bore me. And would 1 had never been 
born! 

But now indeed shall ye look on these twain as in love they lie. 

Having gotten them up to my bed : and I look and shamed am I. 

But not e’en for a minute meseemeth suchwise would lie those twain, 
Though sore be their love, nor for long of such rest shall they be fein; 
Yet the snare and the bonds about them shall hold them nowise slack 
Till all those gifts of wooing her father pays me aback. 

That to him I erst made over for the damsel shameless-faced. 

For as feir as is his daughter so little is she chaste.” 320 

So hespake : round the brass-floored house the Gods were gathered indeed. 
Came Poseidon, Shaker of Earth; came Hermes, good at need; 

And thither the King Apollo, the Far-off Shooter came; 

But withal the queens of the Godfolk, each bided at home for shame. 

So around the porch were they standing, the Gods that give all good, 
And uprose the quenchless laughter from the Happy Gods, as they stood 
And looked on all the cunning of wise-heart Hephaestus’ snare; 

And thus would one be saying as he looked on his neighbour there : 

“111 speed of ill deed cometh! the slow outrunneth the swift! 

Even as now Hephaestus, though haltfoot, by his shift 
Hath hold of Ares, the swiftest of all the Gods, of those 
That dwell up in Olympus. Therefore the fine he owes.” 


330 
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s one unto another they were speaking of the thing: 
to Hermes spake Apollo, the son of Zeus the King: 

Hermes, thou son of Zeus, thou Flitter, thou Giver of Gain, 
a by strong bonds down-weighted yet wouldst thou not be fain 

the golden Aphrodite to lie along in bed? ” 

» 

. the Flitter, the Bane of Argus, thus answered him and said: 

• King, Far-shooter, Apollo, I would that it might be; 
t bonds e’en thrice so many, untold, be laid on me, 340 

t all the Gods be onlooking and the queens at gaze stand by, 
t with golden Aphrodite still were I fain to lie.” 

he spake, and the laughter arose mid the Gods of the Deathless Day; 
It the laugh held not Poseidon, who never ceased to pray 
ephaestus. Glory of Craftsmen, to let loose Ares the lord ; 
ad speech therewith he uttered and sent forth a wingfedword: 

Loose him, and I will pledge me that whatso thou biddest he pay, 
ea, whatso things be of right mid the Gods of the Deathless Day.” 

ut the ever-glorious Haltfoot made answer thereunto : 

Poseidon, thou Shaker of Earth, bid not the thing to do ! 3 50 

'or ever the word of the worthless is a worthless thing to my mind, 
tnd how among the Deathless thee can I hold and bind 
f Ares goeth his ways, and both bonds and debt he break ? ” 

Jut Poseidon, Shaker of Earth, he put forth the word and spake: 

‘ Hephaestus, even if Ares should flee and go on his way, 

Aad creep from under the debt, yet myself the same shall I pay.” 

And thereto in turn thus answered the Haltfoot, Glorious Lord: 

"Nay, nowise is it seemly to gainsay thy given word.” 

So spake the Might of Hephaestus and undid the bonds and the snare. 
But when of the bonds strong-fashioned the twain delivered were, 360 
Then up they sprang, and Ares, his ways he wended to Thrace; 

But laugh-loving Aphrodite unto Cyprus and the place 
Of Paphos, where is her garden and her fragrant altar therein. 

And there did the Graces bathe her, and with oil they sleeked her skin, 
The deathless oil that sleeketh the Gods that never die; 

And they did on her lovely raiment, a marvel to the eye. 



Ill 


BOOK VIII 

Such tale sang the glorious minstrel, and great joy Odysseus had 
In his heart as thereto he hearkened, and all the others were glad. 

The oar-fain folk Phaeacian, the ship-renown^d men. 

But to Halius and Laodamas gave Alcinous bidding then 
To dance alone together, since none might match them there. 

So when in hand they had taken the purple ball and fair. 

Which for them had Polybus fashioned, who nought of craft did lack. 
Then one to the shadowy clouds would cast it, bending aback. 

And therewithal the other aloft from the earth would bound 
And lightly catch it again ere again his feet touched ground. 

But when they had played the play of the straight-up cast of the ball. 
Then on the Earth the fruitful unto dancing did they fall. 

And from each unto each cast swiftly: and time beat the rest of those. 
The youths round the ring a-standing, and great noise of the tramping 
arose. 

Therewith Odysseus the goodly to Alcinous spake and said : 381 

“Alcinous, king and lord, of the folk the foremost head. 

Thou hast boasted of thy dancers as the best of all dancing plays; 

Now indeed hast thou made it good, and thereon I marvel and gaze.” 

He spake, and the holy might of Alcinous was glad. 

And straight for those Phasacians oar-fam a word he had: 

“ Hearken, O lords Phaeacian, O elders, hearken ye! 

Forsooth the stranger seemeth exceeding wise to be; 

So come now let us give him as a guest-gift fitting things. 

Lo ye 1 among this people are twelve renowned kings 3 90 

Their leaders and their judges, and the thirteenth man am I. 

So let each man among us bring forward presently 
A cloak well washed and a kirtle, and a talent of fine gold. 

And lay all that together for the hand of our guest to hold. 

That when he goeth to supper his heart may be glad and fain ; 

But Euryalus now with words atonement let him gain. 

And with a gift moreover; for an unright word he said.” 

He spake, and all were consenting unto the thing he bade. 

And each sent forth a herald the gifts to take and bring; 

And withal Euryalus answered and spake unto the King : 400 

“ O King and lord Alcinous, O foremost of the folk. 
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le guest will I make atonement, as ye bid, for the word 1 spoke. 

I give him this sword all brazen; and lo the hilt thereto 
ver wrought, and a scabbard of ivory sawn-anew 
)ne all round about it. Untp him ’tis a worthy award.” 

nto his hand he gave it, the silver-hefted sword, 
i therewithal he hailed him and set this word on the wing; 

11 hail, O guest and father! and if some grievous thing 
th been said, let the whirl-blasts catch it and bear it far away, 
ly the Gods to thy fatherland bring thee, and to look on thy wife on a 
lay 410 

ght soon, since afar from thy friends thou bearest toilsome pain!” 

It Odysseus of many a rede thus spake and answered again: 
yi hail, O friend, to thee also! May God be good to thee, 
or mayst thou lack it hereafter, this glaive thou givest me, 
he gift which thou hast added to thine atoning word.” 

'herewith about his shoulders he hung the silvered sword, 
iut now the sun was setting, and the glorious gifts were come, 

I’or the high-heart heralds bore them to Alcinous’ house and home; 

Uid there did the sons receive them of Alcinous of renown, 

\.nd by their reverend mother the all-goodly gifts set down. 420 

Then the holy might of Alcinous he led them forth withal. 

And they departed and set them in the high seats of the hall. 

Then the might of Alcinous spake, and unto Arete he said: 

“ O wife, bring hither a coffer full goodly, the goodliest made. 

And lay thou a cloak well-washen and a decent kirtle therein. 

And make hot the brass on the fire the water warm to win ; 

That the guest, having washed and looked on the things that lie so frir. 
The gifts that the great Phaeacians have brought and gathered here. 
With the feast his heart may gladden, and may hear the song go up. 

And I myself will give him my own fair golden cup, 430 

That he in the hall of his homestead all days may remember me 
When he poureth the wine unto Zeus and to all the Gods that be.” 

So he spake, and therewith Arete bade her handmaidens to heed 
And get the three-foot caldron on the fire in haste and speed. 
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So the great three-foot bath-feeder they set on the fire to stand, 

And therein they poured the water and thereunder laid the brand; 

And the flame licked the caldron’s belly and warm the water grew. 
Meanwhile, for the guest Arete from the chamber brought thereto 
A chest exceeding goodly, and therein for him to have 
She laid the gold and the raiment which those Phaeacians gave ; 440 

And therein she laid a mantle, and a kirtle, a goodly thing. 

And withal she spake unto him and set this word on the wing: 

“ Do thou to the lid be looking, and bonds about it cast. 

Lest one on the way beguile thee whenso thy soul hath passed 
Into sweet sleep and slumber on thy black ship on the way.” 

But when the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, heard her say. 

Then straight the lid he fitted, and fell the bonds to knit 
With a crafty knot that Circe the Goddess learned his wit. 

Then straightway the handmaid bade him go up to the washing-vat. 

And wash him therein ; and he saw it, and his soul rej oiced thereat, 450 
And the water warm; for nowise was he wont to be cherished with care 
Since he left the house of Calypso of the lovely-knotted hair; 

But that while with her was he cherished as a God is evermore. 

But when the handmaids had washed him and with oil had sleeked him o’er, 
A goodly cloak and a kirtle they did upon him then, 

Andhegathim up out of the bath-vat and away to the wine-drinking men. 

Butlo, Nausicaa, dowered with God-given beauty, stood 
By the doorway of the feast-hall of the steadfast house and good; 

And her eyes beheld Odysseus, and she fell a-wondering. 

And the sound of her voice she uttered, and sent forth a word on the 
wing: 460 

Farewell, O guest! When thou comest to thy land where thou dost go. 
Remember me, for life-ransom unto me the first dost thou owe!” 

But Odysseus of many a rede thus answered for his part: 

“Nausicaa, thou daughter of Alcinous, mighty of heart. 

May Zeus the Great-voiced grant it, of Herd’s Lord may I earn. 

That unto my house I get me and see my day of return ! 


XIII.I 
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hen unto thee, O maiden, as unto a God, will I pray 

or all days from henceforward; for thou gavest me life on a day.” 

[e spake and sat him adown beside Alcinous’ chair. 

.nd now the wine were they blending, and dealing share by share ; 470 
md the herald drew near leading the sweet-voiced singer along, 
)emodocus dear to the people, and amidst the feasting throng 
ie set his seat and leaned it against a pillar tall. 
u''hen Odysseus, wealthy of counsel, to the herald spake withal, 

■laving cut and carved a portion from the chine of a white-toothed boar, 
tAT'ith rich fat all about it (and yet was left much more) : 

‘ Bear forth this flesh, O herald, to Demodocus, that he 
May eat thereof; and I greet him, though grieved at heart I be; 

For surely dear unto all men upon the earth that dwell 
Are minstrels, and worthy of worship, since the Muse hath learned them 
well 480 

To wend the ways of song-craft, and she loves the minstrel race.” 

Therewith the herald bore it unto the hands and the place 
Of Demodocus the hero, and he took it and was glad. 

And men reached out their hands to the dainties that before them there 
they had. 

But when the desire for meat and for drink they had done away, 

Unto Demodocus then ’gan the wise Odysseus to say: 

“ Demodocus, thee of all mortals do I ever worship and praise. 

Whether the Muse, Zeus’ Daughter, or Apollo learned thee of lays; 
Because of the doom of Achasans dost thou sing a most due tale, 

All deeds that we did, we Achaeans, and our travail and our bale. 490 

Whether thou wert there amidst it, or hast learned of another one; 

But change thou the tale and tell us how the Wooden Horse was done. 
E’en him that Epeius fashioned with Athene’s help anigh, 

The snare that goodly Odysseus brought into the burg on high 
Fulfilled with men, that Ilios they might waste with utter bale. 

But if aright and in order thou shalt set forth such a tale, 

Thereafter among all men will I tell of thee this thing. 

How a kind God hath given thee the holy song to sing.” 

Then Demodocus, moved by the God, began and set forth the lay, 
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And took up the tale where the Argives, one part, were sailing away, 500 
Having gone on their well-decked ships and given their booths to 
the flame; 

But the others yet were sitting round Odysseus mighty of fame 
In the Meeting Stead of the Trojans, all hidden m the Horse, 

For the Trojans themselves had drawn it to the topmost burg perforce. 
There it stood, and they sitting around it confused counsel spake. 

Three ways their pleasure sundered, three ways their rede did take; 

For some with the pitiless brass would cleave the hollow wood. 

And adown the rocks to cast it o’er the burg-brow some deemed good; 
And some would give it the Gods, a great gift, an atonement of bale; 509 
And this indeed was the counsel which was doomed in the end to prevail. 
For the doom of death was upon them,what time theirburgshould embrace 
A mighty Horse of timber; and there sat in the hollow place 
The flower of the Argives bearing to the Troy-folk bale and bane. 

Then he sang how the sons of Achaeans from the Horse poured forth amain. 
And came out from the hollow ambush and wasted all the town. 

And in what wise this and that man the burg on high brake down, 

While unto Deiphobus’ dwelling forthwith did Odysseus fare. 

Like unto Ares, and with him Menelaus, Godhead’s peer; 

And that there he dared the battle and the utmost of the flght, 519 
And prevailed with the help of Athene of the soul that is most of might. 

So sang the all-glorious singer, but Odysseus was melted withal. 

And over his cheeks the tear-dew from his eyelids ’gan to fall; 

And e’en as a wife falls clinging to her mate with wailing sore. 

Yea, to him who in front of his city and folk hath fallen in war. 

While his burg and his children he warded from the utter hapless day. 
And she beholdeth him dying and gasping his life away, 

And with shrill wails walloweth on him, and the men behind her smite 
Her shoulders and back with the spear-shafts, as they drive her away forth- 
right 

T o the thraldom where she shall suffer all toil and grief and pain. 

And with most grievous sorrow her cheeks they waste and wane — 530 
E’en so the woful tear-drops Odysseus poured from his brow. 

But from all the rest was it hidden, nor his weeping did they know. 

But Alcinous perceived it, and knew it, and he alone; 


12 
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For anigh unto him was he sitting, and he heard his heavy groan. 

Then unto those Phaeacians the oar-fain thus spake he: 

Hearken, ye lords Phseacian, and ye elders hearken ye ! 

Now at last let Demodocus cease, and his shrilly harp refrain. 

Because of his song meseemeth not all men here are fain. 

From the time when we were supping and the Godlike singer began. 
Nowhile hath he ceased his moaning, this guest and wandering man. 540 
In a place encompassed of sorrow his heart a dwelling hath had. 

Come, then, let us refrain us, that we all alike may be glad. 

Both the guest-friend and the guester ; for better so it were, 

Since because of a guest well cherished did we do all matters here. 

The flitting and gifts of friendship that we gave in all goodwill. 

Forsooth the place of a brother the suppliant guest shall fill. 

For the man whoever so little unto wisdom would attain. 

But thou, do thou hide in nowise, by words of crafty gain, 

The thing which now I ask thee; for to speak shall better be. 

Tell me thy name whereby the father and mother of thee 550 

And all the others called thee, who dwelt in the burg about. 

For no man at all of menfolk a name shall be without. 

Whether good he be or evil. From the time of his birth, and the day 
When on earth his parents brought him, a name on him did they lay. 
And thou shalt tell me moreover of thy burg, and thy folk, and thy land. 
That our ships in their minds may know it when they bring thee thitherto 
hand, 

Because amidst us Phasacians our ships no helmsmen steer. 

Nor with us is any rudder like other ships must bear. 

But our keels knowthe minds of menfolk, and theirwill they understand, 
And of all men’s cities are wotting and the fat fields of the land. 560 

And therewith exceeding swiftly o’er the sea-gulf do they go. 

In the mist and the cloud-rack hidden; nor ever a fear they know 
That any scathe may touch them, or death on any day. 

But Nausithous, my father, a thing I have heard him say. 

For he told how that Poseidon did wrath against us keep. 

Because that men all scatheless we flit across the deep; 

And one while a ship well-fashioned of Phasacian men shall he wrack. 

As over the darkling sea-flood from the flitting she cometh aback. 

And shall shadow the city over with a mound and a mighty hill. 
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In suchwise spake the elder; and these things shall the God fulfil, 570 
Or else refirain from fulfilment, as the heart within him is fain. 

But come now and tell me hereof, and speak out the matter plain. 
Whither of lands thou hast wandered? to what shores of men thou hast 
come? 

And therewith of the very menfolk and their burgs of the pleasant home 
And of such as are hard and cruel, and unright and wild of mood, 

And of such whose minds turn Godward, guest-loving men and good? 
And why thou wert grieving inly, and wherefore thou didst wail 
When the woe of the Argive Danaans, and of Ilios was the tale? 

But this thing the Gods have fashioned, and have spun the Deathfiil Day 
For men, that for men hereafter it jnight be the tale and the lay. 580 
But did one of thy wedlock kinsmen valiant by Ilios die. 

Wife’s father, daughter’s husband, of such as are most nigh. 

After our very kinsmen, our very stock and blood? 

Or mayhap some dear companion, a pleasant friend and good? 

For no worser than a brother e’en such a man I call. 

Who is one’s very fellow, and wise of heart withal.” 


BOOK IX 

THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS TELLETH OF HIS WAYFARINGS: HOW HE 
FOUGHT WITH THE CICONES: HOW HE CAME TO THE 
LAND OF THE LOTUS-EATERS: HOW HE CAME UNTO 
THE LAND OF THE CYCLOPS AND OF HIS DEALINGS 
WITH POLYPHEMUS THERE. 


B 


UT Odysseus of many a rede thereto he answered and said : 


“ Alcinous, lord and king, the people’s foremost head. 

The song of such a minstrel most good it is to hear. 

The man who in speech made tuneful is the very Godhead’s peer. 

Indeed for me I say it, that no happier time we bide 
Than when the folk and all men are held by the merry tide. 

And about the house are they feasting, and the singer’s song they hear 
All sitting along in order, while full boards before them bear 
The bread and the fiesh; and the wine-swam from the mixing-bowl fiBeth 
up 
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And beareth forth, and poureth the wine in every cup. i o 

Yea, unto my mind this seemeth a thing most feir to be. 

But thy mind hath been turned to ask me of the woful griefs of me. 

That with yet heavier heart-grief my woes I may bewail. 

But now what first shall I tell thee, what last shall be my tale? 

Since the Gods that dwell in the heavens give me such wealth of woe. 

“ W ell, first my name shall I tell you, that ye thereof may know. 

And I thereafter ’scaping from the bitter cruel day 

To you may give the guest-cheer, though my house be far away, 

Odysseus the son of Laertes am I, whom all men heed 

For my manifold guile; and my glory to the heavens aloft doth speed. 20 

In Ithaca seen o’er the sea I dwell, and therein is a mound. 

E’en Neritos lofty, leaf-shaking; and there in the sea-flood around 
Are lying the islands a many, and anigh to each other are these. 

As Dulichium and Samos, and Zacynthus of the trees. 

Now indeed she lieth lowly, yet the highest up the sea 
Toward the dark and the dusk ; but the others, toward the east and the sun 
they be. 

Rugged and rocky she is, but fair nurse of mentolk bold; 

Nor know I anything sweeter than that land of ours to behold. 

But Calypso, Godhead’s Glory, me thencefrom did she hoard 

In the hollow rocky places, for she longed for me for lord. 30 

And .iEaean Circe the guileful, she hid and hoarded me 

In her halls m suchlike manner; for her lord she would have me to be. 

But the soul in my breast that lieth thereto they might not win. 

For nought to a man is sweeter than his fatherland and his kin. 

E’en if he hap to be dwelling ’neath a rich and noble roof. 

All in an oudand country from his kinsfolk fer aloof. 

But now of my returning will I tell the troublous tale. 

And the woe that Zeus laid on me from Troy-town setting sail. 

“The wind from Ilios bore me, and me unto Ismarus drew 
Of the Cicones : there the city we sacked, and the men we slew, 40 

And their wives we had from the city and plenteous wealth that was there. 
And dealt it about, so that no man of me should lack due share. 

And thereupon I bade them wet-foot away to flee. 

But the stark fools in their folly they nowise heeded me. 
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For abundant wine were they drinking; and sheep withal good store, 
And knock-kneed shambling oxen were they slaughtering on the shore. 
And meanwhile went the Cicones crying to others on their way, 

E’en Cicones and their neighbours, but more and better than they. 
Up-country dwellers, well wotting of the battle from the steed 
Mid menfolk : yet a-warring would they wend afoot at need. 50 

So at dawn were they thick as the leaves are, or the blossoms of the spring. 
And the doom of Zeus bode with us, an exceeding evil thing. 

That we the evil-fated might bear our woes outright. 

So there they arrayed the battle, by the swift ships fought the fight ; 

With the cast of the war-spear brazen together did they play. 

And as long as it yet was morning, and waxed the holy day. 

Although they were many and more, yet we stood and kept them out. 
But when to the tide of unyoking the sun had turned him about, 

Then the Cicones bore us aback and outfought the Achaean men, 

And of every ship six fellows weU-greaved died there and then ; 60 

And therewith we fled, we others, from the tide of death and bale. 

“ Thenceforth with hearts sore grieving yet onward did we sail, 

Yet glad from the death escaping which our fellows had fordone. 

But verily in nowise did our curving ships pass on 
Before for our hapless fellows o’er each aloud we cried, 

Who by the Cicones vanquished on the plain of death had died. 

“ Now Zeus, the Cloud-pack’s Herder, ’gainst our ships a north wind sent 
Falling on with a marvellous whirl-blast, and with clouds he hid and blent 
The earth and the sea together, and night fell down from the sky. 

And the ships were driven on headlong, and to rags did the sail-cloth fly. 
Thrice over and fourfold rended by the storm-blast’s very might. 7 1 

So adown in the ship we stowed them, for we feared to perish outright, 
And toward the land a-rowing careful we toiled our way. 

There then two days unbroken and two long nights we lay. 

And with labour and sorrow mingled our hearts were we eating out; 

But when the fair-tressed Dawning the third day brought about. 

We set up the masts, and hauling the white sails up to the breeze. 

By wind and rudder faring straight on, we sat at ease. 

“And now had I come unscathed to my fatherland at the last. 
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But as I doubled Malea by the seas, and the northern blast, 8o 

And the stream, was I staved ofF thence and past Cythera to stray. 
Thenceforth by baleful winds nine days were we borne away 
Across the fishy sea-flood; but the tenth day did we meet 
The land of the Lotus-eaters, where a flowery food men eat. 

“ So therewith aland we wended, and drew the water there. 

And along by the ships swift-sailing men fell to their dinner-cheer. 

But when of meat and of drink we had tasted as was due. 

Two men I chose from our fellows, and a spokesman 1 added thereto. 
And forth on their ways I sent them that they might learn and tell 
What manner of manfolk eating their bread on the land might dwell. 90 
And they, departing, mingled with the Lotus-eaters there; 

Who indeed against our fellows devised no evil snare: 

But withal they gave unto them to taste of the Lotus meat. 

And what man of themsoever of that sweet thing did eat 
Had no will to bear back tidings or to get him back again; 

But to bide with the Lotus-eaters for ever was he fain. 

And to eat the Lotus for ever, and forget his returning day. 

So perforce these men sore weeping to the ships I dragged away. 

In the hollow ships ’neath the benches these men all bound I laid, 

And all our other fellows beloved I straightly bade 1 00 

To go up on the ships swift-sailing and haste without delay. 

Lest some should eat of the Lotus and forget their returning day. 

Then aboard straightway they wended and sat on the thwarts alow. 

And they smote the grey sea with the oar-blades as they sat along and arow. 

“ Then with hearts that were hurt with the evil onward we sailed again, 
Till we came to the land of the Cyclops, the overweening men. 

The unrighteous : putting their trust in the Gods that ever live. 

They plant no plant with their hands, nor afield the plough do they drive. 
But all unsown and un tilled are all things sprmgin gjh ere. 109 

There waxeth the wheat and the barley, and the vine doth her bunches bear 
Wine-filled, and from Zeus-bred showers their nourishment they draw; 
But with them are no Wise-men Meetings nor giving forth of the law. 
But there on the most high mountains they dwell the crags about. 

In the hollow dens of the rocks, and each the law gives out 

To his own wives and his children, and they heed each other nought. 
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“ Know now, that there lieth an island off the land where we were brought, 
And the haven of the Cyclops, betwixt near and far away; 

Woody it is, and the wild goats thereon unnumbered play. 

For no beaten path of menfolk there is the beasts to scare. 

Nor yet do the hunters haunt it who toilsome troubles bear 120 

As they wend their ways through the thickets and toil o’er the hill-tops high : 
But neither by herds is it holden, nor beneath the plough doth lie. 

And every day of the year unsown it is and un tilled. 

And void of men; but its pastures by the bleating goats are filled. 

For no ships have the folk of the Cyclops with cheeks of cinnabar, 

Nor yet among them ever ship-making wrights there are 
The well-decked ships to fashion, their business to fulfil. 

And to flit them to cities of menfolk; as many a man hath will 
To the burgs of other people in ships to cross the sea. 

Yet might they fashion that island well-habited to be, 1 30 

For the land is nothing evil, but would bear all things in tide ; 

And therein are soft watery meadows adown by the grey sea’s side. 

And every year unfailing would the vine her increase bear; 

And plain is the place for ploughing, and a deep crop every year 
Should men harvest in due season, for fat beneath is the soil. 

And therein is a handy haven, where nought needeth the mooring toil. 
Neither the casting of hawsers, nor making the ship’s prow fast. 

But to beach the keel and be biding till the will to depart at the last 
Egg on the shipman to sailing, and the wind ariseth to blow. 

W ithal at the head of the haven doth a lovely water flow, 1 40 

A weU coming up from a cavern, and about it the poplars stand. 

“ So thitherward were we sailing, and some God led us on to the land 
Amid the dark of the night-tide and nought could be seen about, 

F or thick was the mist round the ships, and no moon from the heavens 
shone out. 

But there as then was she hidden amongst the clouds on high. 

So none there was of our fellows who beheld the isle anigh. 

Nor saw we the long billows roll on against the land 

Before our ships the well-decked were beached upon the strand. 

And so when beached were our keels, then all the sails struck we. 

And forth from the ships we wended adown on the shore of the sea, 1 50 
And there we slept and slumbered and the holy Dawn abode. 
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“But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, showed. 

At the isle we wondered, and traversed about and along it there. 

But the Daughters of Zeus the Shielded, the Nymphs now needs must stir 
Thegoatsthatdwellinthemountainsthatourfolkontheirfleshmightdine. 
So the crooked bows were we taking and the goat-spears long of tyne 
From the ships, and therewith our fellows by threes did we array; 

And we shot, and the God straight gave us our souls’ desire of prey. 
Twelve ships my leading followed, and to each did they allot 
Nine goats, but for me alone it was ten for my share that I got. 1 6o 
So there daylong we feasted till adown the great sun sank. 

And abundant flesh were we eating, and we sat and the sweet wine drank. 
For indeed the wine, the ruddy, from our ships lacked not as yet 
Since into our pitchers we poured, and good store did each one get 
When the holy burg of the Cicons we sacked a while ago. 

“ So we looked on the land of the Cyclops so near as we were thereto. 

And we saw the smoke, and we hearkened men’s voices, and goats and 
sheep. 

But when the sun sank under and dusk did over us creep. 

There did we sleep and slumber the salt sea-beach upon. 169 

“But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn shone. 
Then a Meeting of Men I ’stablished, and to all spake out my mind: 

‘Lo ye, my trusty fellows! do the others stay behind 
While I with the ship that I sail in and the shipmen under me 
Will go and of these make trial, what manner of men they may be ; 
Whether they be folk o’erweening, wild men unright of mood. 

Or of minds that turn them Godward, guest-loving folk and good.’ 

“So saying I went a-shipboard, and my fellows furthermore 
I bade them go a-shipboard and cast off from the shore. 

And straight they went upon the ship, and sat down on the thwarts alow, 
And beat the grey sea with the oar-blades as they sat along and arow. 

But when we came to that country, and hard at hand were we, 18 1 , 

We espied on the uttermost bent a cavern anigh to the sea. 

High, and with bay-trees covered, and flocks were there good store. 

Both sheep and goats a-slumbering ; and a great garth furthermore 
Was built all round about it, with many a deep-set stone 
And many a pine long-shafted, and oaks of lofty crown. 
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But thereby lay a man most mighty, who all those flocks of sheep 
Alone and apart was herding, and no fellowship did keep 
With others, and lonely dwelling of no law his mind did deem. 

Huge, marvellous was he of feshion ; nor like to a man did he seem 1 90 
Who lives by the eating of bread, but e’en as a crag o’ergrown 
With wood, that amidst of the mountains stands stark and all alone. 

“ So I bade our other fellows, the trusty and the bold, 

Down there by the ship to be biding, and watch and ward to hold. 

While I with twelve men chosen, the best of those men of mine. 

Set forth. And I had a goat-skin of the honey-sweet black wine. 

The gift of Maron the son of Euanthes, and priest of the Lord 
Apollo, who goeth about his Ismarus to ward. 

For the man and his wife and his child had we cherished and held good 
In our worship, because he was dwelling in the thicket and the wood 
Of Phoebus Apollo ; whereby he bestowed on me gifts right great ; 201 

For of well-wrought gold he gave me up to seven talents’ weight; 

And he gave me a bowl for mixing all silver, and furthermore 
The drink of the Gods, unblended sweet wine, for me did he pour 
Into twelve fulfilled pitchers; and thereof did no one know 
Of all the thralls and handmaids that about his house did go : 

But his wife she knew, and one goodwife that to him was lief and dear. 
But when of this honey-sweet wine he would drink, the ruddy clear. 
Unto twenty measures of water would he pour one cup to be blent; 

And wondrous then was the fragrance from the mixing-bowl that went. 
And as then to refrain from drinking had no one nigh been glad. 2 1 1 

“ So thereof a great goat-skin I bore, and meal in a wallet I had. 

For the soul that was great within me that day was deeming aright 
That a man should come upon me endued with monstrous might, 

A wild man knowing no dooms and no setting forth of the law. 

“ So swiftly we came to the den, nor him within it we saw. 

For his fiit flocks was he herding in the pasture-land as then ; 

So we wended us in, and noted all things about the den. 

The baskets were heavy with cheeses, and thronged was every fold 
With lambs and with kids, and sorted each kind there did he hold. 220 
Apart there were the firstlings, and apart the mid-born were; 
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And the younglings apart ; and all vessels with whey were swimming there, 
The pails and the bowls and all things wherein he milked withal. 

“ Now thereat my fellows besought me with words, that first of all 
We should take of the cheeses and go, and then, if so it should be. 

The lambs and the kids from the folds to drive down speedily 
To the fleeting ship, and therewith o’er the salt sea-water to sail. 

But thereto I did not hearken (or better had been the tale) 

Until the man I had looked on and the guest-gift of him won. 

Forsooth, he became to my fellows nought lovely to look upon. 230 

“ So we kindled a fire and we offered, and ourselves of the cheeses we ate. 
And there abiding his coming within the den we sat. 

Till at last he came herding his sheep, and a mighty burden withal 
He bore; dry wood for the firing, when his supper-time should befeU: 

So he cast it adown with a clatter within wards there and then. 

And we feared and gat us away to a cranny of the den. 

Then into the rocky hollow his fatted flock he drave. 

All such as were his milch-beasts, but withoutward did he have 238 

The males, both the rams and the he-goats, the deep- walled garth within. 
Then he lifted and set a great door-stone, a monstrous weight to win ; 
Scarce might waggons two-and-twenty, each one four-wheeled and good. 
Have stirred that mass so mighty from the floor whereon it stood; 

Such a stone, as high as a mountain, he set in the door of his haU. 

Then he sat unto milking his ewes and his bleating goats withal. 

Doing all in orderly feshion, and ’neath each her suckling he set. 

Then the white milk, half he curdled, and the curds together did get. 
And in the wicker presses he laid all that to stand: 

But the half he stood in the vessels all ready to his hand. 

That thereof he might be drinking when supper-time should be. 

But when this work he had speeded and laboured carefully, 2 50 

Then he kindled a fire and saw us, and began to ask us and say : 

“ ‘ What are ye then, O strangers? from whence o’er the watery way? 

Are ye about some business, or as wantons do ye fare. 

As the strong thieves over the waters, who wander here and there, 

Of their own souls recking nothing, bearing bale to alien men? ’ 
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“So he spake, and the hearts within us were burned up there and then, 
For we feared his voice so deep-set, and the man’s most monstrous make; 
Yet even so with speech-words I answered again and spake: 

“‘Forsooth we men are Achaeans: thrust thwart from Troy are we 
O’er the mighty gulf of the sea-flood by all the winds that be, 260 

As homeward we seek: but alien hath our road been and our ways; 

For the will of Zeus almighty such weird upon us lays. 

W e are folk of King Agamemnon, the son of Atreus’ name. 

Who of all folk under the heavens hath won the fairest fame. 

So mighty a burg hath he wasted; such a folk and so many as these 
Hath he slain. But we, we are come as suppliants to thy knees. 

If some guest-cheer thou wilt make us, or in other wise indeed 
Thou wilt give us the gift that of guest-folk is the very lawful meed. 

But fear thou the Gods, thou most mighty, since we are bedesmen of thee. 
And avenger of guests and of bedesmen shall Zeus the Guester be ; 270 
And guests that are worthy pity Zeus’ help encompasseth.’ 

“ Thus I ; but from pitiless heart he answereth thus and saith : 

‘A fool thou art, O Stranger, if indeed from afar ye fare, 

That the Gods thou wouldst have me to worship, and of them to have a 
fear: 

Forsoothiof Zeus the Shielded we Cyclops have no heed. 

Nor yet of the Gods the Happy: for we are the better at need. 

Nor for Zeus’ sake and his anger would I spare thee any whit. 

Neither thee nor these thy fellows, save my soul were fain of it. 
Butwhereleftyeyourshipwell-fashioned,when hitherward ye would go? 
By the outermost ness, or near by? Speak out that I may know.’ 280 

“ So he spake, but his snare to catch me escaped not me that knew; 

And in turn in words that were guileful I answered thereunto: 
‘Poseidon, the Shaker of Earth, brake up our ship with his hand; 

For against the crags he cast it at the limits of your land. 

When hebrought us anigh to the nesses,and the wind from the sea drave on ; 
But land these men only thebitter bale did weshun.’ 

“ So I spake, but never an answer from his ruthless mind he made : 

But forthwith rushing onward his hands on my fellows he Idd, 

And clutching two together he dashed them on the ground 289 
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Like whelps ; and forth flowed the brains and red wet was the earth around. 
And then he shredded them limb-meal and both for his supper dight. 
And e’en as a hill-bred lion he ate them up outright, 

And neither flesh nor inwards, nor marrow-bones left he. 

But to Zeus our hands we lifted all weeping wofuUy, 

For all we were helpless and witless when such foul deeds we saw. 

“ But now whenas the Cyclops had filled his mighty maw. 

The flesh of men devouring and of mere milk drinking deep. 

Then adown in the den he laid him stretched out amidst his sheep. 

Then indeed I fell to counsel with my great heart, whether I 299 

Should come forth from amidst, and drawing my whetted sword from the 
thigh. 

Should thrust through his breast where the midriff the liver doth enfold. 
Having groped with my hand : but again the mind did the hand withhold ; 
For so should all we have perished by sharp and bitter bale. 

Because from the lofty doorway our hands might nought avail 
To move the mighty door-stone which he thereto had drawn. 

So there amid weeping and wailing we bode the Holy Dawn. 

“But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Dawn, shone clear. 
Then he kindled up the fire and milked his flocks the fair, 

W ith all things done all duly, and ’neath each her suckling laid. 309 

But when he had toiled and hastened and an end of his work had made. 
Then he clutched two more of our fellows and dight them for eating again . 
And when his fast he had broken his fat sheep he drave from the den. 

The great stone easily stirring, wherewith the door he hid 
Once more, as on a quiver one shutteth down the lid. 

Loud whooping then the Cyclops turned his fat flock toward the hill. 

And there was I left in the rock-den in my heart devising iU, 

What wise I might avenge me if Athene my glory should speed. 

And unto my heart should be shown what best might be my rede. 

“ Now a mighty club of the Cyclops against the fold did he, 

Of olive green ; he had cut it to bear it when ’twas dry : 320 

So huge, that when we saw it it seemed to us as the mast 
Of a broad black ship of burden that oft hath overpassed 
The mighty gulf of ocean with twenty oars at play; 

So huge about was its bigness, and so far along it lay. 
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So I drew anigh and of it a fathom’s length did I shear. 

And gave it unto my fellows that they the same might pare; 

And they made it smooth as I bade them, and I came and sharpened the 
end, 

Which then in the bright hot fire about and about did I wend; 

And I stored it up thereafter, mid the dung I hid it then, 

Whereof a great abundance was strawed about the den; 330 

And thereafter I bade the others to cast the lot to see 

Which one should have heart and daring to raise that bar with me. 

And into his eye to bore it when sweet sleep on him should fall. 

And the lot chose those four fellows whom I should have chosen of all, 
And I for the fifth was chosen with them to do the thing. 

“ So came the eve, and he with it his feir flocks shepherding. 

But all the beasts now drave he into the den wide-spread. 

Nor without in the garth the deep-walled did he leave one single head. 
Whether somewhat he was foreboding or the God so bade him do. 

Then withal the mighty door-stone once more to its place he drew, 340 
And so to the milking his milch-ewes and his bleating goats he sat. 

And all things done in order, and ’neath each her suckling he gat: 

But when he had hastened and done whatso there was to do. 

Once more he clutched and dighted for supper another two. 

“ Now therewith I spake to the Cyclops, and anigh him took my stand. 
And black wine in an ivy cup as I stood I held in my hand: 

‘ Since ye eat man’s flesh, O Cyclops, now take and drink the wine. 

That ye may know what liquor was stored in that ship of mine ; 

But I bring thee this drink-offering to win thy ruth thereby. 

And that hence thou send me homeward, though thou rage so grievously. 
O cruel ! and ho w shall any midst all the many men, 351 

Because of thy deeds unrighteous, hereafter seek to thy den ? ’ 

“ So I spake, and he took it and drank, and became exceeding fain 
Of that sweet drink that I gave him, and besought me of drink again: 

* Come, give me the drink and be bly the, and straightway tell me thy name. 
That a guest-gift I may give thee to gladden thine heart with the same. 
Since verily for the Cyclops the corn-kind earth doth shed 
The wine in plenteous bunches by the rain of Zeus full-fed: 

But this indeed is handsel of the meat and drink divine.’ 
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“ So he spake, and again I gave him of the dark-red glowing wine, 3 60 

And thrice I bore and gave it, and the fool thrice drank it out. 

But when the heart of the Cyclops the wine had encompassed about. 
Then honied words I uttered, and to speaking thus befell: 

‘ Cyclops, my name renowned thou askest, the which I will tell. 

But the guest-gift thou wouldst give me, now give me it me I pray. 

My name is Noman: Noman they called me on a day. 

My father and my mother, and all my folk of old.’ 

“ So I spake, but straight he answered from cruel heart and cold: 

‘ Noman shall I eat the latest of all his fellows here. 

And all the o thers before him ; lo, a guest-gift good and dear ! ’ 370 

“ Therewith he fell abackward, and there he lay along. 

His thick neck wryed and twisted, and Sleep, the tamer strong. 

Held him, and forth from his gullet gushed wine with man’s flesh blent. 
And with the wine all heavy a belching forth he sent. 

So then mid the plenteous ashes the olive bar I laid 
Until all warm it was waxen, and words to my fellows I said. 

And heartened them all, lest any should fear and shrink away. 

“But now when the spar of olive in the fire as there it lay 
’Gan kindle for all its greenness, and brightly glowed the wood, 

I fetched it up from the fire, and about my fellows stood, 380 

And a stark and mighty courage the God on us did send; 

And they took up the shaft of olive, sharp-pointed at the end. 

And into his eye they thrust it, while I, raised up aloft. 

Kept turning, e’en as a craftsman the ship-beam boreth oft 
With the wimble, and on both sides his men still ply the thong 
To each side fixed and steady, and it runneth around for long; 

E’en so that shaft fire-hardened we took, and the eye of him 
We bored, and about it glowing straightway the blood ’gan swim. 

And his eyelid and his eyebrow were singed with the breath that came 
From the burning ballas the eye-roots all cracked in theheat of the flame: 
As when the smith of an hatchet or great axe taketh hold 391 

And dippeth it, hissing loudly, amidst the water cold. 

For its tempering; since thus only and thereby the steel is good — 

So hissed the eye of the Cyclops around the olive wood. 
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But his mighty yells were fearful, and the den rang horribly. 

Till we shrank away in terror. Then he tore from out his eye 
The shaft of sharpened olive all dabbled about with blood, 

And raging, aloof he cast it with his hands from where he stood. 

“ Then he whooped out loud to the Cyclops, they who on either side. 
Amid the rocky places of the windy bents abide ; 400 

And they heard his cry, and flocking from about there did they stand 
Around the den, and were asking what harm was come to hand: 
‘Polyphemus, what thing grieves thee, that through the deathless night 
Thou criest aloud, and hast made us but sleepless folk outright.? 

Is some one of mortals driving thy flocks against thy will.? 

Or thyself is some man quelling with might or crafty skiU.?’ 

“But the stark strong Polyphemus thus answered them again: 

‘ O friends. Noman me slayeth by guile and not by mam! ’ 

“ Then with winged words they bespake him, and answered presently • 

‘ If alone thou art abiding and no man enforceth thee, 410 

The ill that great Zeus sendeth, no wight may shun the thing. 

But put up the prayer to thy father, Poseidon the mighty king.’ 

“ And with that word they departed, and my dear heart laughed aloud 
At my name that had so beguiled him and my worthy rede and proud. 
But now the Cyclops, lamenting and moaning very sore. 

With his hands went groping about him and took the stone from the door. 
And set himself down in the doorway, and stretched his hands about 
To take a hold on any with the sheep a-coming out ; 

For his heart that hope was conceiving, such a fool he accounted me. 

“ But I for my part took counsel how best the thing might be, 420 

And if some loosing from death for myself and my folk I might find; 
And guile and counsel divers therewith did I weave and wind 
Concerning our very life-days, since so nigh at hand was the ill — 

And so at last to my deeming this seemed the best rede still: 
Thick-fleeced were the rams ofthe sheep-kind, well fed and great and fair. 
And dark was the wool and heavy that on them they did bear. 

Hushed theniboundthemtogetherwithwithesthatfortwiningweregood 

XIII.K 
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That were strawed for the Cyclops’ bed-place, the monstrous, unrighteous 
of mood. 

Threesome I knit them, in suchwise that each midmost bore a man. 

And the two on each side going safe-hiding for him wan, 430 

And each three a man were bearing: but for me I took a hold 
Of a certain ram, the goodliest of all the flock and fold. 

Him round the reins was I clutching; ’neath his shaggy belly twined 
I lay, and my hand-grip tightly in his feir fleece did I wind 
And held on stoutly, keeping enduring heart alway. 

“ Thus then we abode in sorrow the holy dawn of day. 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, shone. 
Then all the rams of the cattle fared out to the field to begone. 

While the ewes unmilked and bleating about the folds must go. 

For their udders were swollen to bursting. But their King, all worn with 
woe. 

With his hand was ever groping the backs of all the sheep 441 

As they stood up there before him; but the fool no heed did keep 
How under the breasts of the fleecy-fair sheep were bound the men. 

But the last of the flock, the ram, came forth from the door of the den, 
With his plenteous wool encumbered, and with me and my wily thought; 
So to him spake the stark Polyphemus, as a hold of him he caught: 

“ * Dear ram, why then I prithee of the flock art thou the last 
To come forth from the den? aforetime ne’er left behind thou wast. 

But first of all to be cropping the tender flower of the grass. 

Still striding big; and foremost to the river wouldst thou pass. 450 

And, first of all wert thou yearning in the eventide to hie 

To the fold: but now art thou latest. Is it so that thou mournest the eye 

Of thy Master, which he the losel a while ago did blind 

With his miserable fellows, when with wine he had vanquished my mind? 

That Noman, who, I swear it, hath not yet ’scaped his bane. 

Oh, if but as me thou wert minded, and a voice of speech mightest gain 
To tell me where in the wide-world the man my might doth shun, 

Then here and there o’er the rock-den his blood and brains should run 
As against the ground I dashed him, and some solace should I have 
For all the heap of evil which the nought-worth Noman gave.’ 46c 
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“ So saying, away without doors the ram from his hand he sent, 

And a little way from the rock-den and the garth thereof we went; 

And then first from the ram I loosed me, and my fellows presently. 

And swiftly the flock long-striding, the fat afield drave we, 

Oft looking around behind us, till adown by the ship we were. 

“Then we from the death escaping were dear to our fellows dear; 

But for those the rest that had perished lamenting had they made. 

But that I would not suffer, but with frowns each man forbade 
To weep, but charged them swiftly the fair-fleeced flock to hale 
Aboard, for they were many, and o’er the brine to sail. 470 

So straight aboard they gat them and sat on the thwarts alow. 

And beat the grey sea with the oar-blades as they sat along and arow. 

“But when we had made such offing as thence a shout might be heard, 

I put forth unto the Cyclops a hard heart-cutting word: 

‘ O Cyclops, of no weakling devouredst thou the men 
With thy starkness overweening amidst thy rocky den! 

Thou cruel! now henceforward on hard days shalt thou fall. 

Since thou wouldst be eating guestfolk within thine house and hall. 

And now shall Zeus avenge us and the other Gods therefor.’ 479 

“So I spake; and the heart within him was angered more and more. 

And the head of a mighty rock-mound he wrenched and hurled and threw. 
And a little way he cast it before the prow dark-blue. 

And the deep of the sea was opened by the downfall of the stone. 

Then back unto the mainland the indraught drave us on. 

And the flood fell on from the deep sea and drave us nigh the land. 

But therewith a pole long-handled I caught up in my hand 
And thrust off, bidding my fellows, and egging them amain 
To lie hard upon the oar-hefts that we might ’scape our bane. 

Wagging my head upon them; and each stretched out over the oar. 

“But when twice the space of salt sea we had made from off the shore. 
Then again would I cry on the Cyclops ; but my fellows all about, 49 1 

With wheedling speech on all sides, would be letting me to shout. 

“‘O rash one! Why then wilt thou the wild man’s anger stir? 
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Whose bolt e’en now hurled seaward drave on our ship anear 
Once more unto the mainland, till we deemed we there must die; 

For now should he hear one shouting, or a voice as we go by. 

Our skulls and our stout ship’s timbers he would crush together at last. 
By hurling a ragged rock-stone; so stark and far doth he cast! ’ 

“ So they spake, but the mighty soul within me nowise bent; 

And again from my soul all-wrathfiil backward a voice I sent : 500 

‘ O Cyclops, now it any of the men that live to die 
Shall ask thee who so foully hath blinded thee thine eye. 

Thou shalt say that it came of Odysseus, the City-waster’s deed. 

Who dwells in the Ithacan homestead, the old Laertes’ seed.’ 

“ So I spake, but he groaned as he answered, and a word to meward cast : 
‘Out, out! How theold foretelling comes home to me at last! 

Here dwelt a certain seer, a great and a glorious one. 

Who excelled in all foretelling, e’en Telemus, Eurymus’ son. 

And foretelling amidst of the Cyclops hereby grew old and grey. 

But he told me how all these matters should come to pass on a day, 510 
And how I, by the hand of Odysseus, should be reft of my sight and my eye. 
But ever was I looking to see some man draw nigh 
Who was big and fair of body, and in stark strength mightily clad; 

And lo! ’tis a man that is little, a weakling worthless and bad. 

Who hath blinded me of my eyesight and overcome me by wine. 

But come thou hither, Odysseus, till I give thee that guest-gift of thine. 
And beseech the great Earth-shaker to give thee speed o’er the sea : 

For I am his child and his offspring, and my father he boasts him to be. 
And he, if he so pleaseth, shall make me whole of mine eye. 

And none else of the happy Gods, or of men on the earth that die.’ 5 20 

“ So he spake; but again I answered, and sent this word on the air: 

* O would that I as surely might strip thee waste and bare 
Of thy life and soul, and send thee adown to Hades’ HaU, 

As not e’en the great Earth-shaker shall heal thine eye at all! ’ 

“ So I spake; but to King Poseidon he sent the prayer and the word. 

As unto the starry heavens he cast his hands abroad: 
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‘Hear me, Dark-haired Poseidon, thou Girdle of the Earth! 

If thou callest thyself my father, and thine I am of birth. 

Grant that Odysseus the Burg-bane, Laertes’ son, e’en he. 

The man of the Ithacan homestead, his home may never see I 530 

Or if, indeed, he be fated his kin and his friends to behold. 

And to come to his house high-builded and the land of his fathers of old. 
Then bare of all his fellows, late and loathly may he come. 

In the ship of another people to find bale alive at home!’ 

“In suchwise spake he praying, and the Dark-haired hearkened his prayer ; 
And withal a stone fkr greater he raised aloft in the air. 

And whirled around and cast it, and put forth his measureless might. 
And astern of our ship the black-bowed adown in the sea did it light; 
And but little it lacked but the outmost of the helm it lighted on. 

And the sea and the deep lay open with the downfall of the stone. 540 

But the swell our ship bore onward and drave on toward the other land. 

“ So when we came to the island where the rest of the ships of our band. 
The well-decked keels, were gathered, and round about the same 
There sat our sorrowing fellows, abiding till we came. 

Then thither our ship we wended and beached her on the sand. 

And we ourselves went off her and on to the salt-sea strand. 

And therewith the flock of the Cyclops from the hollow ship we drew. 
And so dealt them about that no man of me might lack his due. 

But there my well-greaved fellows the ram gave unto me. 

As mine own from out the sharing ; and him, by the side of the sea, 5 50 
Unto Zeus the son of Cronos, Black-cloudy, All-folks’ King, 

W e offered, burning the buttocks : who took not the offering. 

But rather was he devising how the bane of one and all. 

The well-decked ships and my fellows the faithful might befall. 

“ So daylong there were we sitting till the going down of the sun. 

On the plenteous flesh-meat feasting and sweet wine for every one. 

But when the sun sank under and dark night upon us crept. 

Then there, on the strand of the deep sea, we laid us down and slept ; 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, shone. 
Then I my fellows stirring straight bade and egged them on, 5 60 
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To get them aboard and be loosing the hawsers from the prow. 

So aboard they gat them straightway and sat down on the benches alow, 
And beat the grey sea with the oar-blades as they sat along and arow. 

“But the bale to our hearts was clinging as forth we sailed and on, 

Glad from the death escaping which our fellows had undone.” 

BOOKX 

THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS COMETH TO JEOLUS, WHO GIVETH HIM 
A FAIR WIND, WHEREBY HE IS BORNE CLOSE TO 
ITHACA, BUT BY THE FOLLY OF HIS FOLK IS DRIVEN 
BACK THENCE TO ^OLUS AGAIN: THENCE HE CO- 
METH TO THE L^STRYGONS, & BY THEM LOSETH 
THE MORE PART OF HIS SHIPS AND MEN: SAILING 
THENCE THEY COME TO MMK, WHERE DWELT 
CIRCE, WHOSE SORCERY IS TOLD OF, & HOW ODYS- 
SEUS DWELT WITH HER A WHOLE YEAR, WHEN 
SHE BADE HIM GO VISIT THE LAND OF THE DEAD 
BEFORE HE SET OUT FOR HOME AGAIN. 

S O we came to the isle JEolian, where .Solus doth dwell. 

E’en Hippotas’ son, of the Deathless, the Gods, belovM well; 

In a floating isle he dwelleth, and all about it there 
Is a brazen waU unbroken, and the cliff goeth up to it sheer. 

But twelve children born of his body abide in his house and hall. 

And six thereof are daughters and six lusty sons and tall; 

And unto his sons in wedlock his daughters did he give; 

And beside their father belovM and their mother dear they live 
In endless feast: and by them ten thousand dainties lie. 

And up from the house sweet-steaming daylong goes forth the cry i o 

All round the garth; but a-night-tide amid the carpets deep 

And on the well-joined bedsteads by their shamefast wives they sleep. 

“ So unto their burg we hied us and their high-house builded well, 

And me month-long there he cherished, and all tales would have me tell 
Of the Argive ships and of Ilios, and the Achaeans’ journey home. 

And in order due I told him whatwise the thing had come. 
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And when for the road I asked him, and speeding of him prayed. 

In nowise he gainsaid me, but good speed for me arrayed : 

For he gave me a walldt new flayed from a bull, a nine-year-old. 

And all ways of the blustering winds therein did he bind and hold, 20 

For the Son of Cronos had made him the master of the wind. 

To lull the blasts or to raise them according to his mind. 

So adown in the great ship’s hollow with a thong had he bound it about. 
All silver-bright, that no littlest of the blast might breathe thereout; 

And therewith the breeze of the South-west he sent along to blow. 

To waft on us and our ship-host. Yet nowise wrought it so; 

For by our own stark folly were all we folk undone. 

“ Nine days and nights thereafter thenceforward sailed we on. 

And with the tenth day’s dawning showed the acres of our land, 

T ill we saw men lighting the beacons, so nigh we were at hand. 30 

But on me, outworn and wearied, sweet sleep and slumber came 
As I held the sheet; for never to my folk gave I the same. 

That we the swiftlier speeding our fetherland might make. 

Then my fellows took up the word, and each to other spake. 

For they deemed that home I was bringing great store of silver and gold 
By the great-heart .ffiolus given, son of Hippotas of old ; 

And thus would one be saying as he looked on his fellow anear: 

“ ‘ Gods! how is this man honoured, and by all men holden dear. 

To whoseso land and city he cometh on a day! 

And withal from Troy-town’s treasure great wealth he bore away: 40 

While we who with him have wandered and worn the self-same road. 
Here come we empty-handed back to our old abode: 

And again for his love and his honour hath .®olus given him this. 

But come now, let us hasten and see what treasure it is. 

What wealth of gold and sUver within the bag doth lie.’ 

“ So the evil rede of my fellows there won the victory; 

For they opened the bag, and from out it forth every wind did sweep, 
And the whirl-blast caught us and drave us lamenting o’er the deep. 
Away from the land of our fathers. Then I awoke withal. 

And within my heart the blameless twifold the thought did fall, 50 

Whether casting myself from a-shipboard I should die there down in lie 
sea. 
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Or abide the thing in silence, and yet mid the living to be. 

So I bore and abode, and hidden adown m the ship I lay. 

But the ships by an evil whirl-blast of the wind were borne away, 

And back to the isle .Slolian; and our folk bewailed them sore. 

“There then upon earth we gat us, and drew water on the shore. 

And the shipmen gat to their victuals by the ships’ side fair and fleet; 

But thereafter when they had tasted of the drink and of the meat 
Then I chose me out a herald, and one with him to go 
To .Slolus’ house the glorious ; and when we came thereto, 6o 

Still feasting by his helpmate and his children him we found. 

So we went to the house and sat us ’twixt the doorposts on the ground. 
And their souls were filled with wonder, and they asked how it might be. 

“‘How comestthou here, Odysseus? What ill God grieveth thee? 

Since in heedful wise we sped thee, that thou at last mightst gain 
Thy fatherland and thine homestead, if therefor thine heart were fain.’ 

“ So they spake, and thereto I answered, though needs my heart must wail : 
‘ ’Tis the scathe of evil fellows, and idle slumber’s bale. 

But now, O friends, do ye heal it, as ye have might to do.’ 

“ So I spake, and with words soft-spoken besought them thereunto ; 70 
But the others sat in silence, while a word did their father give : 

‘ Begone in haste from the island, thou wretch amongst all that live! 

For unrighteous it were to cherish or speed upon his way 
Such a man as thou, so hated by the Gods of the happy day. 

Begone! since unto the Deathless thou art so loathed a thing.’ 

“And with that word he sent me from the house sore sorrowing. 

So there we sailed right onward with hearts oppressed with woe. 

And outworn were the souls of the shipmen with the toilsome need to row, 
For all our vain endeavour; since no speeding wind there came. 

“ Six days our way we wended, by day and night the same, 80 

But we made the burg on the seventh of Lamos builded high. 

Wide compassed, Laestrygonian ; where herd to herd doth cry 
As he wendeth afield, and his fellow thence coming him doth hear. 
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And forsooth a twofold hire might the sleepless win him there, 

And one spell the neat be herding, and one the sheep-kind white; 

For there anigh to each other are the ways of day and of night. 

“ So we came unto the haven, a fair and glorious one. 

Where a rock- wall high, unbroken, all round about is done; 

And sheer out-thrusting nesses each other hold in face 

At the mouth thereof^ and narrow is the entry of the place. 90 

“Therein laid all the others their ships the curved and fair. 

And in the hollow haven close-set they moored them there. 

For thereinto no billow from the outer sea might fall. 

Nay neither great nor little ; white calm was over all. 

But I alone of all men my black ship held without. 

To a rock of the outer crag-wall my hawser binding about. 

Then up to a peak I gat me, a craggy place and high. 

And no tillage of neat or of manfolk from thence could I espy: 

Nay, nought but smoke proceeding from under the earth could I see. 

So I chose out two of our fellows, and a third their herald to be, 100 

And sent them as our forerunners, that they might ask and heed 
What men these were of menfolk on the earth’s face eating bread. 

“ So they went and fered on a highway whereby the wains come down 
That fetch from the lofty mountains the timber toward the town ; 

And they came upon a damsel drawing water nigh the gate, 

Of Antiphates the Laestrygon the daughter fair and great. 

For unto the well Artacia fair-flowing had she come down. 

Whence folk were wont to be drawing the water for the town ; 

So coming nigh unto her they asked her of the thing 
What man was lord among them, and who o’er the folk was king. no 
So her father’s dwelling she showed them, the house high-roofed and feir. 
And they came to that glorious dwelling and found a woman there. 
Huge, high as the tops of the mountains; and they loathed her utterly. 
Then straight she called from the markether lord and brought him anigh, 
Antiphates the mighty, who devised them woeful bane; 

For he snatched up one and arrayed him as meat for his dinner’s gain. 

But his fellows fled from before him, and gat to the ships and the sea. 
Then the kingsent his cry through the city, and they heard him presently. 
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Those Laestrygons the mighty, and flockmeal came they then 
F rom all around, unnumbered, more giant-like than men ; 120 

And stones each one a man-load from the rocks they cast on those. 

And the clamour and cry of evil from around the ship-host rose. 

And the sound of men a-dying with the crashing ships was blent, 

As with men like fishes spitted to their loathly feast they went. 

“But while within the haven and the deep place these did die, 

I pulled forth the sharpened edges, and drew the sword from my thigh. 
And therewith I sheared the hawser of my ship of the prow dark-blue. 
And bade my fellows hasten, and egged them on to do. 

And lay out over the oar-hefts that we might ’scape the bane. 

So they their death-day dreading cast the salt-sea up amain, 130 

And fain was I, as seaward to the deep from the rock- wall sheer 
My ship fled: for the ship-host, the others, perished there. 

“ Forth then we sailed and onward, our hearts with evil worn. 

Yet fain of the flight from the death-day; of our fellows all forlorn. 

But we came to the isle JEaea, where the fair-tressed Circe dwells. 

And she the awful Goddess in man-speech talks and tells. 

But the very sister is she of .ffiaetes fell and wise. 

For they both of the Sun were begotten that lighteth all men’s eyes 
From one mother, and she was Pers6, the maid that Ocean gat. 

“ So we made the shore in our keel, and in silence came thereat, 140 
And into the ship-fast haven, and some God led the way. 

Then on the dry land going two days and nights we lay. 

Eating our hearts with labour and the burden of our ill. 

But when the fair-tressed Dawning the third day did fulfil. 

Then, taking my spear of battle and my sword the sharp and keen. 
Straight up from the ship I wended to a place whence the land might be 
seen 

If perchance I might see men’s tillage or the voice of men might hear; 

So a rocky height I clambered, and I stood on the topmost there. 

And saw the reek uprising from the wide-wayed earth below. 

As up from the house of Circe through the thicket did it go. 150 

Therewith I fell to pondering, in my heart and in my mind. 

If where the dark reek I was seeing I should go to seek and find : 
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But as I thought it over it seemed the better to me 
That first aback I shoidd hie me to the swift ship and the sea. 

To give my mates their supper and send them forth to espy, 

“ But as my ways I wended, and the curved ship drew anigh. 

Then one of the Gods had pity on me the wender apart; 

For across my path he sent me a huge high-antlered hart. 

Who had come to drink of the river adown from his woodland mead, 

For the might of the high sun’s burning compelled him with its need. 
Then him as he went from the water amidst the back I smote 1 6 1 

By the spine ; and the spear brass-headed passed through and through and 
out. 

And he cried, and his soul went from him as he fell in the dust of the ground. 
And therewith did I set foot on him, and drew out the spear from the wound. 
And the spear, on the earth I laid it and let it be thereby. 

While I plucked me twigs and withies and twined them evenly 
Into a rope well twisted throughout, a fathom long. 

Wherewith I bound together the feet of the beast the strong; 

Which thus on my neck a-laying to the black ship did I flit 

As I steadied myself with my spear-shaft; for I might not shoulder it. 

And with one hand hold it on me ; for it was a mighty deer. 1 7 1 

So I cast him adown by the ship-side, and my fellows did I stir 
With words that were soft and pleasant, by each one standing anigh: 

“‘Not yet, O firiends, shall we wend us for all our misery 
Adown to the House of Hades till the fateful day befall; 

So while in our ship the speedy there is meat and drink for all 
Of victual be we heedful, lest our lives with hunger wear.’ 

“So I said, and straight they heeded what I bespake them there. 

And with all their heads uncovered on the shore of the untilled sea 
On the hart they looked and wondered, for a mighty deer was he ; 180 

But when their eyes they had pleasured with looking on the beast 
They washed their hands and arrayed them to hold a noble feast. 

So there all day were we sitting, till the sun went nigh to sink. 

To eat of the flesh unfailing and of honied wine to drink. 

But when the sun sank under and the night upon us crept. 

Then there on the side of the salt-sea we laid us down and slept. 
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“ But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Dawn, shone bright, 
I arrayed the Meeting of Menfolk, and to all I spake outright: 

‘ Hearken, O firiends and fellows, who bear such weight of woe! 

Of the place of the Dark and the Dawning no longer now we know, 1 90 
Nor where the Sun man-lighting beneath the earth doth sink. 

Nor where he riseth upward: so let us be speedy to think, 

If yet there be aught of counsel, as I believe is none. 

For I climbed to a craggy hill-top and looked on the isle adown. 

And saw that the limitless sea-flood begirdled it all about. 

And all plain it lay: but mine eyes beheld the reek rise out 
From the woodland and the thicket amidmost of it there.’ 

“ So I spake, but now all broken were their hearts beloved and dear. 
When of that Antiphates’ doings, the Laestrygon, they thought; 

And the rage of the stark man-eater, and the deeds which the Cyclops 
wrought; 200 

And plenteous tears were they weeping and loud lament they made, 
Though nought availed their weeping, nor might their mourning aid. 

“Then my well-greaved fellows I numbered into two companies. 

And a leader I appointed to be o’er each of these ; 

And I led the one, and the other godlike Eurylochus led. 

Then in a brazen helmet the shuffled lots we sped. 

And therefrom the lot of Eurylochus the great of heart did go. 

So he went his ways, and with him were fellows twenty and two; 

And they wept as they went and left us, and sorrow sore we made. 

“ Now they came on the house of Circe well builded down in a glade, 210 
And all of smooth stone fashioned in a place seen far and near: 

And about it were wolves of the mountain, and lions haunted there ; 

And she herself had tamed them with the help of herbs of ill: 

Nor fell they upon our fellows, though they thronged about them still. 
But fawning there upon them their long tails wagged withal. 

Andas dogs wiU fawn on their master when he comes from the feastful hall. 
Because he is wont to bring them things that their hearts deem good. 
Round these the wolves the strong-clawed, and the lions fawning stood. 
And they feared when they beheld them, the creatures fierce and great. 
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“ But there was the house of the Goddess, and there they stood in the gate. 
And Circe heard they singing in a lovely voice within, 221 

As she wove on the web undying, such works as the Godfolk win. 

Such works as are all-glorious, and delicate and fair. 

“ Then the chief of men, Polites, bespake his fellows there, 

A man who to me was dearest, and the heedfuUest of all : 

‘ O friends, there is some wight weaving a great web there in the hall. 
And singing so fair that the pavement is echoing all about. 

A goddess or a woman? but to her let us haste to cry out.’ 

“ So he spake, and they cried aloud, and their voices toward her cast. 
And she, straight coming outwards, through the shining doorway passed, 
And called them, and they followed, so witless was their mood ; 231 

But Eurylochus dreaded treason, and without the door abode. 

So she led them in and set them on bench and lordly seat. 

And a mess of cheese, and meal and honey pale and sweet 
With Pramnian wine she mingled; and she blended therewithal 
111 herbs, that the land of their fathers might clean from their memories 
fall. 

But when she had given thereof, and they had drunk of the wine, 

With a staff she smote them, and shut them within the sty of the swine; 
And swine-shape they had, and the voice and the bristles and head of the 
boar; 

But ever their minds abided e’en such as they were before. 240 

So there were they styed up weeping, and Circe presently 
Cast to them mast, and acorns, and nuts of the cornel tree. 

Whereof the swine earth- wallowing are wont to make their meat. 

“ But aback Eurylochus hastened to the ship black-wrought and fleet. 
To tell tidings of his fellows and their unseemly doom; 

But though for speech he was striving yet never a word would come. 

So sore his heart was smitten; and his eyes with tears were filled, 

And nought but lamentation the soul within him willed. 

But when all we in wonder were asking of his tale. 

Then at last of our other fellows he told the woe and the bale. 250 

‘We wended, O noble Odysseus, the way whereas ye bade. 

And came on a house through the thicket fair builded in a glade. 
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Of polished wall-stones fashioned in a place seen far and near ; 

Where a great web one was weaving and singing shrilly-clear ; 

A goddess or a woman? So aloud on her we cried, 

And through the doorway gleaming straightway to us she hied, 

And called us; and they followed because of their witless mind. 

But treason I foreboded, and abided there behind. 

And all they vanished together; nor ever anyone 

Came back again, though a long while I sat and watched alone.’ 2 60 

“ So he spake; but the great blade brazen o’er my shoulders did I throw. 
Yea, my war-sword silver-hilted, and about me did my bow. 

And I bade him straightly lead me by the way he went with these : 

But he caught ahold upon me, and clung to both my knees. 

And amidst of lamentation sent winged words to me: 

‘ Nay, drive me not unwilling, Zeus-bred I here let me be! 

For I know that neither thou shalt come back, nor bring back one 
Of our fellows. Nay, but with these that are here let us swiftly begone 
And flee ; if yet mayhappen we may ’scape our evil day.’ 

“ So hespake: but thereto I answered andspake to him straightway : 270 
* Eurylochus, thou if thou wiliest shalt here in thy place abide. 

And here be eating and drinking by the black ship’s hollow side; 

But for me, now am I departing, for stark need is weighing on me.’ 

“ So I spake, and my ways I wended from the ship-side and the sea; 

But when through the holy glades I now was drawing anigh 
The mighty house of Circe, who of herbs hath mastery, 

Lo, the God of the Golden Wand, e’en Hermes, met me there. 

As toward the house I wended, as a young man shapen fair 
When first his beard is sprouting in the loveliest tide of youth; 

Then he took my hand and named me, and spake a word of sooth : 280 

“ ‘ Whither away, unlucky, dost thou wander through the wold, 
Unwotting of the country? while Circe’s house doth hold 
Thy fellows in their swine-shape, and in stark lairs there they lie. 

And comest thou hither to loose them ? then thereof thus say I, 
Thatforthee shall be no returning but there with therestshaltthoubide. 
And yet from these ills shall I loose thee, and save thee on this tide. 
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Loj here a herb full crafty ! take this when thou comest thy way 
Unto Circe’s house, and its might shall stave off thine evil day. 

But now shall I tell thee of Circe and the baleful guile she shall win, 

For a potion shall she mix thee, and shall cast the venom therein, 290 

But shall not avail to bewitch thee because of the herb of might 
Which now I give unto thee; and all things shall I show thee aright. 

For whenas Circe would smite thee with a staff exceeding long. 

Then from thy thigh be drawing thy sword the sharp and strong. 

And fall upon her fiercely as though thou wouldst have her to die. 

Then shall she cower before thee and bid thee with her to lie; 

And then shalt thou in nowise the bed of the Goddess gainsay. 

So that she may loose thy fellows, and speed thee on thy way. 

But the oath of thehappy Gods, theGreatOath,shaltthoubid her to take. 
That nothing more or evil against thee she shall wake, 300 

Lest she make thee naked of might, a foul and unmanned thing.’ 

“ So spake the Bane of Argus, and forth the herb did he bring. 

Having dug it up out of the earth; and he showed me its make and its 
might; 

And black was the root thereof, but the blossom milky white; 

And Moly the Godfolk call it: hard is it for men that die 
To dig it out, but all things can the Gods do easily. 

And therewith from that woody island went Hermes on his road 
Unto the long Olympus, but I went to Circe’s abode; 

And many things o’ershadowed my heart as I wended there. 

“ So I stayed me in the doorway of the Maid of the well-tressed hair, 310 
And I stood and cried out loudly, and the Goddess heard, and straight 
She gat her out and toward me, and came through the gleaming gate. 
And called me, and I followed with the grief my heart did bear. 

“ So she brought me in and set me in a silver-studded chair. 

In fashion fair adorned, and a footstool under my feet; 

Then a drink in a golden beaker for me did she mingle and mete. 

And into the cup cast venom, devising evil sore. 

Yet when I had taken and drunken, it bewitched me none the more; 

So then with her staff she smote me, and spake unto me and said, 

‘ Thou, too, to the sty betake thee ! with thy fellows make thy bed ! ’ 320 
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“ So she spake; but my sword keen-whetted I drew forth from my thigh, 
And fell therewith on Circe, as though I would have her to die; 

And she shrieked and ran under my hands and caught me about my knees, 
And therewith upon me fawning, spake such wmgfed words as these; 

“ ‘ What man art thou? of what kindred, of what city comest thou? 

For I marvel that drinking this venom thou art nought enchanted now; 
Since never hath any other borne my venom ere to-day. 

When once he hath drunk, and the drink by the tooth-hedge hath taken its 
way. 

Then proof against all witchcraft is the heart that thy bosom doth hold. 
Yea, art thou that shifty Odysseus, whom the Lord of the Staff of Gold, 
The Argus-bane, would tell of? the man who should come, said he, 331 
From Troy-town wending homeward in hisswift black ship o’erthesea? 
But set thou thy sword in the scabbard! and then how well if we went. 
We twain, in one bed together! and thereafter we being blent 
In love and friendly pleasure shall trust each other weU.’ 

“ She spake, and thereto I answered and said such words to tell: 

‘ O Circe, how wilt thou bid me to be kind and courteous 
When thou hast turned my fellows into swine within thine house? 

And for me, thou hast holden me here, and in thy craftihead 

Thou biddest me to thy chamber and to go up into thy bed, 340 

That thou mayst strip me of manhood and make me vile and base. 

Nay, never with my goodwill shall I go to thy bed and thy place. 

Unless thou hast heart, O Goddess, by the Oath of all avail 
To swear that from henceforward thou devisest me no bale.’ 

“ So I spake, and straight she swore it e’en as I bade her do ; 

And so when that was accomplished, and the oath made steadfast and true. 
Then up to the bed of Circe, the lovely bed, I went. 

“But meanwhile m the halls the handmaids on service were intent. 

E’en the four who are ever serving about that house and home; 

And their race is of the well-springs, of the grassy groves they come. 
And of the holy rivers that toward the sea flow down. 351 

And now one of these was casting &ir cloths on chair and throne. 

And above she laid the purple, and beneath the linen fair ; 
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And one the silver table drew forth before the chair. 

And thereon fell to setting the baskets golden-wrought; 

And the third in a bowl of silver blent wine that lulleth thought. 

Sweet wine, and around was dealing the golden cups and fair: 

But the fourth bore in the water and kindled much fire there. 

Beneath a mighty caldron, till warm the water was. 

And when it came to the boiling within the gleaming brass, 3 60 

In the bath she put me and bathed me, and from the caldron led 
Warm water softly tempered o’er my shoulders and my head. 

And the weariness took from my body that the soul within me wore. 
And so when she had washed me, and with oil had sleeked me o’er. 

She set a kirtle upon me, and a cloak fuU fine and fair. 

And led me in and set me in the silver-studded chair, 

Well wrought with all adornment, and a stool beneath my feet; 

And hand-water brought the damsel in a golden ewer meet. 

And into a silver basin over my hands she poured. 

And there beside moreover arrayed the polished board. 370 

And therewith a reverend woman bore in the bread for me. 

And stayed me with such dainties as happened there to be. 

“ So there to the meat she bade me, which nought my mind deemed good. 
For of other things had I deeming, and on evil did I brood. 

But Circe when she beheld it, that I sat and none the more 
Reached out my hand to the victuals, but abode in sorrow sore. 

Came nigh and stood beside me and wingM words did flit: 

“‘How cometh it, Odysseus, that as one dtimb ye sit 
Eating thine heart, nor dealing with the meat and drink that is here,? 
Forebodest thou some evil? Nay, thereof thou need’st not fear; 380 

For I have sworn to refrain me by the mighty Oath of dread! ’ 

“In this wise shebespakeme, but I answered her and said: 

‘ O Circe, where is the man that in righteous wise would think, 

Who would have the heart to be tasting of any meat and drink 
Ere he had loosed his fellows and beheld them with his eyes? 

But if unto meat and to drink thou biddest in kindly wise. 

Loose them, that I with mine eyen may look on my fellows dear.’ 

XIII.L 
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“So I spake, but forth from the guest-hall therewith did Circe fare, 
Bearing her staff in her hand; and she opened the swine-sty door 
And drave them out, each one in the shape of a nine-years’ boar ; 390 

And there they stood before her, and she went amidst them there. 

And with another venom each man thereof did she smear. 

And down from their limbs fell the bristles that erewhile the venom had bred. 
The baleful herb they had taken at the hand of Circe the dread; 

And men again were they gotten, yet younger than afore, 

And fairer folk to look on, and mightier and more. 

So therewithal they knew me, and they took my hand each man. 

And on them fell the wistful weeping, and the sound of their wailing ran 
Through the house and the hall, and the Goddess she pitied us, e’en she. 
And therewith that Godhead’s Glory drew nigh and spake to me : 400 

“ ‘ O Zeus-bred son of Laertes, Odysseus of many a shift. 

Get thee down to the side of the sea-flood, and thy ship the fair and swift. 
And the first thing beach thy ship on the firm land high and dry. 

And stow your wealth in the rock-dens, and there let the tackling lie. 

Then wend thou homeward hither, and all thy folk with thee.’ 

“ So she spake, and thereto I hearkened and the noble soul in me. 

And I went my ways to the ship and the side of the salt-sea flood. 

And there on the ship I found them, my fellows trusty and good. 

Sore grieving, pouring the tear-drops most plenteous on the ground. 

And as when the calves of the meadows together play and bound 410 

About the herded kine as full-fed of grass withal 

They come aback to the midden, and stayed no more by the stall. 

The calves run round their mothers still lowing ceaselessly. 

So when their eyes beheld me, weeping they thronged on me. 

And even so to my deeming did the minds within them fare. 

As though they were come to their country and in the city were 
Of Ithaca the craggy, where they were born and bred. 

And fain midst lamentation these wingfed words they said: 

“ * We are fain of thy coming, Zeus-nourished, as though we were verily com 
U nto Ithaca our country, and the ancient fathers’ home. 420 

But come now, tell us the story of our fellows’ bale and bane.’ 
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“ So they spake ; but sweet and softly I answered them again : 

‘ Our ship now first of all things let us haul up high and dry, 

And lay up our gear in the rock-dens and our tackling lay thereby; 

Then I bid you altogether to wend along with me, 

That in Circe’s holy homestead your fellows ye may see 
All fain, and eating and drinking, for endless store have they.’ 

“ So I spake, and the words of my bidding in nought did they gainsay, 
Save that Eurylochus only the rest was hindering. 

And thus he spake unto them and set these words on the wing: 430 

‘ Out, hapless! whither wend we.? for what a bale ye yearn 
That we go to the house of Circe, who all us shall change and turn 
Into swine, or into wolf shapes, or lions of the wold. 

Over her house the mighty enforced watch to hold. 

E’en such were the deeds of the Cyclops, when our folk awhile ago 
Came amidst his garth, and with them did o’erbold Odysseus go. 

And by that one man’s folly the others perished there.’ 

“ So he spake, and awhile I pondered in what wise I should fare. 
Whether, drawing my edgy long-sword from beside my sturdy thigh, 

I should smite the head from off him adown in the dust to lie, 440 
Though anigh we were of kindred. But my fellows all about 
With honied words withheld me, to let ray wrath die out. 

‘O Zeus-bred, leave we this man, if so thou wiliest it. 

Beside the ship abiding and in guard thereof to sit. 

But us do thou lead to Circe and her holy house and hall.’ 

“ So they spake, and up from the sea and the ship they wended withal. 
Nor yet was Eurylochus left by the hollow ship to abide. 

For he dreaded my awful anger, and after us he hied. 

“But meanwhile our other fellows did Circg bathe with care. 

And with soft oil sleeked them over within her house the fair, 450 
And thick cloaks and goodly kirtles did on them therewithal. 

And we found them at the banquet within her feasting-hall. 

But when these beheld each other, and thought o’er all the tale. 

They mourned and wept together that the house rang with their wail, 
And therewith that Godhead’s Glory drew near to me and said: 

L2 
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Odysseus, thou the wily, Laertes’ son Zeus-bred, 

No more awake new wailing; for I myself, I know 
How on the sea fish-haunted ye bore a weight of woe ; 

And how on the land the foemen have wrought you bale and pine ; 

But eat your meat I bid you, fall to upon the wine, 460 

Until within your bosoms such hardy heart shall grow 
As wherewith the land of your fathers ye left a while ago. 

E’en Ithaca the craggy. For your wanderings wide ye brood. 

Downcast ye are and withered, nor ever of your mood 
Gladsome ye are and merry, since ye bear this weight of woe.’ 

“ She spake, and our noble spirits consented thereunto. 

And there day on day we abided till the year fulfilled her round; 

On unfailing flesh we feasted, sweet wine did there abound: 

But when it now was a year, and the seasons came about. 

And the long days were accomplished by the months a-dying out, 470 
Then my trusty fellows called me, and spake to me and said: 

“ ‘ Lord, wilt thou not bethink thee of the land where thou wast bred. 

If of thee hath the doom been spoken that thou be saved to come 
To thine house the steadfast-builded and the ancient fathers’ home? ’ 

“ So my noble soul was consenting to what they would have done. 

There all day long were we sitting till the going down of the sun. 

Upon the flesh unfailing and the sweet wine feasting well; 

But when the sun sank under, and the night upon us fell. 

Then about the shadowy halls were they bedded here and there. 

But I went up unto Circe and the bed exceeding fair, 480 

And by her knees I besought her, and my prayer the Goddess heard. 

As speaking there before her I uttered a winged word: 

“ ‘ O Circe, now fulfil it thy word of the day bygone. 

To speed me home; for my soul to departing now eggeth me on, 

And the hearts of these my fellows who about me wail and cry. 

Wearing the soul within me when thou art not anigh.’ 

“ So I spake ; but that Godhead’s Glory thus answered to my need : 

* O many-wiled Odysseus, Zeus-bred Laertes’ seed! 
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In this my house unwilling shall ye bide for no long day, 

But first another road must ye wear, and wend your way 
Unto the house of Hades and dread Persephone, 

To seek aid of the ghost of the Theban Tiresias, even he. 

The blind-eyed, the foreseer, whose steadfast mind bides still; 

Unto whom, though dead he abideth, Persephone ^veth will. 

And alone to have understanding, while the rest as shadows flit.’ 

“ I hearkened her speech and my heart brake down at the weight of it. 
There I sat on the bed a-weeping, and all my desire was done 
To live my life-days longer and look on the light of the sun; 

Till, satiate now of weeping and wallowing on the bed, 

I spake a word unto Circe, and answered her and said : 500 

“ ‘ O Circe, and what helmsman for my way fare shall I get? 

For to Hades never shipman hath sped the black ship yet.’ 

“ I spake ; but the Godhead’s Glory thus answered thereupon : 

* Odysseus very shifty, Zeus-bred Laertes’ son. 

Have thou no care nor longing for one thy ship to guide. 

Step the mast, and the white sails spread ye, and sit ye there beside. 

And the breath of the wind of the Northward shall waft thee on thy way. 
But when through the stream of Ocean thy ship hath passed on a day. 
There then is Persephone’s Grove in the long deserted land 
Where the tall black poplars flourish and the fruitless willows stand. 510 
There by deep-eddying Ocean haul up upon the bank. 

And go thy ways unto Hades and his dwelling dark and dank. 

Where the stream of Flaming Fire into Grief-River goes. 

And the Water of the Wailing, a rill that from Hate-flood flows. 

And thereby is a rock and the meeting of two roaring rivers wide; 

Draw up thereto, O hero, and e’en as I bid thee abide. 

There then a pit shalt thou dig of a cubit endlong and o’er. 

And thereby the due drink-offerings to all the dead shalt thou pour. 

The first of mingled honey, of sweet wine the second one. 

The third of very water, and the white meal sprinkled thereon. 520 

Then utter thou thy praying to the mightless heads of the dead. 

And vow that to Ithaca coming thou wilt slay in the halls of thy stead 
A barren heifer most goodly, and heaped wealth on the fire wilt lay; 
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But unto that Tiresias apart and alone wilt slay 
A sheep of black unspeckled, of all thy flock most fair. 

But when the great race of the Dead thou hast worshipped with thy 
prayer, 

Then a black ram shalt thou offer, and a black ewe shalt thou slay. 

To the Nether Dusk turning their heads ; and thyself turn thou away, 
And about to the streams of the river. Then many a ghost shall come 
Of the dead that have departed and left the earthly home. 530 

There then shalt thou egg on thy fellows, and bid them tobringitto pass. 
That the sheep that there are lying dead-slam by the pitiless brass 
They flay and burn, and be calling with prayer on the Gods of the Dead, 
On Hades the almighty and Persephone the dread; 

And thou shalt sit with thy sword sharp-whetted drawn from thy thigh. 
To refrain the unmighty heads of the dead from drawing anigh 
To the blood-pit, ere thou beholdest Tiresias the seer. 

Soon then, O Prince of the People, shall the wizard draw anear. 

And he of thy way shall tell thee, and the measure of thy road. 

Whereby o’er the fishy sea-flood thou shalt reach thine own abode.’ 540 

“ So she spake, and the gold-throned Day-dawn therewith was come at 
last. 

And she did a kirtle on me and a cloak about me cast ; 

And the Goddess did upon her a wide gown shining white, 

And delicate and lovely, and about her loins she dight 
A fair and golden girdle, and a veil upon her head. 

“ But I egged on all my fellows throughout the house and stead. 

And by each man stood and bespoke him with honied words and meet : 

‘ No longer now be sleeping nor sigh out slumber sweet. 

But come your ways as Circe the worshipped giveth rede.’ 

So I spake, and their noble souls gainsayed not but gave heed. 5 50 

“But not e’en so all scatheless my folk away did I bring; 

There was one Elpenor, the youngest; not best in everything, 

In war not over-mighty, nor of understanding strong: 

Now apart from all his fellows must he needs be lying along. 

Aloft on the house of Circe, wine-heavy, seeking fresh air; 

But whenas the tramp and the clatter of men stirring he did hear 
He leapt up hasty and hurried, and had no thought at all 
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To get him adown and aback by the way of the ladders tall, 

But right down from the roof he tumbled, and his neck from the back- 
bone brake. 

And his soul to the house of Hades the downward way must take. 5 60 

“ But unto my folk now gathered a word I spake and said : 

‘ Y e think to be wending homeward to the land that your fathers bred ; 
But to us a new wayfaring hath Circe showed, and we 
Must wend to the House of Hades and dread Persephone, 

To seek us aid of the Theban Tiresias the Seer.’ 

“ So I spake, but all down-broken were their hearts the lieve and dear. 
And they sat and moaned in their places and their very hair they tore: 
Albeit all their mourning it helped them none the more. 

“But while we went in our sorrow to the swift ship and the sea. 

And tear on tear as we wended dripped down unceasingly, 570 

That while had Circe got her adown to the black ship’s side. 

And a ram of the sheep and a ewe all black thereby had she tied. 

And lightly unseen went by us ; for what man’s eyes may see 
A God that is loth to be looked on, whether here or there he be? ” 

BOOK XI 

THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS FARETH BEYOND THE OCEAN-STREAM 
AND COMETH TO THE REALM AND HOUSE OF 
HADES, AND THERE HATH COUNSEL OF TIRESIAS 
THE THEBAN : THERE ALSO HE SEETH THE GHOST 
OF ELPENOR, BUT LATE DEAD, AND THE GHOST OF 
HIS MOTHER, AND OF MANY MEN AND WOMEN OF 
RENOWN. 

S O when adown we were gotten to the ship’s side and the shore. 
Then into the holy salt-sea we thrust her down once more. 

And in the black ship hoisted the sail upon the mast. 

And the sheep we gat aboard her, and aboard we also passed 

Sore sorrowing, pouring the tear-drops swift-following each on each. 

But the fair-haired Circe beworshipped, the Goddess of the speech, 
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For us had thought behind us and our black-prowed ship to send 
The following breeze sail-filling, a goodly faring-fnend- 

“ So we, when all the tackling about the ship we had dight. 

Sat still, while wind and rudder bore on the keel aright, 10 

And the sails of our seafarer were filled with the wind all day: 

But now the sun sank under and dusk on all roads lay. 

And at last unto the utmost of deep Ocean-stream we came, 

Where is the folk Cimmerian and the city of their name. 

By the mist and the cloud-rack covered, and never on a day 
On them doth the sun bright-shining look down with his many a ray; 
Nay, not when the starry heaven he dimbeth aloft, nor when 
From the heavens again he turneth to the Earth and the lands of men. 
But over those men unhappy hangs night for ever dead. 1 9 

“There then our ship did we beach, and the sheep therefrom we led. 

And along the shores of Ocean ourselves the way did we hold. 

Till we came to the land and the country whereof had Circe told. 

Then the beasts Perimedes held and Eurylochus thereto; 

But for me the sword sharp-grinded from beside my thigh I drew. 

And thereby a pit I dug me, a cubit endlong and o’er. 

And drink-offerings round about it to all the dead did I pour: 

The first of mingled honey, of sweet wine the second one. 

And the third of very water, and white meal I sprinkled thereon ; 

And many things was I praying to the heads of the mightless dead. 2 9 

And I vowed that to Ithaca coming I would slay in thehalls of my stead 
A barren heifer most goodly, and heaped wealth on the fire would lay; 
But unto the seer Tiresias alone and apart would I slay 
A sheep all black, of my sheep-flocks the flower and fairest head. 

But when with vows and beseeching I had worshipped the folks of the dead 
We took the sheep thereafter, and cut their throats o’er the pit. 

And the black blood flowed thereinto : then they gathered unto it ; 

All the ghosts of the dead departed from the Nether Dusk ’gan fare. 

And brides there were and younglings, and burdened elders there. 

And there were tender maidens still bearing newborn woe. 

And many a man death-smitten by the brazen spear did go, 40 

The very prey of Ares, yet clad in blood-stained gear; 

And all the throng kept flitting round thepit from here and there 
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With strange and awful crying, till pale fear fell on me. 

So therewith I bade my fellows, and urged them eagerly 
That the sheep that lay there slaughtered by the pitiless brass they should 
flay. 

And make them a burnt-offering, and so to the Gods to pray; 

Unto Hades the almighty and the dread Persephone. 

But for me the whetted sword I drew from the thigh of me. 

And sat to refrain the heads of the dead men lacking might 

From drawing anigh to the blood-pit ere Tiresias came in sight. 50 

“But the first that drew anigh me was our friend Elpenor’s shade. 

For as yet he was not buried beneath the Earth wide-wayed; 

W e had left his body unburied, unwept, in Circe’s hall. 

Since other need and labour on our fellowship did fall. 

So I wept when I beheld him and was sorry for his sake. 

And I sent my voice unto him and a wingM word I spake: 

“‘How earnest thou, Elpenor, beneath the dusk and the dark? 

And swifter afoot hast thou wended than I in my coal-black bark.’ 

“ I spake; but he midst groaning thus answered me the word: 

‘ O Zeus-bred son of Laertes, Odysseus wise-heart lord, 60 

God’s doom and wine unstinted on me the bane hath brought. 

I lay on the house of Circe, and waking had no thought 
To get me aback and adown by the way of the ladders tall : 

But downright from the roof I tumbled, and brake my neck withal 
From the backbone, and unto Hades and his house my soul must fare. 
But I pray thee, by those whom we left and are no longer here. 

By thy wife, by thy father who bred thee when thou wert but a little one. 
Yea, by Telemachus also, whom thou left’st in thine house alone. 
Whereas I know that, going from Hades’ House in a while. 

Thou wilt stay thy ship the well-wrought at that ^aean isle : 70 

There then, O King, I pray thee, have me, e’en me, in mind. 

Nor go home, and all unburied, unwept, leave me behind. 

Lest the anger of the Godfolk for thee I come to breed. 

But I pray thee there to burn me in all my battle-weed. 

And on the sea-side hoary to heap the howe for me, 

A token of me the hapless to those who yet shall be. 
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All this for me accomplish, and set up mine oar on the howe, 

Wherewith when I lived with my fellows I once was wont to row.’ 

“So he said, and thereto I answered and unto him I spake: 

‘ Y ea, all these things, O luckless, will I compass for thy sake.’ 8o 

“ But yet while there we were sitting and holding-woeful speech. 

Still all the while o’er the blood-pit my sword-point must I reach. 

While the image of my fellow spake on from the other side. 

“ Then came the soul of my mother that awhile agone had died, 
Ajiticleia, erst the daughter of Autolycus high of heart. 

Whom I left behind yet living when to Troy I did depart. 

And now I beheld her weeping in the pity of my mood. 

And yet must I refrain her from drawing near the blood. 

For all my thronging sorrow, till Tiresias I should see. 

But at last came the soul of the Theban T iresias, and he 90 

Held the golden staff; and he knew me, and thus his speech did speed: 

“ * O Zeus-bred son of Laertes, Odysseus of many a rede. 

Why comest thou, unlucky, from the light of the very sun. 

To look on the joyless country and the dead men aU undone? 

Now draw away from the blood-pit and hold off thy whetted sword 
That I of the blood having drunken may tell thee a soothfrst word.’ 

“ So he spake, and the silver-adornM sharp sword I drew aback 
And thrust it into the scabbard, and he drank of the blood-pit black; 

And when he had drunken, forthright to me spake the blameless seer : 

“‘O famed Odysseus, thou askestof thine homefare sweet and dear; 100 
Yet the Gods shall make it troublous : for I deem that it shall not be 
That thou mayst shun Earth-shaker, who hath stored up wrath for thee. 
Because his son beloved thou didst blind a while ago. 

Yet home shalt thou come in the ending, though worn with the weight of 
thy woe. 

If thou wilt refrain the desire of thee and thy company 
When down in thy ship well-fashioned at last thou drawest anigh 
Unto the Three-horned Island, as ye flit o’er the darkling deep 
And find the neat a-feeding and flocks of the fatted sheep 
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Of the Sun that beholdeth all things, and every deed doth hear. 

If then of your homeye are mindful and leave them scatheless there, no 
Then, then despite of troubles, your Ithaca yet shall ye gain; 

But and if in aught ye scathe them, I foretell the utter bane 
Of thy ship and all thy fellows, and if thou the death dost shun. 

Late and evil shall be thy homefare, thy fellowship all gone. 

On the keel of an outland people; and in thine house nought good 
Shalt thou find, but men o’erweening eating up thy livelihood. 

Wooing thy wife the godlike and proffering the gifts of the bride. 

W ell, there shalt thou come and shalt wreak thee of their mastery and their 
pride. 

And when the bane of the W ooers in thine halls thou hast brought to pass. 
Whether by wiles, or in face of the day with the whetted brass, 1 20 

Then go thy ways, and bearing thy shapen oar with thee 
Fare forth till thou com’st to a folk that wot not of the sea, 

And blend no salt with their victuals, nor thereof ever seek; 

And nothing are they knowing of the ships of the crimson cheek. 

Or of the oars well-fashioned, the very wings of the ship. 

And hereof a manifest token, which thy heed shall never slip: 

When on thy way thou meetest another wayfering man. 

Who saith that thy noble shoulder is bearing a winnowing fan, 

There then the oar that thou bearest set steadfast in the earth. 

And to King Poseidon hallow fair gifts and great of worth, 1 30 

A ram and a bull to wit, and a boar the mate of the sow ; 

Then home do thou wend, and the gifts an hundredfold do thou 
Unto the Gods undying of the widespread heavenly home. 

And all in the utmost order. Then thy death from the sea shall come 
Exceeding mild and gentle, and thereby shalt thou fade out 
By eld smooth-creeping wasted ; and the people round about 
Shall be grown all blithe and happy : lo, a soothfast word have I said.’ 

“ So he spake ; but I spake unto him, and this answer thereto made : 
‘Tiresias, this is the doom that the very Gods have spun : 

But tell me now of a matter, speak clearly thereupon ; 1 40 

I behold the soul of my mother, this one departed and dead. 

Who in silence sits by the blood-pit, and dares not for her dread 
To look on the face of her son, or a word to him to say : 

O King, how then may she know me for the man I am today? 
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“ So I spake, but in turn he bespake me and this answer did he speed : 

* Y ea, lightly the word will I tell thee, and teach thy mind a rede : 
Whichever of these departed thou shalt suffer to draw anigh 
And taste of the blood, shall tell thee all things in verity; 

But back again must he get him to whom thou grudgest the thing.’ 

“ And therewithal the spirit of Tiresias the King 1 50 

Went into the House of Hades, having told foretelling true. 

But there I abided steadfest till anigh my mother drew 
And drank the black blood of the blood-pit; then she knew my face, 
straightway. 

And amidst of lamentation these wingM words ’gan say: 

O child, how earnest thou living to the shadowy land of night? 

For ’tis hard for living people of such things to have a sight; 

For amidst are mighty rivers and fearful floods are there, 

And first the stream of Ocean, o’er which afoot none fare, 

None save in a ship well-fashioned to flit him o’er the tide. 

And dost thou hie thee hither from Troy-town wandering wide, 1 60 

Along while, with thy ships and thy fellows? Or in Ithaca hast thou been? 
And in the halls of thine homestead thy wife hast thou not seen?’ 

“ She spake the word, and straightway this answer did I speed : 

‘To the House of Hades, O mother, am 1 driven by my need 
To seek of the ghost of the Theban Tiresias the seer; 

For that Achaean country I have not drawn anear. 

Nor set foot on the land that is mine ; but have wandered wide with my woe 

Since first with Agamemnon the holy did 1 go 

Unto Ilios the horseland ’gainst the men of Troy to fight. 

But give me a word of one thing, and tell me the tale aright, 1 70 

What doom of Death o’ercame thee that layeth men along? 

Was it the lingering sickness, or did Artemis shaft-strong 
Fall on thee for thy slaying with her gentle bolts and kind? 

Yea, tell me too of my father, and the son I left behind. 

Bides my lordship yet amongst them, or hath some man taken it o’er. 
Some alien? Are they saying that I return no more? 

And I bid thee tell me the counsel and the mind of my wife bewooed; 
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Bides she still with my child, and steadfast yet guardeth all my good? 

Or her doth some Achaean, the best of the people, wed ? ’ 179 

“ So I spake, and thereto my mother beworshipped answered and said: 

“ ‘ Yea, surely she abideth, and a hardy heart doth bear 
W ithin the halls of thine homestead ; but all nights doth she wear 
In grief and in lamentation, and through all days doth pine. 

Nay, no man holdeth thine honour, but on those fields of thine 
In peace Telemachus dwelleth, and metedfeasts doth he share. 

Whereof it is due that a man, a dealer of dooms, should have care. 

For thereto do all men bid him. But afield doth thy father abide 
Nor ever wendeth him townward, nor hath he any tide 
Bedstead and bedding and blankets or rugs wrought fine and sleek, 

But a- winter he sleeps in the feast-hall whereto the thrall-folk seek, 1 90 
Adown in the ash by the fire, and in sorry raiment is clad; 

But when the summer cometh with harvest rich and glad. 

Then about his vineyard’s fatness where the mother ofwine doth abound. 
And do wn on the leaves new-fallen, are his beds spread out on the ground. 
And there in sorrow he lieth and eketh his heart-grief sore. 

In his longings for thy homefare, and eld hath him more and more. 

And in such wise I too perished, and e’en so to mine end I came. 

For neither on me in the homestead fell the Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim, 
Nor with her kindly arrows my body did she slay; 

Nor came the sickness upon me to drive the soul away 200 

From the limbs that erst it quickened, with woeful waste and pine; 

But the longing for thee, Odysseus, and those glorious redes of thine. 
And the longing for thy kindness reft the sweet life from me.’ 

“ She spake, and my mind clung round it and longed that it might be 
That I might take in my arms that soul of my mother dead; 

And thrice did I essay it, and my heart my longing sped. 

And thrice from my arms as a shadow or a very dream did she flit. 

And waxed the biting sorrow in my heart because of it; 

And therewith roy voice I uttered and a wingM word I spake : 

“ ‘ Why bidest thou not, my mother, when thee I fain would take, 2 1 o 
That with dear arms laid on each other, e’en here in Hades’ Hold, 
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We twain might have fill of sorrow and lamentation cold? 

Doth Persephone the mighty thrust on some image here, 

That with yet heavier mourning my life-days I may wear? ’ 

“ So spake I ; but my mother thus spake and answered again : 

“ ‘ O me, my child, my darling, most hapless man of men, 

Persephone, daughter of Zeus, beguileth thee nought hereby. 

But this IS the lot of mortals when at last they come to die; 

For no longer then the sinews hold together flesh and bone. 

But they by the might of the fire bright-flaming are undone, 220 

When first from the white bones wendeth the soul and the living breath. 
And the soul as a dream forth flieth and flitting hovereth. 

But thou, get thee back at thy swiftest to the light ; but note thou well 
All this, that thereof hereafter the tale to thy wife thou mayst tell.’ 

* 

“But as we spake and answered came a throng of women there. 

Whom Persephone the mighty had bidden forth to fare; 

E’en such as were wives and daughters of mighty men a'nd strong. 

And about the dark-red blood-pit there gathered they their throng. 

So therewith I fell to thinking how of each I might have the tale; 

And this seemed to me the counsel that was of most avail, 230 

To draw my edgy long-sword from beside my sturdy thigh 
And refrain them from drinking the blood all in one company. 

But in turn should each be drinking, and in turn should each one fall 
To tell of her race and her kindred; for so should I hear of all. 

“And so first I looked on Tyro, and well-begotten was she. 

For of Salmoneus the blameless she boasted her to be; 

And withal the wife of Cretheus, who was bolus’ own son. 

Now Enipeus the holy river she had set her heart upon. 

The fairest of all waters adown the Earth that flow. 

And along by his streams most lovely the maid was wont to go. 240 

But the Girdle of Earth, the Earth-shaker, beheld her on a day 
And with her by the mouth of the river and its eddying streams he lay, 
While thedark-blue wave stoodaround them arched over mountains high, 
And hid the God and the Woman whereas the twain did he. 

But he loosed her maiden girdle and sleep on her did speed. 

But when the God had fulfilled it, and done the lovesome deed, 
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Then he took her hand in his hand and spake and named her out: 

‘ Rejoice in my love, O woman! When the year hath come about 
Two noble sons shalt thou bear, for indeed the deathless lie 
In no fruitless beds: so my seed shalt thou cherish heedfully. 250 

Go now to thine house, and forbear thee and say no word of the thing, 
For, behold, I am Poseidon, the Earth-shaker, the King.’ 

“ Then under the wavy deep he dived adown once more. 

But she conceived, and Neleus and Pelias she bore. 

And stout servants of Zeus the mighty grew up those brothers twain. 
And Pelias dwelt sheep-wealthy in lolchos’ spreading plain, 

But Neleus abode in Pylos that is sandy evermore. 

But children gotten by Cretheus that Queen of women bore, 

^son to wit, and Pheres, and Amythaon of the car. 

“ Next came Asopus’ daughter, Antiope from afar, 2 60 

Who boasted her that one while in the arms of Zeus she had lain. 

And Amphion thence and Zethus had borne, his children twain; 

Who first built up and settled Thebes of the gates sevenfold. 

And did it about with towers, since not e’en they might hold 

The wide Thebes bare and towerless, though strong were they in strife. 

“There too I saw Alcmene, who had been Amphitryon’s wife, 

Who Heracles the hardy, the lion-heart, did bear; 

For she lay in the arms of Zeus, and in love was mingled there. 

And of Megara, daughter of Creon the high-souled, had I sight, 269 

Whom the son of Amphitryon wedded, the ever unmarred of his might. 

“And I saw there CEdipus’ mother, hight Epicaste the fair. 

E’en she that with mind unwitting did a dreadful deed and drear; 

For she wedded her son ; and he, when his father he had slain. 

Did wed her; and unto manfolk all this did the Gods make plain. 

He then his sorrows bearing in Thebes’ most lovely home 
Ruled over the Cadmeans by the dread Gods’ awful doom ; 

But she went to the House of Hades, strong warden of the gate : 

Having festened a dizzy neck-noose to a beam high up and great. 

There she in her sorrow was holden : but for him she left indeed 

All woes that a mother’s wreakers to dreadful end may speed. 280 
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“And Chloris I saw most lovely, whom Neleus on a day 
Must wed for her very beauty, and boundless gifts must pay; 

And she was the youngest daughter of Amphion, lasus’ son, 

Who o’er Minyan Orchomenos by might the lordship won ; 

And she was (^een in Pylos and bore a noble race. 

As Cromius and Nestor, and Periclymenus great of grace. 

And thereto the glorious Pero, the wonder of all that live. 

Whom all men around were wooing. Her Neleus would not give 
Save to him who the shambling bulls broad-faced of Iphicles 
Should drive from Phylace’s garth ; and hard to drive were these. 290 

But one man pledged him to drive them, the blameless seer was he; 

But the doom of the deathless Gods it bound him bitterly. 

And hard bonds bound him withal, and the wasteland neatherds bound. 
But when done at last were the months of the year that runneth around, 
And all the days were fulfilled and the seasons came about. 

Then Iphicles the mighty loosed him to tell them out. 

Those Dooms of his foretelling, and the rede of Zeus was done. 

“And fair Leda there I beheld, the wife that Tyndareus won. 

And to Tyndareus the strong-souled two children did she bear: 299 

Polydeuces good at the fist-play and the horse-lord Castor they were. 
They living, by Earth are covered, that quickeneth everything. 

Yet ’neath the earth in all honour are they holden by Zeus the King. 

But the day of their living shifteth and they live and die in turn. 

But all days all honour and worship e’en like to the Gods they earn. 

“Then saw I Iphimedeia, Aloeus’ wife was she; 

And she said she had lain and mingled with Poseidon of the sea. 

And bore two men ; but for life-days o’er-short on Earth they came ; 

E’en Otus the great, and godlike Ephialtes wide of fame : 

But those twain were the biggest bodies that the corn-kind Earth hath bred. 
And the fiiirest of all men, saving Orion’s goodlihead ; 310 

For when nine years they were waxen, nine cubits length outright 
Was the measure of their bigness, and nine fathoms was their height. 
And the very Gods undying they threatened at the last 
That the din of headstrong battle midst Olympus they would cast; 

And Ossa on Olympus, and on Ossa Pelion’s head 
Leaf-shaking would they tumble, to climb up the heavenly stead. 
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Had they reached their manhood’s measure no lesser had they done: 
But the Child of Zeus, he slew them, the fair-haired Leto’s Son, 

Ere yet upon their faces the cheek-down blossomed fair, 

Ere their cheeks were covered over with the flower-tide of hair. 320 

“Phaedra I saw, andProcris, and Ariadne the May, 

The daughter of Minos the wise, whom Theseus bore away 
From the isle of Crete to the acres of Athens’ holy land. 

But of her he had no joyance, for she died by Artemis’ hand 
In Dia the sea-begirdled, for the tale Dionysus had nursed. 

“ There were Maera and Clymene there, and Eriphyle accursed. 

Who took a price for her husband, and gat the treasured gold. 

“ But of all I cannot be telling, nor by me may the names be told 
Of the many wives of the heroes and their daughters that I saw. 

Ere the deathless night be waning. And now anigh doth it draw 330 

To the sleep-tide; whether I wend me to the ship and my fellows there 
Or here I sleep. But ye people and the Gods of my speeding shall care.” 

He spake, but they held their peace and kept silence one and all. 

For the tale’s enchantment held them throughout the shadowy hall. 

But to them white-armed Arete took up the word and spake: 

“ How deem ye, O Phasacians, of this man and of his make, 

Of the bigness of his body, and his mind like- wrought within ? 

My guest he is, and yet honour of him doth each man win. 

Then haste not his departure, and no stinting let there be 
T o such a man, so needy; for plenteous wealth have we 340 

That lieth by Gods’ kindness in many a house and stead.” 

Then EcheneCls the hero, the elder, spake and said. 

E’en he who was born the oldest of all Phaeacian men: 

“ O friends, our Queen the prudent that word she speeded then 
Not far from the mark of our minds: so hearken ye and heed. 

But hereof unto Alcinous belongeth the word and the deed.” 

But therewith to him Alcinous his answer thus did give: 


XIII. M 
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“ Yea, thus indeed shall the word go, if yet a king alive 
I rule o’er the folk Phaeacian, and the men that love the oar. 

Let the guest awhile be abiding, though he long for his homefare sore, 350 
To tarry at least for the morrow, that the gift I may fulfil. 

And verily of thy speeding shall all men heed them still; 

And I above all: for of me mid the folk is the kingship and might.” 

Then therewith Odysseus the wily thus answering spake outright: 

“ O Lord and King Alcinous, of all the folk most dear. 

And if thou wouldst bid me to tarry for yet another year 
While my homefare ye were speeding with gifts of price for me. 

Thereto would I be consenting ; and more gainful would it be 
That I came to the land of my fathers, and I with the fuUer hand. 

For before all men more awful, and better beloved should I stand, 360 
E’en they who beheld me returning to the Ithacan isle and my stead.” 

So therewithal amidst them Alcinous spake and said : 

“ Odysseus, nought do we deem thee, as we behold thee there. 

To be a cheat and a thief, for as many as such men fere 
All wide about in the world, on the black earth pasturing. 

And lie unto lie still piecing, till none may see through the thing. 

But thy words are fair and feshioned, and thy mind is good and strong. 
And as one well learned thou tellest, in the manner of a song. 

The weary woe of the Argives, and the woeful toil of thee. 

But come now, tell me of one thing, and tell it openly, 3 70 

If thou sawest there thy fellows the godlike and the great. 

Who with thee to Ilios wended, and by Troy-town met their fete. 

For long is unspeakable night-tide, nor yet doth the hour need 
That we get us to sleep in the feast-hall; so teU on of the wondrous deed. 
For I would abide the morning, the holy, mightst thou bear 
In this hall of thy woes to be telling, and the toil that thee did wear.” 

But now the wily Odysseus thereunto answered and said: 

“ O Lord and King Alcinous, the people’s foremost head. 

Time is for words abundant, and time for sleep maybe; 

But if thou art fain of hearkening I would not grudge it thee 380 

To tell thee yet of tidings more grievous than this tale; 

Yea, the woe of those my fellows who fell beneath the bale. 
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E’en they who escaped the Trojans and the cry of the battle strife. 

But died in their returning through the lust of an evil wife. 

“When Persephone the holy had scattered through the place, 

All wide about on each side, those souls of the woman’s race, 

There came a soul sore grieving, Agamemnon, Atreus’ son ; 

And about him were there gathered all those that death had won 
Within the house of ^gistheus and met their doom in the hall. 

“ So when the black blood he had drunken he knew me therewithal, 3 90 
And he fell to wailing shrilly, and plenteous tears ’gan pour, 

And stretched his hand out toward me, for he longed to reach me sore; 
But gone was his strength the steadfast, and his might was faded out 
That once was so abounding in his limbs the lithe and stout. 

Then my soul was sorry for him, and I gazed on him with tears. 

And therewith I bespake him and winged a word for his ears: 

“ ‘ Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon king of men. 

What doom of death man-strewing hath overcome thee then? 

And was it that Poseidon in thy ships did thee undo 
With the wind-drift stirred against thee, and the whirl-blast laden with 
woe? 400 

Or was it the bale of the foemen on the firm land on a day 
As their neat and the lovely flocks of their sheep thou wert drivingaway? 
Or warredst thou for a city and the women of a stead? ’ 

“ So I spake, and thereon straightway he answered me and said: 

‘O many-wiled Odysseus, Zeus-bred Laertes’ son, 

Nought by the King Poseidon in my ships was I undone. 

By the stir of the furious winds and the woe-beladen gale; 

Nor did the folk of the foemen on the dry land bear me bale. 

But rather it was JEgistheus, with my evil wife to aid. 

That death and doom devised me. F or me to his house he bade, 410 

And there at the feast he slew me, as ye slaughter an ox in the stall. 

And I died by a death most piteous; and my fellows one and all 
They slew there without pity, as the swine, the tuskfed white. 

They slay in the house of the wealthy, the man of exceeding might, 

It may be at the glorious banquet, or the wedding, or the gild. 

M2 
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Now the slaughter of many a man hast thou happed on, who were spilled 
Where man the man withstandeth, or in battle stark and strong; 

Yet this hadst thou most lamented, the murder and the wrong. 

For there about the wine-bowls and the tables full of food 

We lay in the hall together, and aU the floor ran blood. 420 

And most piteous, close beside me I heard Cassandra’s wail. 

The daughter of King Priam, slain by that forge of bale, 

Clytemnestra; then from the earth my dying hands did I raise 

And cast them about my sword hilt. But the shameless went on her ways. 

Nor had she the heart, as I wended adown to Hades’ House, 

To shut mine eyes with her fingers, or the mouth for me to close. 

— Nought more shameless or more fearful than a woman may ye find 
When she at last conceiveth such deeds within her mind. 

E’en such a deed so unseemly as she imagined for me. 

To murder her wedded husband ! And I deemed it was to be, 430 

That with welcome of my children and my house-thralls I should win 
The way unto my homestead. But she, well-learned in sin. 

Hath cast shame upon all women that are upon the earth. 

And aU to come hereafter, yea e’en on those of worth.’ 

“ He spake ; and thus I answered, and thus I feU to speak: 

‘Woe’s me ! how Zeus farseeing doth wondrous evil wreak 
Upon the House of Atreus, and all for woman’s will. 

Yea from of old! how many for Helen death did spill! 

And for thee, lo Clytemnestra, and the snare for the &r away!’ 

“Sol spake ; but straight he answered, and suchlike words did say : 440 
‘ So now with thy wife I bid thee, be not too gentle now; 

Nor yet the uttermost tell her of the thing that thou dost know. 

But somewhat shalt thou tell her, and somewhat hide withal; 

Yet not from thy wife, Odysseus, shall murder on thee fall. 

For in exceeding prudence and heart-wisdom learned is she. 

The daughter or Icarius, all-wise Penelope. 

We left her not long wedded when we went away to the war. 

And her child a speechless infant on her breast as yet she bore. 

Who happy belike now sitteth amid men when their number is told. 

And I deem that hisfatherbelovMshallcome, and his face shall behold. 
And he shall embrace his father as is but meet and right. 45 1 
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But me my bedfellow hindered that my eyes should be full of the sight 
Of my son : for ere I beheld him my very self did she slay. 

But this one thing will I tell thee, which unto thy breast do thou lay. 
Thy ship do thou bring unto land by stealth and nought openly; 

For now from henceforth in women no troth or trust shall be. 

But come now and tell me of this, and let thine answer be clear, 

If of my son yet living on earth ye chance to hear. 

In Orchomenos it may be, or in Pylos of the sand. 

Or in Menelaus’ dwelling in Sparta’s wide-spread land 460 
For indeed the noble Orestes from the earth not yet hath died.’ 

“ So he spake ; but I spake unto him and answered on my side : 

‘Why ask ye of this, Atreides.? thereof I have no skill. 

Whether he liveth or dieth, and windy words are ill.’ 

“ But while thus giving and taking in woeful words we stood. 

And poured down plenteous teardrops in the sorrow of our mood. 

Drew near the ghost of Achilles, the son of Peleus of old. 

And therewith the soul of Patroclus, and Antilochus the bold. 

And Ajax, who of his body was the best and fairest one 

Of all the Danaan menfolk, save the glorious Peleus’ son. 470 

Straight then the spirit knew me of the swift-foot JEacus’ seed. 

And amidst of lamentation this wingM word did he speed: 

“‘O many-wiled Odysseus, Zeus-bred Laertes’ son I 

0 rash man! why hast thou thought on deeds more than all yet done. 
And hast dared to come to Hades where dwell the witless dead, 

The images of menfolk whom Death from Earth hath sped? ’ 

“ So he spake ; but him I answered and thuswise spake again : 

‘ AchiUes, son of Peleus, far best of Achaean men, 

1 came for Tiresias’ counsel; if he had aught to say 

How to Ithaca the craggy I yet might win my way. 480 

For not yet the land Achaean have I made, nor yet as now 
Have set foot on my land; but ever am ill-sped. Nay, but thou 
Wert aforetime ftr the happiest of men, and yet shall be; 

For e’en as the Gods in thy lifedays we Argives honoured thee; 

And here in thy might abiding of the dead men art thou King. 

Be not woe of thy death, Achilles, nor make sorrow for the thing.’ 
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“ So I spake: but a word he uttered, and thuswise answered he: 

‘And thou, O fanaed Odysseus, belittle not Death to me. 

Well were I on earth’s acres e’en to serve beneath the hand 

Of some man of little living and lacking share of land, 490 

Rather than here to lord it o’er all the dead outworn. 

But come now, what word hither of my fair son hast thou borne. 
Whether the war he followed as a chief, or did it not ? 

And tell me if some tidings of great Peleus thou hast got: 

If yet mid the Myrmidon cities he holdeth honour stm; 

Or if through Hellas and Pthia all men his honour spill. 

Because in bonds eld holdeth his hands and his feet fordone; 

For no more am I his helper beneath the beams of the sun. 

E’en such as I was aforetime when erst in Troy the wide 
I slew the best of the people and held the Argive side ; 500 

Might I come to my father’s dwelling for a while, and I e’en such ! 

Ah, then what a woe were my might and my hands that none dare touch 
To those who lay wrong upon him and perforce his honour refrain!’ 

“So he spake; but I spake unto him and thuswise answered again: 

‘ Forsooth of Peleus the blameless no tidings may I tell, 

Whereas of Neoptolemus, thy son belovM well. 

All true tidings may I tell thee, e’en as thou biddest it. 

For he in my trim ship’s hollow in time agone did sit. 

When him from out of Scyros to the well-greaved host I brought. 
Forsooth when by Troy’s city of any rede we thought 510 

The first was he to be speaking, nor went his word awry; 

And no man there outwent him save Nestor the godlike and I. 

But when in the plain of the Trojans with point and edge we played, 
Then noughtmidthe medley ofmenandamidstofthethrong washestayed. 
But far before all was he running and yielded to none in his might. 

And he slew of men full many in the stark and fearful fight. 

Nor of all thereof may I tell thee or name their number through, 

All those the many people whom the Argive champion slew. 

But only of Telephus’ son, whom he slew with the brazen spear, 
Eurypylus the hero; and a many more there were 520 

Of Ceteians who fell about him, and all for the gifts of a wife. 

And he was the fairest I saw there, save Memnon the mighty in strife. 
But when we went into the Horse that was wrought by Epeius’ deed. 
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All we the best of the Argives, and thereof was I charged with the heed, 
Both to open the strong-built ambush and to shut the door of it; 

There the other Danaan chieftains and those who were wise of wit 
Were wiping the tears, and trembling on the limbs of each did fall; 

But him with mine eyes beholding I noted not at aU 
That his fair flesh waxed the paler, nor wiped he tears from his cheek. 
But ever was he pressing, and the leave of me would seek 530 

To be down and out of the Horse; while he clutched his sword-hilt stiU 
And handled his spear brass-heavy as he brooded the Troy-folks ill. 

But when the steep city of Priam with war we had undone 
He went up on the ship with the honour and the share that he had won 
Unscathed, and never smitten with the point and edge of brass 
Nor hurt amid the hand-strokes, and all that cometh to pass 
Where with confused mingling the Ares’ strife betides.’ 

“Then down the asphodel meadow stalked off with mighty strides 
The spirit of the Swiftfoot, the glorious .ffiacus’ seed, 

In joy of the tale I told him, and the fame of his offspring’s deed. 540 

“Then the other ghosts of the dead men and of those that had their bane 
They stood about me mourning and told their grief again ; 

Save only the ghost of Ajax the son of Telamon : 

For he stood aloof in anger because of the day that I won 
When we twain in strife contended adown by the ships of the sea. 
Concerning the arms of Achilles which his mother bade should be; 

And thereof doomed PaUas Athene and the sons of the Trojans withal. 
Woe worth the day of my winning ! that such a strife should befall. 
Whereby such a head as Ajax the Nether Earth should hold: 

A man of body the fairest, and the best in the deeds of the bold 5 50 

Of all the other Danaans next to Peleus’ noble son. 

So I spake in speech that was soothing, and uttered a word thereon : 

“ ‘Ajax, great T damon’s son ! and wilt thou not forbear, 

Not even in death, thine anger for the strife of the baleful gear. 

The grief that the high Gods fashioned for us the Argive men? 

What a tower fell down when ye perished! How all Achaeans then 
No otherwise mourned thy death-day than they mourned great Peleus’ 
seed. 

And the head of that Achilles! and none to blame for the deed 
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Save Zeus, who the Danaan war-host held utterly in hate, 

And thereby laid upon thee the very doom of fate. 5 60 

But, O King, draw thou anigh me, that my voice and my word ye may hear. 
And thy wrath and thine heart overweening somewhat ye may forbear!’ 


“So I spake; but nought he answered, but with the other dead 
And the ghosts of men departed to the Nether Dusk he sped. 

But e’en so, though wroth, he had spoken, and I to him again. 

But the heart in my breast belovM withal was ever fain 
To look upon the others, the ghosts of the dead and gone. 

“There then I looked on Minos, of Zeus the glorious son ; 

And he held the golden king-staff and doomed the dead as he sat; 

And a many staning about him sought dooms of this and that, 570 

Or they sat in the House of Hades, the House of the Gaping Gate. 

“And there I beheld Orion, the man so mighty great, 

Driving the deer together down the mead of asphodel, 

E’en those that he erst had slaughtered on lonely waste and fell: 

And he held the dub all brazen that ne’er shall be fordone. 


“And Tityus there I looked on, the glorious Earth’s own son. 

On the earth a-lying along ; and o’er nine roods he spread. 

And each side of him did a vulture his liver shear and shred, 

Within the caul a-groping: whom he warded not off with his hands. 

For as she went to Pytho through fair Panopeus’ lands 580 

He dealt perforce with Leto, e’en Zeus’ far-glorious wife. 

“ And Tantalus I looked on, gripped by a wretched life : 

For in a mere was he standing that came anigh to his chin. 

And there he stood and thirsted, and yet no drink might win : 

For as oft as stooped the elder when he longed for the water sweet. 

So oft it waned earth-swallowed ; and round about his feet, 

Lo there the black earth lying, by the God made parched and dry. 
Moreover, trees high-blossomed put forth their fruit on high. 

As pear-trees and pomegranates, and apples shining fair. 

And figs as sweet as honey, and olives rich to bear; 590 

But when up reached the elder his hands thereon to lay. 

Unto the clouds, the dusky, the wind straight tossed them away. 
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“And Sisyphus there I looked on, gripped by strong sorrows’ weight: 
For with both hands was he lifting a stone most monstrous great, 

And with hands and feet for ever against the stone did he strain. 

Up o’er the bent to shove it: but e’en at point to gain 

The brow and tumble it over, its weight would turn him back, 

And adown to the plain was it rolling as a thing that all pity did lack. 

And he strove and strained to thrust it aback, and from every limb 
Flowed down the sweat, and the dust-cloud rose up from the head of him. 

“ And Heracles the mighty I saw when these went by ; 601 

His image indeed: for himself mid the Gods that never die 
Sits glad at the feast, and Hebe fair-ancled there doth hold. 

The daughter of Zeus the mighty and Here shod with gold. 

But about him was noise of the dead, as of birds fear-wildered in flight 
About and about ; and he wended as the dusk of the midmost night, 
With his bow all bare in his hand and the arrow laid on the string. 

And peering around and about him, as who would loose at a thing; 

And his breast was girded about with a belt of wonder and fear, 

And of gold was that girdle fashioned, and strange things inwrought there, 
As bears, and boars of the woodland, and lions gleaming-eyed, 6 1 1 

And days of strife and battles, and murders of men that have died; 

And he who that marvellous girdle by his craft did fashion and lay 
Hath never wrought such another, nor wdl do yet on a day. 

“ But straight the hero knew me when he saw me with his eyes, 

And amidst of lamentation bespake me in such wise: 

‘O many-wiled Odysseus, Zeus-bred Laertes’ son, 

Luckless ! and after such evil and such a doom dost thou run, 

As underneath the sunlight in the days agone I bore; 

And I, son’s son of Cronos, yet with labour laden sore? 620 

For I, e’en I, the bondsman of a worser man was made. 

And strife most utter grievous and toil on me he laid : 

And the dog of this land he sent me to fetch : for of every broil 
This one he deemed the direst and the heaviest of toil. 

Yet forsooth in the end I vanquished, and brought the beast from Hell, 
And Grey-eyed Athene sped me, and Hermes sped me well.’ 

“ So he spake, and into the House of Hades went his way ; 

And there awhile I abided till another thither should stray 
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Of the men that were the heroes and died in the days of old. 

And more had I seen of the ancients, e’en those I was fain to behold, 

As Theseus and Pirithous, the Gods’ sons great of renown ; 631 

But thousand and thousandfold now was the throng of the dead 
men grown, 

And awful was their clamour, and pale fear fell on me. 

Lest forth from the House of Hades the dread Persephone 
Should send me the Head of Gorgon, that monster of man’s fear. 

“So straight to the ship I hastened, and bade my fellows there 
Themselves to get a-shipboard, and the hawsers loose to throw. 

And up on the ship they gat them, and sat on the thwarts alow. 

And adown the River of Ocean on the rippling stream we fared. 

Sped first by the oars and the rowing, by a fair breeze afterward. 640 


BOOK XII 
THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS COMETH BACK TO MJEA AGAIN, & CIRCE 
GIVETH HIM COUNSEL CONCERNING HIS ROAD: 
HE PASSETH BY THE SIRENS & HEARETH THEIR 
SONG: HE COMETH BY SCYLLA & CHARYBDIS AND 
LOSETH TO SCYLLA SIX OF HIS MEN. THENCE THEY 
COME TO THE ISLAND OF THE SUN, & DESPITE OF 
WARNINGS HIS FELLOWS SLAY & EAT OF THE KINE 
OF THE SUN. WHEREFORE IS THE SHIP WRECKED 
IN MID-SEA, AND ALL THE SHIPMEN PERISH SAVE 
ODYSSEUS, WHO BARELY SAVES HIMSELF FROM 
CHARYBDIS, WHENCE HE IS CARRIED TO THE ISLE 
OF OGYGIA, AND CHERISHED THERE BY CALYPSO 
AS IS AFORESAID. 


B ut when the stream of Ocean the ship had left, and she 
. Had gotten her back again to the wash of the open sea. 

She came to the Isle JEsean where the house of the Day-dawn lies, 
Where danceth the Mother of Morning and the Sun maketh ready to rise. 
There then the ship were we laying, and we beached her on the sand, 
And we ourselves went from her down on to the salt-sea strand. 

And there we slept and slumbered and the Holy Dawn abode. 
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“Butwhen the Motherof Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, showed, 
Forth then to the house of Circe my fellow-folk I sped, 

T o have away the body of Elpenor n ewly dead. i o 

Then we cut the brands, and there where puts forth the outermost shore 
We bury him in sorrow, and plenteous tears we pour: 

But when aU burnt is the body, and therewith the dead man’s gear. 

We heap the ho we above him, and the standing stone uprear. 

And withal on the topmost tomb we set his shapen oar. 

“ So everything we accomplish ; but Circe none the more 
Forgat our coming from Hades, but speedily fared out 
To meet us, and her handmaids that were with her round about 
Brought bread and flesh in plenty, and wine dark-gleammg and red. 

And therewith the Godhead’s Glory stood midst our folk and said : 20 

“ ‘ O rash men, ye who living have gone down to Hades’ Hall 
To die twice o’er, when others of men die once for aU, 

Now daylong here be abiding to eat and to dnnk the wine. 

And so set sail tomorrow when the day beginneth to shine. 

But I will tell you of all things, and set forth all your way. 

That no ill-shaped contrivance may lead your band astray. 

And neither by land or by water ye may suffer toil and woe.’ 

“ So she spake, and our noble hearts within us hearkened thereto. 

And all day long we sat there till the going down of the sun. 

On abundant flesh-meat feasting and sweet wine for every one. 30 

But when the sun sank, and the darkness and the night o’er all ’gan slip. 
There then the others slumbered round the hawsers of the ship ; 

But she took my hand and led me aloof from my fellows dear. 

And set me adown, and lay near me, and all things of me woifld hear: 

And straight I told her aU things in manner meet and due. 

And then that Circe beworshipped, she spake a word thereto: 

So far hath all been accomplished ; but my word do thou hearken and heed. 
And the God shall give thee memory thereof amidst thy need : 

Now the Sirens first ye shall come to ; and these are even they 

Who bewitch and beguile all menfolk that chance to come their way. 40 

And he that cometh unwary and heareth the Sirens’ voice. 

His wife and his little children o’er him shall never rejoice, 
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And nevermore stand by him, and his happy homefare meet; 

But the Sirens shall enchant him with their song the shrilly-sweet 
As there they sit in their meadow, where great heaps of bones abound 
Of dead men, rotting to nothing ’neath the waste skin wrapping them round. 
Sail by aloof, and the wax honey-sweet with the hand do thou knead 
To anoint the ears of thy fellows, lest a man of them hearken and heed. 

But thou if thou wiliest mayst hearken : in thy ship the trim and fleet 
Let those thy fellows bind thee full straitly hands and feet, 50 

Upright in the step of the mast, whereto let the bonds be tied; 

Thus hearing the voice of the Sirens in joy shalt thou abide. 

But when thou prayest thy fellows, and biddest them let thee go, 

Then yet again let them bind thee and add more bonds thereto. 

“ ‘But now, whenso thy fellows past these things thus shall fare. 
Thenceforth all close and clearly I have not to declare 
Which one of the ways shall be thine: thereof seek thou a rede 
From thine own mind : but of either as now will I tell thee indeed : 

Sheer rocks rise up on one side, and against them evermore 

The waves of Amphitrite the dark-blue-eyed do roar ; 60 

And these Rocks are called the Strayers by the blessed Gods above. 

And no fowl may fly betwixt them, nay, not e’en the kin of the dove 
That unto Zeus the Father bears the meat of the Deathless thereby: 

But ever the stone smooth-polished takes one as the flock doth fly, 

And the Father sendeth another once more to make the tale. 

Nor did any keel ’scape ever that ’twixt those rocks did sail; 

But ever the ship’s stout timbers and the bodies of the men 

The waves of the sea and the wildfire smite, scattering there and then. 

One ship alone hath passed them of aU that have sailed the sea. 

E’en Argo from .SEetes for the heed of all to be : 70 

And e’en her had the billows tossed on the mighty rocks and sheer, 

But that Here speeded her onwards for Jason lief and dear. 

“ ‘ Now the other way two rocks are : one goeth to the heavens wide. 
Sharp-peaked, and the dark-blue cloud-rack besets it every side. 

And neither in the summer, nor on any harvest day. 

Its head ’gainst the clear sky showeth, nor draweth the rack away; 

And no man on rarth that dieth may climb it up or down. 

Nay, not had he twenty hands or twenty feet or his own. 
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For smooth is the rock and polished as though by the hands of men. 

Now there amidst that rockwall is a hollow darkling den, 8 o 

Turned toward the west and the nightland; and thereby shall ye steer 
Your hollow ship beneath you, O Odysseus lief and dear. 

Nor could one from thy ship a-shooting in the prime of the life of men 
Send an arrow by a bowshot to the inmost of the den. 

And therein Scylla dweUeth, and fearfully doth yelp; 

And forsooth the voice comes from her as the voice of a new-born whelp. 
But an ill most monstrous is she, nor fain would any be. 

As he went his ways, to behold her, not e’en if a God were he. 

Twelve feet there are to her body, misshapen things lU-grown, 

And SIX necks exceeding long, and a head on every one, 90 

Most fearful; and within them are threefold rows of teeth 
Thick-thronging, close together, fulfilled with dusky death. 

In the hollow den is she sunken right up to her midmost there. 

But aloft her heads she holdeth from out of that gulf of fear. 

There she fisheth, peering around the rocks in every way 
For seadogs or for dolphins, or for whales as a greater prey. 

Of the myriads Amphitrite loud-wailing feeds at sea. 

Her never yet might shipmen boast them unscathed to flee. 

For with each head she snatcheth and beareth off with her 

One man of every ship black-bowed that passeth there. 1 00 

“ ‘ But the other crag wilt thou note, Odysseus, lying alow 
As nigh unto the other as a shaft may fly from a bow; 

And thereon a fig-tree waxeth, nor growth of leaves doth lack. 

And beneath it dread Charybdis sucks the dark water back. 

For thrice a-day she bloweth, and thrice she draweth it in: 

Nor happen thou upon her when the back-draught she doth win. 

For then not e’en Earth-shaker from thy bane could deliver thee. 

But make for the rock of ScyUa, and drive on hastily 
Thy ship beyond it; for better forsooth shall it befrU 
To bewail six men from thy ship than to weep for one and all.’ no 

“ So she spake ; but a word I uttered and thuswise answered thereto : 

‘ Now tell me this, O Goddess, and tell me straight and true ; 

What if from the baleful Charybdis I might somehow win away 
And might wreak me on the other, who shall take my folk as a prey.^’ 
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“SoIspake;buttthtat:G odhead’s Glory she spake and answered again: 

* Of the deeds oFto il ancd battle wilt thou for ever be fain, 

Thou over hold, nor yielld thee to the Gods that never die ? 

For this Thingnever- enadeth, a bane for ever and aye. 

Pierce, wildis she, and • crad, and not to be met in fight. 

And noughtnia7ypie~va£lagainsther:itisbesttofleeoutright. 120 
For if thou tarry to a rim thee beside her rocky den 
1 fear lest she msike am onrush and come against thee again, 

And the clutch ofhecrh«eads as aforetime on as many men shall be laid. 

So drive onthy ke el ifiiLl swiftly, and call on Cratais to aid, 

The mothcroftha-tScylla, who for men that evil bore. 

And thencefonwar d shatllshe stay her that she fall on nevermore.’ 

“ ‘TThence then sh-alfcthnou come to the Isle Three-horned, where a many 
drey feed, 

The neat ofthe Sun sanadhis sheep-flocks, the mighty in the mead. 

Seven herdsofthe beewes,aiidasmanyof the sheep-flocks goodly and &ir, 
A.ndfifty ineac h, T}u_tnao increase is gotten of them there, 130 

Nor of them is an y c 3 eccrease : but their herds are Goddesses, 
PhaethusaaadlLampet ie; and fair-haired nymphs are these, 

Ancd Nese rathe: holy- boie them to the Sun the Rider Aloft: 

And when thenr moduer heworshipped had borne them and nourished 
tliem soft. 

Unto the Thre e-hocrnedisland she sent them aloof to dwell. 

To guard theflocks oPtheir father and his shambling oxen well. 

No w ifthesethouleawest scatheless, and heedest thine homeftre at all, 
Uirto Ithaca- yetsha-lljg^ecome whatever of trouble befall; 

Bu t if in aught ye sctatlle them, I bear witness of the bane 

Of thy sh.ipancdallthy~ shipmen, and if thou escape shalt gain, 140 

Late and evilsliallbaetrhy coming with thy company all gone.’ 

“ S o she spke>. an.d am idsther speaking came Dawn of the GoldenThrone, 
jAid therewitbi tfre CGo^dhead’s Glory up the island went her way, 

Aad I to the ship and rmy fellows, my word on them to lay 
Tliemselvestogoa -sbiipboard and the hawsers loose to throw. 

Aad thererithidaey^w 'ent a-shipboard and sat down on the thwarts alow, 
Aad beat th.egrejsta with their oar-blades as they sat in order there, 
Ar»d Circe, aw fuL G-odadess of the man-speech, sweet of hair, 
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Sent after our ship the black-bowed a fair and following breeze j 
Sail-filling, the best fellow of shipmen on the seas. 

And so when all the tackling about the ship we had dight 
We sat us adown, and the breezes and the rudder bore us aright 

“ But therewith I spake to my fellows from a laden heart of woe; 

‘ O friends, it nought beseemeth that but one or two should kaow 
The foretelling of the Goddess, and the thing that Circe saith, 

So thereof I now will tell you, that ye too may be learned in death, 

And how we may shun it and flee it, the death and the doom of the strong. 
First then she biddeth us flee from the holy Sirens’ song, 

And that feir flowery meadow of theirs to leave behind: 

Me only she biddeth to hearken ; me therefore shall ye hind. 1 6o 

In bonds both strait and hard, and I steadfast there to abide 
Set upright in the mast-step, whereto shall the cords be tied 
But if I bid you to loose me, and if I command or I pray. 

Then bonds yet more and straiter upon me shall ye lay.’ 

“ Now while all things I was telling to my folk and hiding nought. 

That while exceeding swiftly fared on the ship well-wrought 
Toward the island of the Sirens, and the breeze drave fair and well ; - 
But now dropped all the breezes and a windless calm befell. 

And the God did all the billows to sleep and slumber lay. 

So therewith arose the shipmen, and struck the sails straight tivay, 1 70 

And in the shiphold stowed them and sat down to the oars forthright. 
And so with the shaven fir-wood they beat the water white. 

Then piecemeal a loaf of wax I sheared with the whetted brass. 

And that same with my sturdy hand I laboured, and brought it to pass 
That itwarmed; for my might constrained it, and the bright bea.ms made 
it soft. 

The beams of the Sun, the King, the seed of the Rider Aloft. 

Then one by one I anointed the ears of aU my men. 

And hand and foot they bound me in mine own ship there aud then, 
Upright in the step of the mast, and the rope-yarn thereto tied; ^ 179 

Then they sat and beat with their oar-blades the grey sea by caur side. 

“But when landward we drew so nearly as the sound of shoutye may hear. 
As we ran on swiftly, they missed not the fleet ship drawing anear, 

And shriUy-sweet about us the voice of song they woke : 


^75 

150 
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“ ‘ Come hither, Odysseus bepraised, thou fame of Achaean folk. 

Stay here thy ship beside us that our song thou mayst hearken today; 
For never hereby hath any in a black ship wended his way 
Ere the honey-sweet voice he had hearkened that forth from the mouth 
of us flows; 

And then in joy he departeth, and many a thing he knows : 

For all the toil we wot of that erst in Troy the wide. 

The Argives and the Trojans of God must needs abide ; 1 90 

Yea, all things that hereafter upon the Earth shall be.’ 

“ Such words of their lovely voices they sped, but the heart in me 
Was fain indeed of hearkening, and I bade men loose me away 
With signs of nodding and frowning, but out on their oars they lay; 
And up rose Penmedes and Eurylochus thereto. 

And more bonds exceeding straitly about me did they do. 

But when the ship we had driven past these and now no more 
I could hear the sound of the Sirens and the song that their voices bore. 
Then straight my trusty fellows did the wax from their ears away, 

And therewithal they loosed me from the bonds that on me lay. 200 

“ But when we had left the island, a little afterward 
A reek I saw and great billows, and the roar of the surf I heard. 

Then fell their hands from the oar-hefts as they sat aghast with fear. 

And aU clashed as down we drifted, and the ship hung holden there. 

Since now the oars long-reaching with the hands no more they plied. 
Then up and down I traversed the ship my fellows to chide. 

And with soothing words bespake them by each man standing anear : 

O friends, no men unlearned in evil haps are here; 

No greater bale is upon us than when in the Cyclops’ land. 

In the hollow den he cooped us, with the very might of his hand. 210 
But even thence we escaped by my valour and counsel and guile, 

And of these things too shall we mind us, and tell the tale in a while. 

But come now, e’en as I bid you, do all ye do aright, 

And the heavy wash of the billows with your oar-blades do ye smite 
As ye sit adown on the benches; and so Zeus give us the gain 
That we shun the sheer destruction and escape the day of bane! 

But this charge I give thee O helmsman, and lay it well to heart. 
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Since to rule the hollow ship with the rudder is thy part: 

Drive thou the ship aloof through the reek and the wallowing sea, 

And no less hug thou the rock, lest she slip away from thee, 220 

And fall off yonder, and thuswise we drift upon harm and ill.’ 

“So I spake, and straight they hearkened and heeded my word and my 
will; 

But nought I told them of Scylla, the all-unbearable bane, 

Lest they perchance in their terror from the rowing might refrain. 

And huddled all together beneath the deck should sit. 

But that hard word of Circe nought I abode by it. 

Whereas she straitly charged me nowise in arms to stand; 

But I did on my noble war-gear, and two long spears in my hand 
I gat and I bore, and onward to the foredeck did I go. 

For I deemed that from there the first would that Rock-haunter show. 
That Scylla who was biding for my fellows’ bale and bane : 231 

But no sight of her I gathered, though mine eyes they toiled amain 
To search the darkling rock-den inwards and all around. 

So thuswise for our sorrow we sailed on through the sound. 

Here Scylla, there Charybdis the Holy, awfully 
Drew in the salt-sea-water amid the wallowing sea; 

But when aback she cast it, as a pot on a mighty fire 

She would boil up, mingled together and ever from higher and higher, 

On both the rocks high towering down fell the scattering foam. 

But when the salt-sea-water again she swallowed home, 240 

Then she showed within all mingled, and the rock roared terribly 
All round about, and adown there the earth was plain to see 
Black-sandy : then on my fellows came fear the deadly pale. 

But while we gazed upon her, foreboding utter bale, 

Lo out of the hollow ship did Scylla catch away 

Six men of their hands the mightiest, and the best in the batde-play ; 

And looking aback to my fellows along the ship the fleet 

There nought of them I beheld, but above me their hands and their feet. 

As they aloft were lifted; and they called and cried withal. 

And cried by my name upon me the last and woeful call. 2 50 

As the fisher sits on the headland with a rod that reaches long. 

And unto the little fishes casts food for a guile and a wrong. 

And the horn of an ox of the meadow he sendeth into the sea, 

xin.N 
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And so the fish all struggling aland there lifteth he, 

E’en so were they lifted gasping into that rock-abode, 

And there on the threshold she ate them still crying out aloud. 

And reaching their hands unto me amid the wretched strife. 

And that was the sight most piteous of all the sights of my life 
Midst all my labours and troubles as I searched the ways of the sea. 

“ But when the rock of Charybdis we had made a shift to flee, 260 

And from Scylla, thence thereafter we came to the island fair, 

The Isle of the God, and his kine wide-foreheaded are there. 

And all the fat flocks a many of the Sun the Rider on High ; 

And so as we sailed the sea-flood in our black ship drawing anigh. 

The lowing of neat I hearkened from the stalls, and withal I heard 
The bleatings of the sheep-flocks, and into my mind came the word 
Of Tiresias the Theban, the seer blind of sight. 

And of MttiiTi Circe, who charged me both outright 
To flee away from the island of the man-delighting Sun; 

So thus I spake to my fellows firom a heart with grief undone : 270 

“ ‘ Hearken my word, O fellows, for all the ill that ye bear! 

That Tiresias’ foretelling to you I may declare. 

And the word of JEsea.n Circe, wherewith they bade outright 
To flee the Isle of the Sun, who beareth men delight : 

For there, said he, of all evils should the worst to us betide: 

So drive the black ship, I bid you, beyond the island’s side.’ 

*‘So I said; but the hearts within them were broken as I spake. 

And with a word unhappy did Eurylochus answer make : 

“ ‘ Thou art overbold, Odysseus, and might abides in thee. 

Nor are thy limbs for-wearied; all of iron must thou be, 280 

Since thou wilt not suffer thy fellows, outworn with toil and sleep. 

To go aland a little on this island of the deep. 

Where with the sea around us fair supper we may dight ; 

But ever wouldst thou have us stray on through the hasty night. 

And leave the isle to wander o’er the shadow-haunted sea. 

Ill too are the winds of the night-tide, and the bale of ships they be; 

How then might we escape it, our bale and our deadly doom. 
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If all unwares upon us a blast of the wind should come 
From the South, or the West hard-blowing, which most of all the winds 
Will rend the ships asunder despite the King-Gods’ minds? 290 

So now let us hearken the bidding of the dusky night, and abide. 

And dight us here our supper adown by the swift ship’s side ; 

But at daybreak going a-shipboard o’er the wide sea wend on our way.’ 

“ So Eurylochus spake in suchwise, and the others said him yea, 

But once again I, knowing the bane that the God would devise. 

Set winged words before them, and bespake them in suchwise : 

“ ‘ Eurylochus, I am alone, and great force ye lay on me, 

But do aU ye swear an oath, and most mighty let it be. 

If we come on a herd of oxen, or a sheep-flock come our way. 

No man in his fateful folly one head thereof shall slay, 300 

Be it of kine or of sheep-kind, but in peace eat that ye have, 

The meat that of her goodwill the deathless Circe gave.’ 

“ So I spake, and thereto they hearkened and sware the oath that I bade; 
But when of the oath and the swearing an end they now had made. 

Then in the hollow haven the well-wrought ship did they moor 
Anigh to a fair sweet water, and therewith went ashore. 

And there in skilful fashion the meal of evening dight. 

But when of meat and of drink they had quenched the longing outright. 
Then fell they to remembrance, and their fellows they bewept. 

The prey that Scylla devoured from out the ship’s womb swept ; 310 

And sleep fell on them weeping, and slumber on them lay. 

“ But in the third watch of the night, when the stars were shifting their way. 
Then Zeus Cloud-gatherer stirred us a foul and furious "frind. 

Blent with a monstrous whirl-blast, and heaven with clouds did blind, 
Confusing theearth and thesea-flood, andnightfromthe sky rusheddown. 
But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, shone. 
We beached the ship in a rock-den, and hauled her high therein 
Where the nymphs were wont to be sitting, orthejoyof dance would win. 
And thereto I called an assembly wherein I spake the word: 

“ ‘Friends, since in our ship swift-fleeting is drink and victual stored, 

N2 
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Do we from these beasts refrain us lest an evil fate we bear ; 321 

For these are the kine and the sheep of a God whom all men fear, 

The Sun who beholdeth aU things, and hearken eth every deed.’ 

“ So I spake, and their noble spirits unto my words gave heed; 

But unlulling blew the South wind, and month-long no breeze at all 
Rose up o’er the sea save the South and the Easterly wind withal. 

Y et so long as for bread they lacked not, nor lacked for the ruddy wine. 
Whereas they were fain of their life-days they held their hands from the 
kine. 

But at last, when all the victual that lay in the ship was spent. 

Egged on by need they wandered, and after the prey they went, 330 

And fish and fowl and all thing that came to hand was dear. 

And they fished with the crooked angles ; for want their bellies did wear. 

“Then up the isle I hied me unto the Gods to pray. 

If yet some God among them would show me the homeward way; 

So I came right up the island, and left my fellows behind. 

And my hands I washed in a cranny that was sheltered from the wind 
And prayed unto the God-folk that up in Olympus dwell. 

And they shed sweet sleep on mine eyelids, and slumber on me fell. 

“But Eurylochus in meantime stirred up the folk to ill: 

‘ Hearken my words, O fellows, with evil laden still! 34c 

All manner of death is loathly to wretched men that die. 

But to meet our fate by famine is to end most wretchedly : 

So come, and these beasts of the Sun, the best thereof let us drive 
And slay them unto the Deathless, who in the wide heavens live. 

And so unto Ithaca coming, and our fatherland of old days. 

There then to the Rider Aloft, to the Sun a fair house shall we raise 
And set gifts therein a many and goodly things of price. 

But and if for his straight-horned oxen his wrath should yet arise. 

And he will our ships to ruin and the Gods all with him be, 

Y et better to perish gasping in the swallow of the sea 350 

Than here in an isle deserted of life to be drained all dry.’ 


“ So Eurylochus spake; and the others said yea in company. 
And the best of the kine of the Svm they fell to driving now 



From hard by; for no long distance from the ship of the dusky bow 
Were the shambling kine a-feeding, wide-foreheaded and fair. 

So now they stand around them and unto the Gods make prayer, 

And from off a high-branched oak-tree the tender limbs they strip, 

For nought of barley was left them within the well-decked ship. 

But when they had hallowed and slaughtered, and the beasts withal had 
flayed. 

Then they cut the steaks of the buttock which with fat they overlaid. 
Wrapping it round twofolded and the raw flesh laying o’er; 361 

And no sweet wine was left them on the holy roast to pour. 

So they poured the water in worship and with fire the entrails dight. 

But when they had burnt up the buttocks and tasted the inwards aright. 
Then they cut up the rest into gobbets and spitted it fair and well. 

“But in that very moment deep sleep from mine eyelids fell. 

And adown to the fleet-faring ship and the side of the sea I hied. 

But when on my way I drew nigh to the ship of the swelling side. 

Then the roast and the fragrance of fat came up about me there. 

And groaning, unto the Deathless, the Gods, I made my prayer: 370 

“ ‘ Zeus Father, and all ye Happy, whose lifedays never wane. 

Into pitiless sleep have ye lulled me to bring about my bane. 

While my fellows there abiding have done a monstrous deed.’ 

“ Soon then to the Sun, the High Rider, did the bearer of tidings speed; 
Long-robed Lampetie told it, how we the kine did slay. 

Then wrathful of heart to the Deathless in this wise did he say: 

“ ‘ Zeus Father, and all ye Happy, whose lifedays ne’er are done. 

Avenge me of those fellows of Odysseus, Laertes’ son. 

Who infoUy have slain my beasts that I joyed in when I went 

Aloft on my ways to the heavens and the starry firmament, 380 

And when again from the heavens to the earth I turned away. 

Now if for my cattle’s slaying no penalty they pay. 

To the Nether Dusk will I get me and shine amidst the dead.’ 

“Then Zeus, the Cloud-pack’s Herder, he answered him and said: 

‘ O Sun, shine out as ever amidst the Deathless here. 
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And shine on men that perish on the corn-kind earth and dear. 

With my white bolt of the thunder their swift ship presently 
Will I smite, and deave it piecemeal amid the wine-dark sea.’ 

“Of this talk forsooth was I learning from Calypso lovely of hair, 

Who said that Hermes the Flitter to herself did the tidings bear. 3 go 

“ So when I was gotten aback to the ship’s side and the sea 
One after other I chid them, yet forsooth no remedy 
It availed us to seek, for stark dead already were the kine. 

And straight the Gods ’gan show us a wonder and a sign ; 

For the flayed-off skins crept onward, and the flesh on the spits lowed out 
Both the roast and the raw, and the voices of neat were all about. 

“So for six days thereafter my fellows feasted there. 

Driving off from the herds of the Sun whatever was fairer than fair; 

But when Zeus the Son of Cronos the seventh day had made 

The wind with the tempest raging to rest awhile he laid, 400 

Then aboard we gat us and outward to the open sea did we fare, 

And the mast in its stead we ’stablished and hauled the sails in air. 

But when we had left that Island there opened no new land. 

And nought but the sea and the heavens we saw on either hand; 

Then over our hollow ship the Son of Cronos drew 
A coal-blue cloud, and beneath it all black the sea-waves grew ; 

And no long while ran on the ship, for there came upon us at last 
The shrilly west loud piping with the rush of a mighty blast. 

And therewith did theweight of the stormwind both mainstays breakand 
shear. 

And the mast withal fell aftward, and huddling fell the gear 410 

Adown in the hold together, and in the steering-stead 
It smote the skull of the helmsman, and all the bones of his head 
It crushed at once together, and straight from the deck adown 
He dropped as dives a diver, and the soul from his body had flown ; 

And therewithal Zeus thundered on the ship with a lightning stroke. 
And by his bolt sore smitten through all her frame she shook. 

And full was she of brimstone; outboard the men were thrown. 

And like unto the sea-mews round the black ship were they strown 
In the washof the waves, and their home&re from them the God did take. 
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“ But for me the ship I traversed till the beat of the billows brake 420 

The sides from the keel, and naked the sea-waves bore it along, 

And had torn o£F the mast by the keel; but about it, wrought of a thong 
Well fashioned of an ox-hide, yet was the backstay cast. 

So I bound the twain together therewith, both keel and mast. 

And, sitting thereon, by the blast of the baleful winds was I sped. 

“ But now the West wind’s fury and his stormy blast fell dead. 

And swift thereon came the South wind and brought me grief again 
Lest my way I must measure backward to Chary bdis and her bane. 
Night-long thenceforth was I carried, and with the rising sun 
I came to the crags of Scylla and Charybdis the fearful one, 430 

And she the salt-sea-water as now was swallowing in; 

But cast against her fig-tree aloft there did I win. 

And hung on as a bat hangs clinging; nor foot-hold there I found 
Whereby to make me steady, and no way to the upper ground; 

For the roots spread far below me, and o’erhead far aloof 
Were the great long boughs and lofty that Charybdis over-roof: 

So I held on steadfast, awaiting till she should vomit again 
The mast and the keel, and full late they came to make me fain. 43 8 

But just when a man ariseth from the Court to his supper and home. 
Who hath doomed in a many strifes of the young men seeking for doom. 
Just then from the maw of Charybdis those timbers twain did show; 

So I reached me downward towards them and hands and feet let go. 

And plumped adown amidmost beyond the long-wrought wood. 

And sitting there upon them with both my hands I rowed. 

And so wrought the Father of Gods and of Men that I was not seen 
Of ScyUa; for then no refuge from bitter bane had been. 

“Then nine days was I carried, and on the tenth night-tide 
To Ogygia’s isle God brought me where Calypso doth abide. 

The fair-haired Goddess beworshipped, who speaketh the speech of men; 
And she took me and cherished me kindly. But hereof why teU thee then ? 
Since yesterday here in thine house I told the tale to thee, 45 1 

To thee and thy goodly helpmate; and irksome ’tis to me 
To tell again of matters that told out clearly be.” 
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THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS IS CARRIED OVER TO ITHACA BY THE 
PHJEACIANS, AND LAID SLEEPING IN HIS OWN LAND 
AMIDST HIS GIFTS: AWAKING HE KNOWS NOT THE 
COUNTRY, TILL ATHENE, AT FIRST IN THE LIKE- 
NESS OF A SHEPHERD AND THEN AS A WOMAN, 
COMETH TO HIM: SHE BIDDETH HIM SEEK OUT 
EUM^US HIS SWINEHERD, AND CHANGETH HIS 
ASPECT TO THE SIMILITUDE OF AN OLD GANGREL 
MAN SO THAT HE MAY NOT BE KNOWN. 

S O he spake, and all those people they sat in silence there. 

For the tale’s delight bound all men through the shadowy halls and 
feir. 

But at last Alcinous answered and spake to him and said: 

“ Yea, now thou art come, Odysseus, to my house high-roofed o’erhead. 
And brazen-floored, I deem not that thou shalt wander more 
And stray from thy returning for all thy troubles sore. 

But for you, a thing I tell you, and on each a charge I lay. 

All ye, who in my feast-hall are wont from day to day 

To drink the dark wine of worship, and hearken the minstrel’s song. 

Lo now for the guest the garments in the smooth chest lie along, i o 

And the gold all deftly fashioned, and the other gifts dear-bought: 

That the wise Phaeacian chieftains already here have brought; 

But a tripod and a caldron now give we every man. 

And thereafter mid the people shall we gather that we can 
In boot thereof; for ’tis heavy for free gifts on one to fall.” 

In suchwise spake Alcinous, and his word seemed good to all. 

And therewith they departed and home they went each one. 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, shone. 
Then adown to the ship they hastened with the man-delighting brass. 
And Alcinous holy in might about through the ship did pass 20 

And ’neath the thwarts in order laid all, lest when they drave 
The ship with oars a-speeding some hurt a man might have. 
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Then they went to Alcmous’ house, and a fair feast there they dight, 

And for them an ox he hallowed, Alcinous holy in might. 

To Zeus the Son of Cronos, Black-cloudy, all men’s Kmg: 

And they burned up the thighs and were merry in their noble banqueting ; 
And amidst them the holy minstrel Demodocus sang out. 

Beloved of the folk. But Odysseus would ever turn about 
His head to the Sun to behold him, as he shone on all and o’er. 

As one who desired his setting, for he longed for his homefare sore. 30 
— ^Like a man who longeth for supper for whom daylong by now 
Through the fallow two dark oxen have dragged the jointed plough. 

And fain is he of the sunset and the ending of the day 

That speedeth him home to his supper ; and his knees are stiflF on the way : 

— E’en so fain was now Odysseus of the waning of the light. 

And unto those Phaeacians oar-fain he spake outright; 

And chief unto Alcinous he let the word fly forth : 

“ O lord and king Alcinous, of the people most of worth! 

Pour now, and send me homeward in peace, and hail be ye! 

For now are all things ready that my dear heart longed to be, 40 

The speeders and gifts of well-wishers; and thereof may the Gods of the 
heaven 

Give me all good! and at home may this to me be given. 

That there I may find my helpmate and my loved friends safe and sound! 
But may joy with you here abiding with your wedded wives abound. 

And with your children also ! God give you health and might, 

And may no kind of evil on the folk of this land ahght! ” 

So he spake; and all yea-said him, and bade the thing to be. 

That the guest on his way be speeded since he spake so righteously; 

And straightway unto the herdd thus spake Alcinous’ might: 

“ Now blend the bowl, Pontonous, and deal the wine aright 50 

To all folk in the feast-hall, that to father Zeus we may pray. 

And unto the land of his fathers we may speed the guest away.” 

He spake, and Pontonous straightway the wine heart-soothing filled. 
And dealt it about to all men, and drink-offering then they spUled 
To the happy Gods of the Heavens, the widespread place and feir. 
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From where they sat in the high-seat; but Odysseus stood up there. 

And unto the hand of Arete the double cup did he take, 

And speeding speech unto her, this wingfed word he spake: 

“ Hail thou, O Queen, henceforward until eld come on thee. 

And death at last and at latest which unto all must be ! 6o 

I go, but be thou happy abiding in thine house 

With thy children and thy people and the King Alcinous ! ” 

So saying over the threshold divine Odysseus went. 

And withal the herald before him the King Alcinous sent. 

And down to the ship the speedy, and the side of the sea he led, 

And the servants of the women Arete with him sped : 

Whereof one bore a mantle and a frock well-washed and fair; 

And the weight of the strong-made coffer another woman bare ; 

And yet there went another, and red wine and bread bore she. 

But when they came unto the ship and down to the side of the sea, 70 

Therewith the noble speeders took all the gear aboard. 

And adown in the hollow ship the meat and drink they stored; 

And then they spread for Odysseus a rug and a linen sheet 
On the hollow black ship’s aft-deck, to sleep on soft and sweet. 

So then he went a-shipboard and lay down silently. 

And they sat them adown on the benches, each in order as should be. 

And so they loosed the hawsers from the hole of the stone on shore. 

But as they cast them abackward and tossed up the brine with the oar. 
E’en then upon his eyelids did sleep and slumber speed. 

Sweetest, and most unbroken, most like to death indeed ; 80 

But she, as over the plain the stallions’ fourfold yoke 
Rush, driven on together by the whip-lash and the stroke. 

And rear aloft and speed them, and easy way they make. 

So rose her stern on the sea-waves, and following on her wake 
Rolled on the dark-blue billow of the tumble of the sea: 

So all unscathed and steady she sped, nor swift as she 
Might fly the stok gerfalcon, the swiftest of all fowl. 

As swiftly running onward she cleft the sea-flood’s roll. 

Bearing a man most like to the Gods for his wisdom and guile. 

Who many a sorrow had suffered, and was soul-tossed on a while 


90 
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Ashe went through the warfare of men and the terrible deeds of the deep ; 
But slept there now unfearful, and forgat all woes in sleep. 

But when that star was arising, the brightest that cometh his way. 

With the tidings of the Day-dawn and the light of the Mother of Day, 
The ship on the sea-waves flitting drew nigh the island then. 

Know now that there lieth an haven in the land of the Ithacan men, 

Of Phorcys the salt-sea’s elder, and therein two nesses stand. 

Sheer cliffs thrust toward the haven drawn down on either hand. 

That ward the swell that ariseth ’neath the great winds’ mastery. 

So that the keels, the well-decked, unmoored within may lie, 1 00 

When unto the goal of the roadstead at last they have gotten to be. 

But there at the head of the haven is a long-leaved olive-tree. 

And nigh to the tree a rock-den, lovely and shaded all. 

Unto the Nymphs made holy whom men the Naiads call. 

And therewithin are wine-bowls and wine-jars aU of stone; 

And there the bees hive honey, and therewithal are done 
Long looms of stone, whereinto the very Nymphs do weave 
Sea-purple webs more wondrous than eyes may well believe; 

And therein are the waters welling. But two ingates are to the den ; 

The one to the north-side facing is meet for the going of men, no 

But that to the south more holy, and no gate for men is this. 

That they thereby should enter, but the road of the Deathless it is. 

Thereto the ship were they driving, for they knew the place of yore; 

And therewithal swift speeding she ran half-length on the shore. 

So well forsooth was she driven by oarsmen deft of hand: 

But they from the decked ship going fared up upon the land ; 

And first from the hollow ship Odysseus’ self they bare. 

And he lying on the linen and the blanket glossy-frir, 

And there on the sand they laid him in slumber bound as y et. 1 1 9 

Then that gear from the ship they carried which he erewhile did get 
From Phaeacian lords on his homefare through Athene’s mighty soul; 
And all that in a heap together they laid by an olive bole 
And out of the road ; lest some one of the land’s wayfaring men 
Should pass ere Odysseus wakened and spoil it there and then. 

Then home again they hied them, nor yet did the Shaker of Earth 
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Forget his threats ’gainst Odysseus, the peer of the Gods in worth. 
Wherewith erewhilehe threatened; so the rede of Zeus he sought: 

“ Zeus Father, well may my worship midst the Deathless come to nought 
When now midst men that perish no more they worship me; 

Nay not those men Phaeacian though of my blood they be. 130 

Lo now! I meant that Odysseus should come home safe on a day 
Through many a woe; nor hishomefere would I utterly take away 
Since thou hadst first yea-said it, and promised it to be. 

But him in a swift ship sleeping have they ferried o’er the sea, 

And in Ithaca set him adown with goodly gifts and rare. 

Yea, gold and brass abundant, and raiment woven fair, 

So much that no such a deal had Odysseus borne away 

Had he come from Troy-town scatheless with his own allotted prey.” 

Then Zeus, the Cloud-pack’s Herder, he answered again and said : 139 
“ Hah, Shaker of Earth, far swaying, what a word hereof hast thou made! 
The Gods mar not thy worship; yea, this indeed were hard 
If thou, our best and our eldest, by our own hands were marred; 

But if one of mankind yield him to his might and mastery 

And mar thine honour henceforward, with thee doth the wreaking lie. 

Do thy will then, and accomplish the thing that thy soul deems dear.” 

Then Poseidon the Earth’s Shaker, he spake and answered there: 

“ Nay, I had not tarried to do it, Black-doudy, after thy word; 

But thy wrath have I ever dreaded, and fain would I shun it, lord; 

But now the lovely ship of that Phseacian folk 

As she cometh aback from the ferry would I shatter with my stroke 1 50 
Mid the darkling deep, that henceforward they ferry men no more. 

And with a mighty mountain their burg will I shadow o’er,” 

Then Zeus, the Cloud-pack’s Herder, thus answered thereupon : 

“O friend, thuswise I deem it the meetestto be done: 

When all the folk of the city behold her hard at hand 
Swift speeding, smite her straightway to a rock anigh the land, 

And yet a swift ship’s image, that all men may wonder sore; 

And with a mighty mountain shalt thou shade their city o’er.” 
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But when Poseidon had heard him, then the Shaker of the Earth 
Went on his ways to Scheria, whence Phaeacians have their birth ; 1 60 

And there abode: and the sea-swift, the ship, came close anigh 
Swift speeding; then Earth Shaker drew near and stood thereby, 

And into stone he turned her, and rooted her below. 

With the stroke of his hand laid flatling, and thence away did he go. 

But unto one another winged words they uttered then. 

Those long-oar-wont Phaeacians, the ship-renownfed men ; 

And thus unto his neighbour some one of them would say: 

“ O me! who then on the sea-flood hath made our ship to stay. 

E’en as she sped her homeward clear seen of every one? ” 

Thuswise would they be speaking, nor knew they how ’twas done. 170 
But Alcinous spake unto them, and thuswise spake he out: 

“ Hah! how the old foretelling of my father cometh about! 

Whereas he said that Poseidon would be wroth with us one day 
Because we ferry all men all scatheless on their way. 

And that once on a while he would ruin a feir ship of Phaeacian men 
On the darkling deep, as she hied her from the ferrying back again, 

And that he would o’ershadow our city with the mound of a mighty hill. 
Such things would the elder give out, and all this doth God fulfil: 

So do ye after my bidding, and let us all obey: 

Cease we from the ferrying of menfolk whoever cometh his way 1 80 

And entereth this our city; and twelve bulls of the best ye may get 
To Poseidon let us hallow, that he may pity us yet, 

Nor with the hiU high-reaching may hide our burg outright.” 

So he spake, and sore they dreaded, and the bulls for the hallowing dight. 

But while unto King Poseidon these men in suchwise prayed. 

And the lords of those Phaeacians, and they who the people swayed 
Stood round about the altar, from his sleep Odysseus awoke 
In the very land of his fathers; yet knew not the place of his folk. 

So long had he been absent: and round about him there 

Zeus’ Daughter, Pallas Athene, spread a mist amid the air, 1 90 

That all things she might tell him while yet he was unknown. 

Ere either his wife should know him or his friends or the folk of his town. 
Before on the Wooers he wreaked him of their prideful mastery. 
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Therefore all things about him the King as strange did see, 

The uncrooked ways far-reaching, the all-safe haven there. 

The steep high rocks and the trees, well growing, leafy-fair. 

So he rose and stood on his feet, and looked on his father-land. 

And groaned therewith, and smiting his thigh with the flat of his hand 
He spake a word as he stood there amidst of his weary woe: 

“ O me! to what land of menfolk that die am I gotten now? 200 

Wild men of no dooms wotting, and masterful of mood. 

Or godly men of counsel, guest-loving men and good? 

This stuiF, whither now do I bear it, and myself whereto do I stray? 
Would God that mid the Phaeacians I had bided many a day. 

Then had I come to some other of the Kings that are of might. 

Who belike had cherished me kindly and sped me home aright. 

And now forsooth I wot not where these things I shall lay; 

For here I will not leave them lest to men they fall a prey. 

Out on it! not in all things were they wise and righteous then, 

The captains and the elders of those Phaeacian men, 2 1 o 

Who unto an alien land have brought me; they who said 
They wouldflitme to Ithaca clear-seen, norgood their word have made. 
May Zeus of the Suppliants wreak me, who of all men warder is. 

And avengeth him of each man who against him doeth amiss 1 
But now these goods will I look to, and tell them o’er, lest they 
In their hollow ship have taken thereof when they went on their way.” 

So saying the goodly tripods and bowls he numbered and told, 

And the goodly woven raiment and all the store of gold. 

And thereof no whit was lacking: but his father-land he bewept 
As along the shore of the wallow of the washing seas he crept 220 

Lamenting all. But thither now Athene drew anear. 

And the semblance of a youngling, a shepherd of sheep, did she wear, 

A delicate swain of suchlike as the sons of kings may be : 

A cloak about her shoulders two-fold well-wrought had she. 

And shoes on her sleek-skinned feet, and in her hand a spear. 

But Odysseus was glad when he saw her and came and stood anear. 

And therewith he spake unto her in winged words and fleet: 


“ Had friend! since in this country thou art the first I meet. 
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And I bid thee with no evil do thou withstand my way. 

But save me, my goods and me also, since unto thee I pray 230 

As unto a God: beseeching I come to thy dear knees. 

So tell me truly of matters, since well thou wottest of these; 

What land is this, and what people, and what men dwell hereby? 

Is it one of the manifest islands, or doth the land here lie 
Sloped downlong on the salt-sea, the fruitful land of the main ? ” 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, thus spake and answered again : 
“Witless art thou, O Stranger, or from far across the sea, 

Whereas of the land thou askest; for never shall it be 
A nought and nameless country; there knoweth it many an one, 

Both of the men abiding toward the eastward and the sun, 240 

And of those that are over against it down toward the darkling west. 
Forsooth ’tis a craggy country, nor yet for horse-draught best; 

Yet not a land so sorry, though nothing wide it be. 

For it beareth corn past telling, and wine abundantly; 

Since ever the shower hath it and the all-abounding dew; 

A goat-land good, and a neat-land, and all kinds of wood thereto ; 

And therein are watering-places unfailing through the year. 

Yea to Troy-town, O Stranger, would the name of Ithaca fare. 

For as far as men say that it lieth from the lands of Achaean men.” 

So she spake, but the goodly Odysseus toil-stout was glad as then, 2 50 
In his frther-land rejoicing when she spake unto him thus, 

E’en Pallas Athene the Daughter of the great shield-bearing Zeus. 

And he sent his voice unto her, and wingfed words he said; 

Yet the very truth he told not, but the word aback he stayed; 

For ever was he holding in his heart a gainful wit: 

“ Of Ithaca know I ; yea, even in wid^rete I heard of it 
Far over the sea, and as now am I come thereto, both I 
And these my goods; but as many I left with my children to lie 
When I fled because I had slain Idomeneus’ son most dear. 

E’en Orsilochus swift-footed, who in wide Crete dwelt, and there 260 

All men gainseeking vanquished with his feet the swift on the way. 

Now he indeed woifld have spoiled me of all my Troy-won prey 
For the which my soul had suffered so many a misery. 
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And worri thrpijgl the wars of manfolk and the dreadful waves of the sea 

Because I would not serve him, nor please his father’s will 

Amid the folk ofthesYrojans, Wled mine own folk still. 

So him from the fiel«da-wending I smote with the brazen spear 
As I with a fellow la^ylurking the highway-side anear ; 

And black night hidithe heavens, and no man as we lay 
Might note us there; so in secret I took his life away. 270 

But when with thebra.ss sharp-whetted I had slain him there and then 
I went to a ship, ajitfi besought them, the proud Phoenician men, 

And gave to them cnf the plunder what their souls might satisfy, 

And bade them bairme to Pylos and set me down thereby. 

Or unto the holy E'lis where Epeian men bear sway. 

But forsooth the mnght of the wind it drave them thence away. 

Sore ’gainst their irm ; nor would they have beguiled me with unright. 
So then from our coarse a-straying, hither we came a night 
And in haste thrusttinto the haven; nor of supper had we heed. 

No one of us, though soothly thereof we had sore need ; 280 

But e’en so from, oaur ship we gat us, and lay down one and all. 

And over me sore wearied sweet sleep failed not to fall. 

Then from out ofthe hollow ship they bore my goods aland. 

And laid them ado"wra beside me as I slept upon the sand; 

And they wentabcoard, and departed for Sidon builded frir. 

But me with heart sore grieving they left behind them here.” 

So he spake; but thne Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, smiled and now 
She stroked hina d«own with her hand and like to a woman did grow 
Comely and great *of body, and deft fine things to make; 

So she sent her voice out toward him, and wingfed words she spake : 290 

“Ah, cunning wer-e he and shifty, who thee should overbear 
In guilefulness of all kinds, yea e’en if a god he were! 

Thou hard one, shaifcy of rede, guile-greedy, nought wouldst thou 
From thy guilefiiLness refrain thee, nay not in thine own land now, 

And thy words oC sly devising which thou lov’st from the root of thine 
heart. 

But speak we noioore of such things; for we twain know each for our part 
All guile ; since tb»ou amidst menfolk art far the oest of all 
In counsel and in -speech-words+and on me mid the Gods doth fall 
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The glory of redes and of sleight. — ^And thouknewestnot me, the Maid, 
The Daughter of Zeus, e’en Pallas Athene, ever thine aid, 300 

Who stand beside thee and ward thee in all toil through which ye wear? 
Who unto all Phseacians have made me lief and dear? 

And hither to thee am I come, that we may devise, we twain. 

How to hide away thy treasure, the Phaeacians’ gift and gain. 

Which they gave thee on thy homefare by my counsel and device. 

And now of the feteful troubles would I tell thee in likewise 
In thybuilded house that abide thee: now forbear, and bear thou the doom. 
Nor unto any tell it how thou comest wandering home. 

Neither of men nor of women, but in silence suffer all 

Thy many griefs, and the mastery that from men shall thee befall. ” 310 

Then the many-wiled Odysseus, he answered presently : 

“O Goddess, ’tis hard for a mortal, though wise of wit he be. 

To know thee when he meets thee, for shapes many dost thou on. 

But this I know full surely, thou wert kind a while agone 
While we sons of the Achaeans by Troy-town fought the fight; 

But when the steep aty of Priam we had overthrown outright 

And went up on our ships, and God scattered the Achseans wide abroad, 

I saw thee not thenceforward, nor yet my ship aboard 

Did I note thee, O Daughter of Zeus, for the putting away of my woe; 

But ever with heart sore burdened a wandering did I go 320 

Till the day when the Gods unbound me and the spell of evil broke. 

And there midst the men Phaeacian and the very wealthy folk 
With words then didst thou cheer me, and me to the city didst lead. 

But now by the Father I pray thee, — for I deem not yet indeed 
That to Ithaca the dear-seen I am come, but am turned away 
To some other land; and for thee, these words that thou dost say 
Thou speakest but in jesting to mock and cheat my mind. — 

In very sooth, am I gotten to my fether-land the kind? ” 

Then answered the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, and thus spake she: 
“ Y ea, and such a thouglit for ever within thy breast must be! 330 

Yet here I may not leave thee amidst thy grief of heart. 

Soft-spoken, and keen-witted, and wise to forbear as thou art. 

For another man retizming from the straying and the strife 

Would be eager to look on his homestead and his children and his wife; 

XIII.O 
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But thou in nowise wiliest to seek out what hath been 

Ere thy wife thou hast tried yet further; who still as erst, I ween, 

Within her halls abideth and mourneth thee always. 

And ever in weeping weareth the night-tide and the days; 

But this I never doubted but in my mind held fast. 

That thou having lost thy fellows shouldst come home at the last : 340 

But look you, I had no mind against Poseidon to fight. 

My father’s very brother, who had thee in despite. 

For wrath because of thy blinding of his well-beloved son. 

Now the Ithacan land will I show thee, that assured thou mayst look 
thereon. 

For this IS the haven ofPhorcys the Elder of the sea; 

And lo, at the head of the haven a long-leaved olive-tree. 

And anigh the same a rock-den full lovely, shaded withal; 

The holy place of the Nymphs whom men the Naiads call. 

Lo, this is the roofed-in rock-den where to the Nymphs of old 
Full many a thing didst thou hallow and good gifts an hundredfold; 
And lo thou, N eritos yonder in woody raiment clad I” 351 

So she spake, and the mist she scattered, and sight of the land he had; 
And the toil-stout goodly Odysseus was glad, and in joy and mirth 
Beheld the land that was his ; and he kissed the corn-kind earth ; 

And unto the Nymphs thereafter he lifted his hands and prayed : 

“ O Naiad Nymphs, Zeus’ Daughters, a while ago I said 

That never more should I see you : now hail with my kindly prayers ! 

And gifts withal shall I give you as it was in the other years. 

If the Daughter of Zeus, Spoil-driver, be kind that I may live. 

And that my son beloved hereafter wax and thrive. ” 3 60 

But the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, spake to him for her part: 

“ Be bold and of good courage, nor with these things vex thine heart! 
But as now lay we thy chattels within the holy den. 

That there they may bide thy coming all safe from other men. 

And then let us fall to counsel how all may best be done.” 

1 

Therewith she went down to the rock-den, shadowed over from the sui| 
And searched out its hiding-places, while Odysseus brought all there. 
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The gold and the long-lived brass and the raiment woven fair. 

Which those folk of the Phseacians to him e’en now had given ; 

But Pallas Athene, the Daughter of the shielded Zeus of heaven, 3 70 

Stored all things well and duly, and a stone to the door did roll. 

Then they set them adown together by the holy olive bole; 

And there for the masterful Wooers they devise the doom and the death; 
And Pallas Athene begmneth, and the word she taketh and saith : 

“O Zeus-bred son of Laertes, Odysseus of many a guile, 

Think how on the shameless Wooers thou mayst lay thine hands in a 
while, 

Who now these three years over have been masters in thine hall. 
Wooing thy godlike helpmate and the wooing gifts giving withal; 
While she, for ever lamenting thy late return in her heart, 

Unto all of them giveth a hope, and to each man a promise apart, 380 

Sending them many a message, while her mind means another thing.” 

Therewith the shifty Odysseus thus spake in his answering: 

“Hah! e’en as Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, hath died. 

Another such bane as baleful in my halls had I come to abide, 

But if thou, O Goddess, had told me of those things in their verity; 

But I prithee weave and devise it how of these avenged I may be; 

And stand by me thyself and set in me that heart for the batde-joy 
As wherewith we loosed aforetime the shining coif of Troy. 

If thou stand beside me, O Grey-eyed, as battle-glad as then, 

Forsooth would I hold the battle ’gainst thrice an hundred men, 3 90 

With thee, O worshipped Goddess, so kind to bear me aid.” 

But the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, she answered him and said: 

“ Yea, surely shall I be with thee, nor my presence shalt thou miss 
When we fall to work her cover: and hereof my deeming is 
That some one of those, the Wooers who eat thy livelihood. 

Shall befoul the widespread hall-floor with the splash of brains and blood. 
But come now, unknown shall I make thee to all of human km; 

On thy limbs, the round and lithesome, will I wither thy fair skin, 

And the yellow locks on thine head will I waste, and do on thee a clout, 
Which any man beholding shall loathe him that it wrappeth about; 400 
And thine eyen will I blear over, that are now so fair and bright; 

02 
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And so shalt thou seem but loathly unto the Wooers’ sight, 

Yea, and unto thywifeandthychild, whom thouleft’st in thinehallowaday. 
But first unto the swineherd do thou come upon thy way, 

Who o’er all thy swine is master, and forgets not his kindness for tiee. 
And loveth thy son moreover and the wise Penelope. 

Amidst his swine is he sitting, ye shall find them pasturing 
Along by the rock of Corax and Arethusa the spring. 

There eat they abundant acorns and drink of the water black. 

Whereby are the swine so nourished that rich lard they nowise lack- 4.10 
There bide thou, and be asking of all things as thou sittest there, 

While I get me gone unto Sparta, the nurse of women fair, 

That Telemachus I may summon, yea, him thy very son. 

Who to wide-field Lacedaemon and Menelaus has gone 
To seek of thy fame and thy rumour, if yet alive ye be.” 

Spake the many-wiled Odysseus, and answered presently: 

" Why then didst thou not tell him since thy mind all things dothlcnow? 
Wouldst thou have him also wandering and suffering grief and woe 
On the sea that hath no harvest, while men eat his store away? ’ ’ 

But the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, she fell to answer andsajf • 420 
“ Nay, let not thy mind, I bid thee, o’ermuch on him be set ; 

For I myself, I sent him, that fair fame he might get 
Going elsewhere; and no labour he hath, but sitteth in peace 
In the house of Menelaus, wherein is all increase. 

Forsooth in their black ship biding those youths do him waylay; 

For him ere aback he cometh to his land they desire to slay. 

But I do not think it shall be so, till the earth hold some of those 
Among the men of the Wooers, who eat thy store so close.” 

So spake Athene, and touched him with the staff that she did bear, 

And on his round limbs withered the skin that was fi-esh and fair, 430 
And she wasted the yellow locks on his head; and his every linnb. 

The skin of an old man ancient she did it over him. 

And bleared his eyen moreover that were so bright erewhile. 

And she cast a foul clout on him, and a kirde very vile, 

All tattered and torn, and sullied with the smoke of the feasting-iall. 

And a great bald skin of a stag swift-foot she cast o’er all, 
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And a staff there-with. she g-ar-e him, and a scrip, an unseemly thing, 

All tattered it was and forigamd slung by a twisted string. 

So after the Council they parCed, and She her way sped on 
To Lacedaemon the holy to fetch Odysseus’ son. 

3 BOOKXIV 
TBE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS COMETB TO THE HOUSE OF EUM^US 
THE SWINEHERD IWTHE SHAPE OF AN OLD STAFF- 
CARLE, AND IS KINDLY ENTERTAINED OF HIM: HE 
TELLETH EUMiEU&OF THE RETURN OF ODYSSEUS, 
BUT HATH NO CREDENCE OF HIM ; THEREWITH HE 
TELLETH HIM A FEIGNED TALE OF HIMSELF: AND 
SO TO SUPPER AND BED IN THE HOUSE OF EUMJEUS. 

T herewith hewemt up from the haven along by the rocky way 
Of the fells and the ■woody places, whereby did Athene say 
He should find the »o He swineherd, who heeded his goods and his 
gear 

Above all the thralls he ia.dgot him and all those of his house that were. 
So, sitting in the doorway or the garth the man he found, 

Where high aloft it was huiicded, well seen on a rising ground. 

Great, fair, with a clear sp ace round it: but the swineherd’s very hand 
Had budded the wall fo r the swine of his master aloof from the land, 
And nought thereof his oisHress or the old Laertes had known : 

With great dragged stones had he built it, and with thorns had coped the 
stone: 10 

He had cleft the black of an oak-tree, and on every side all round 
Stout stakes set dose togeth er he had driven into the ground; 

And within the garth morecuver twelve swine-sties had he done, 

Good swine-beds near to each other, and there in every one 
W ere a fifty of earth-wallevwers, the fruitful brood-sows, kept ; 

But the boars of the herd^ withoutward from those sow-swine sties they 
slept; 

And far fewer they were; fon: the Wooers, the god-great, evermore. 
Would minish them by eatLng, and the swineherd sent of the store 
The fattest and the likeliest of all the hog-kind there. 
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Three hundreds to wit, and sixty, of these same beasts there were ; 20 
And four hounds like wild beasts of the woodland beside them ever slept, 
Which theswineherd,leaderofmenfolk,forthat cause nourishedandkept. 

Now he himself fair sandals to his teet was fitting as then, 

That were cut firom a good sound oxhide, but as for the other men. 
There were three thatthisand that way with the pasturing swinewere gone ; 
But the fourth, perforce he had sent him his ways unto the town 
To take a swine to the Wooers, that they the lordly great 
Might hallow the beast, their souls with his flesh to satiate. 

But the baying dogs on a sudden of Odysseus now caught sight 
And ran upon him yelping ; and he with practised sleight 30 

Straight sat him down on the earth, and dropped his staff from his hand. 
Yet ugly hurt had he suffered in this stead of his very land. 

But thereupon the swineherd, with swift feet following on. 

Straight gat him out through the entry and dropped the skin adown. 

And chid the hounds, and thencefrom drave them this way and that 
With plenteous stones cast quickly: and he spake to the King thereat: 

“ Old man, it lacked but a little that the dogs had thee undone 
In sudden wise; and thereafter of thee a shame had I won. 

And forsooth of woe and wailing God giveth me enow, 

Since in grief for a godlike master do I abide in woe, 40 

While his fatted swine I nourish for other men to eat. 

And he belike sore craving for e’en a morsel of meat. 

Strays through the alien cities and the far folk many an one. 

If yet indeed he liveth and looketh on the sun. 

But come thou home to the booth, old man, that thou in the stead. 
Having quenched thine own heart’s longingfor the meal ofwine and bread, 
Mayst tell us whence thou comest and what woe thou bearest withal.” 

So spake the goodly swineherd and led him home to the hall. 

And brought him and set him adown, and leaved twigs ’neathhim spread. 
And the skin of a shaggy wild-goat thereover, which he for a bed 50 

Did use for its hairy bigness ; and glad was Odysseus at heart 
That suchwise he gave him guesting, and therewith spake on his part: 
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“ May Zeus and the other Deathless, O Stranger, give to thee 
AH that which thou most desirest, since so kind thou takest me.” 

But therewith Eumseus the Swineherd, he answered him and said: 

“ O guest, it were not rightful, though e’en worser than thou he were sped. 
To put shame upon a stranger; since guests and bedesmen all. 

From Zeus they are; and our giving, although it be but small. 

Is dear ; for the wont ’tis of thrall-folk to be timorous day by day 
When young men are their masters and over them bear sway. 6o 

Ah verily that man’s homefare the Gods perforce have stayed 
Who would have cherished me dearly, and given me gear to aid, 

An acre and an homestead, and a wife that many woo ; 

Such gifts as a king belovM his man will give unto. 

Who hath toiled and earned good increase by the labour of his hand ; 

As forsooth has this my toiling wherein I stoutly stand. 

Yea much had my king availed me, had he waxen old in his place. 

— He is gone; and would that Helen had gone with all her race! 

Since for many a man and many wrought she loosening of the knees. 
And for Agamemnon’s glory went this man across the seas, 7° 

Unto Ilios rich in horses with the men of Troy to fight,” 

So saying, with a girdle he girt himself aright. 

And went unto the swine-sties where penned were the piglings’ crew. 
Whence he took and brought out twain, and both he hallowed and slew. 
And scalded, and sheared them piecemeal, and spitted all the meat. 

And roasted all and bore it, and set forth for Odysseus to eat. 

All hot from the very spits, with the barley white besprent. 

And therewith in a cup of ivy heart-gladdening wine he blent. 

And sat down over against him, and bade to the meat and spake : 

“ Eat now, O guest, of the piglings, which are for the thralls to take ; 8o 
For of the hogs well fatted eat the Wooers day by day. 

With no thought in their hearts of the vengeance; nor any pity have they. 
Yet the happy Gods, they love not such headlong frowardness. 

But the righteous dooms of menfolk and their seemly deeds they bless. 

Y ea the foemen of the aliens, when they fall upon the land. 

And Zeus to them is giving the prey unto their hand. 

And they fill their ships for departing that they may get them home, — 
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’ Mid the hearts of e’en these there falleth strong fear of the wrath to come. 
But somewhat these Wooers are wotting, or have heard some God maybe 
Tell of^his piteous ending; so nowise righteously 90 

Will they woo, or get them homewards; but ever m peace they sit 
And eat up the wealth in their pride, and spare not any whit. 

For as many as are the nights and the days that of Zeus are won 
No day but one beast do they hallow, nor ever but two alone : 

And his wine will they waste in their riot; in their mastery is it poured; 
For indeed was his treasure boundless, nor the like hath any lord 
Of the black fields of the mainland, nor yet in Ithaca here ; 

Nay not twenty men together have such abundant gear. 

And to thee will I now be teUing what wealth the man doth keep : 

He hath twelve herds on the mainland, and as many flocks of sheep, 1 00 
And of droves of swine as many, and of goat-flocks scattering wide, 

E’en such as strangers look to and his own house-carles beside, 

But here at the island’s outmost, wide-wandering goat-flocks feed. 
Eleven in all, and herdsmen of the best their pasture heed; 

And daily adown to the Wooers by each man thereof is sped 
Of the fatted goats whichever may seem the likeliest head. 

But watch and ward am I keeping o’er these same swine ye see. 

And ever I cuU and send them the fattest that there be.” 

So he spake; but Odysseus in silence ate greedily and drank. 

While still in his heart for the W ooers the evil sprouted rank ; no 

But when he had supped and his soul with the meat was lustier grown, 
Eumaeus filled and handed the cup that was his own. 

And he took it filled with the wine, and his heart rejoiced at the thing; 
And therewith he spake to the other, and set a word on the wing: 

“O friend, and what man was it with his chattels bought thee then, 

This man of whom thou tellest so rich amidst of men? 

And for Agamemnon’s glory as thou say’st his bane he got. 

Tell me, because it may be that of such a man I wot; 

Zeus knoweth alone and the others, the Gods that deathless abide. 

But I may have seen him to teU of, since I wander far and wide.” 1 20 

But the swineherd, the leader of folk, thuswise did he answer and say : 

“ Old man, no wanderer’s story of the man shall now make way 
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Unto the hope of his helpmate, or his well-beloved son: 

For wandering men, men needy of victuals, many an one. 

Would be lying hereof, nought wishful the very sooth to say 
And every gangrel body that to Ithaca chanceth to stray. 

Unto the C^een he cometh, and a false tale telleth withal; 

And she taketh him in with all kindness, and searcheth into it all; 

And she mourneth, and down from her eyelids ever the tear-drops run. 
As women will do for a husband in far lands dead and gone. 1 30 

And thou too belike, old man, might fashion a tale indeed 
If any should give thee raiment, a coat and a cloak to thy need. 

But the dogs, and the fowl swift-fleeting, this long while now have reft 
The skin from the bones of this man, and his soul the body hath left. 

Or the fish of the sea have devoured him, and his bones, cast up aland. 
High up on the shore are lying roUed round in plenteous sand. 

There then he died, and thenceforward for his friends who are left behind 
Breeds sorrow, and chiefly for me; for nevermore shall I find 
Another so kindly a master, wherever I go or may come; 

Nay, not if I got me again to my father and mother and home, 140 

And the house wherein I was born, and the folk that cherished me. 

Nor so much for them do I sorrow, though fain were I to be 

Once more in the land of my fathers, and behold them with mine eyes, 

As I long for Odysseus departed ; and anigh to my soul it lies. 

Yea, for awe I scarce may name him, O guest, though he be not here; 

For me in his heart he cherished, and held me lief and dear. 

My lord beworshipped I call him, though fer away he be.” 

But the toil-stout goodly Odysseus in thiswise answered he : 

“ Since utterly thou gainsayest, O friend, nor will have it so 

That ever the man shall come back, and thy soul no trust doth know. 

So now no longer I say it, but with an oath I swear 1 5 1 

That e’en now Odysseus cometh ; so give me a guerdon dear 

For my tidings then when he cometh aback to his house and his hall. 

And do on me goodly raiment, a cloak and a kirtle withal. 

But ere then I would not take it for as needy as I be; 

F or that man is no less loathsome than the Gates of Hell to me. 

Who ’neath the pinch of lacking babbleth a lying word. 

Bear witness, Zeus the Arch-god, and this guest-loving board. 

And the hearth of the glorious Odysseus whereunto I have come, 
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That all this that I have told of, the days shall bring it home. 1 6o 

Hither shall come Odysseus ere yet this year be sped ; 

Yea with this moon’s last waning, when the new moon stands in its stead, 
Then home shall he be gotten, and shall wreak him on each one 
Who now befouleth the honour of his wife and his noble son.” 

Then didst thou, O Swineherd Eumaeus, thereto make answer and say: 
“ Old man, thy meed of good tidings God wot I shall never pay. 

Nor ever shall come Odysseus : so drink thy wine in peace 
And mind we other matters : mind we no more of these. 

For grieved is the heart within me nor merry is my mood 

When any man is telling of my trusty king and good. 1 70 

So now let the oath go by us — Yet might but Odysseus be. 

And home as my heart would have it and the heart of Penelope, 

And Laertes the Elder of days, and Telemachus godlike and fair 1 
— ^Yet ah! for the child that Odysseus begot, in my sorrow I wear. 

For the Gods Telemachus nourished as a blossoming shoot of the earth. 
And I said to myself that midst men he should be no worser of worth 
Than erst was his father beloved, of body so marvellous made. 

But now some one of the Deathless his wit once evenly weighed 
Hath marred, or some one of menfolk: he hath gone some tidings to get 
Of his father to Pylos the Holy ; and the masterml W ooers beset 180 

His homeward way with an ambush, that from Ithaca root and rod 
May the stock of Arceisius perish, and his name that was great as a God. 
Let-a-be! whether he be taken, or escape from these men may get! 

And may the Son of Cronos his hand hold over him yet! 

And now, old man, I bid thee of thine own trouble to tell; 

And give out all things soothly that I may know it well. 

Whence art thou then of menfolk? what thy city and thy kin? 

In what fashion of keel cam’stthou hither, by what way did the shipmen 
win 

That unto Ithaca brought thee, and for what did they give themselves out? 
For that thou earnest not hither afoot I may not doubt.” 1 90' 

So the many-counselled Odysseus now fell to answer and say : 

“ Y ea, of all these things will I tell thee as straightly as I may : 

If now for a while were with us both meat and honey-sweet wine. 

And we in peace a-feasting within this booth of thine. 
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While other men fall to it the deeds afield to do, 

Then lightly might I be telling my tale the whole year through. 

Nor yet an end be making of the story of the ill 
And the heart-grief laid upon me, worn through by God’s own will. 

“Of the kin do I declare me of the men of Crete the wide. 

The son of a man that was wealthy : but many sons beside 200 

Gotten in lawful wedlock in his house were born and bred. 

While a bought thrall was my mother and bore me all unwed. 

Yet e’en as his sons begotten in wedlock he honoured me, 

Castor, the son of Hylax, of whose blood I boast me to be. 

Amidst the folk of the Cretans as a God was he honoured by all 
For his happy wife and his riches, and his noble sons and tail : 

But the Fates of Death fell on him, and him away they bare 
Unto the House of Hades, and his sons straight fell to share 
His livelihood amongst them, and the lots thereover threw. 

But to me they gave but a little, and gave me a house thereto, 210 

And a wife I wedded befitting wide-landed men and high; 

And that because of my valour, for indeed no dastard was I, 

And no blencher from the battle — all now has departed and gone. 

And yet when ye look on the straw ye may deem of the harvest won ; 

But sorrow in all plenty hath long encompassed my ways. 

Well; Ares and Athene gave me boldness in those days. 

And the might to break the battle, and when for the ambush I chose 
The best of the men, and was sowing great bale against the foes. 

Nought then my noble spirit forbode the death anear. 

But leaping out the foremost, I would smite down with the spear 220 
Such men of the foe as in swiftness of foot to me must yield. 

Such was I then in the battle : but I loved no work afield. 

Nor yet the thrift of the household that noble race doth rear; 

But the ships well dight with oars to me were ever dear. 

And shafts of war well shaven, and darts, and the battle-play; 

Things baleful, wherefrom others would shrink and shudder away. 

But these things God set in my soul, and to me were they goodly gain. 
For one man in this delighteth, and of that is another fiiin. 

“ Now ere we sons of Achaeans went up to the Trojan land, 

Nine times the ships swift-fering, and the men I had in hand 230 
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To lead ’gainst the alien menfolk, and much good I happed on there ; 
And thereof I took what liked me, and thereafter had my share 
By lot; and my house was holpen and waxed great there and then, 

And mighty I waxed and beworshipped amidst the Cretan men. 

But when to that way so loathly doomed us fer-seeing Zeus 
Whereby the knees of a many and a many men grew loose. 

Men bade me and Idomeneus the noble and renowned 
To lead the ships unto Ilios, nor might a means be found 
Whereby we might gainsay it; for the folks’ voice pressed us hard. 

So then we sons of Achaeans thereby for nine years warred, 240 

But the tenth the city of Priam with war we wasted out 
And went home with our ships, and God the Achaeans scattered about. 
But wise Zeus for me the hapless devised the bale and the bane. 

“ For one month only I bided at home of my children fein. 

And my wealth and my wife; and thereafter my heart pressed hard on me 
Unto the land of Egypt to sail across the sea. 

In ships dight well and goodly with my godlike company. 

Nine ships I arrayed, and in haste the people gathered thereby. 

Six days my trusty fellows sat with me there at the feast. 

And therewithal 1 gave them full many a slaughter-beast 250 

Wherewith the Gods to worship, and wherewith to dight the board. 

But the seventh day we departed on our way from Crete the broad. 

We sailed on swift and softly with a north wind fresh and fair. 

As though down stream we were dropping, and no ship of mine that was 
there 

Took hurt, and so all scatheless and hale we sat at ease. 

And the wind and the helmsmen bore us the right way o’er the seas. 

“ So to Egypt the sweet-flowing we came on the fifth fair day. 

And in that river of Egypt my bowed ships did I lay ; 

Then I charged my trusty fellows and gave them strait command 
That they by the ships should be biding and draw them high aland ; 2 60 
And the watchers I badebetake them to the watching-steads and the height. 
But they yielded to fierce folly and went after the lusts of their might. 
The fair fields of the men of Egypt they fell to plunder and spoil. 

And bore off the women and children and slew the men in the broil. 

So speedily unto the city came the rumour and the cry. 
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And men heard the shout and gathered when dawn was in the sky, 

And the horsemen and the footmen were over all the plain. 

And the light of brass a-flashing; yea, and Zeus the Thunder-fain 
Cast ill fear amidst my fellows, and no hardy heart was found 
To face the play and abide it ; for stark bale stood around. 2 70 

So there with the whetted brass a many they slew in the stead. 

And a many to live in thraldom away from the field they led. 

“ But for me did Zeus in my mind a rede and a counsel raise 
— ^Though would that there I had perished and met the fate of my days 
In Egypt-land, for more sorrow the time to come waylaid. — 

Well, there on the field from my head I doft the helm well made. 

And put off the shield from my shoulders, and the spear adown did I fling, 
And I went and stood over against them, the horses of the king. 

And took his knees and kissed them, and he pitied and saved me from doom. 
And set me in his chariot and brought me weeping home, 280 

Though many an one made at me with the ashen-shafted spear. 

All eager for my slaying, for exceeding wroth they were; 

But he warded them off, for he dreaded the wrath of the Stranger’s Speed, 
Guest-aiding Zeus, who of all Gods is wroth with the evil deed. 

“ There seven years I abided and gat me plenteous gear 
At the hands of the men of Egypt, for all men gave to me there. 

But when the eighth year’s circle came on in its due while 
I met a man Phoeniaan, well-learned in lying guile, 

A huckster, who for menfolk a many evils wrought; 

And he by his wit wrought on me, and me from thence he brought 2 90 
Until we came to Phoenicia, where lay his house and gear. 

So there with him I abided for the full space of a year. 

But when the time was fulfilled by the wane of the months and the days. 
And the year came round in order, and the seasons came their ways. 

For Lybia then he shipped me in a keel that plied the sea. 

Under colour of lies, that I with him a shipper of wares should be; 

But thither would he flit me for a great price me to sell: 

So with him on the ship must I get me, though I deemed all was not welL 
So she ran on imder the North wind that blew fresh over the main. 

And the midmost sea of the Cretans : but Zeus did their end ordain. 

For when Crete was left behind us we opened no new land, 301 
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And nought but the sea and the heavens there was on either hand. i 

Then over oiir hollow ship the Son of Cronos drew | 

A coal-blue cloud, and beneath it all black the sea-waves grew. | 

And therewithal Zeus thundered o’er the ship with a thunder-stroke, 1 
And by his bolt sore smitten through all her frame she shook, 

And filled was she of brimstone, and outboard the men were thrown, 

And like unto the seamews round the black ship were they strown 
In the wash of the waves ; and their homefare did the God for all undo. 

“ But the very Zeus gave to me amidst my weary woe 310 

The great mast, stout, unyielding, which had served the black-bowed ship ; 
Yea, unto my hands he gave it, that through the toils I might slip. 

So thereto I clung, and drifted with the winds in their baleful might. 

Nine days o’er the sea I drifted, but on the tenth black night 
A mighty billow rolled me high on the Thesprotian strand; 

Where Pheidon, king of Thesprotians, the hero of the land, 

Did unbought guesting give me: for his dear son happed on me 
Fordone with cold and labour, and brought me home from the sea. 

For he lifted me up with his hand to go to his father’s hall. 

And raiment he did upon me, a cloak and a kirtle withal. 320 

“And there did I hear of Odysseus : for he gave me to understand 
That him had he guested and cherished on his way to his fatherland. 

And the heap of wealth he showed me that Odysseus thither had brought. 
Of brass, and of gold, and of iron most fine, and deftly wrought. 

Yea, unto his tenth generation would it serve for livelihood. 

So heaped in the halls of King Pheidon lay that treasure great and good. 
He had gone, they said, to Dodona, the counsel of Zeus to hear. 

From the oak-tree of the Godhead that aloft his boughs doth bear. 

As to how he might win returning, who had been so long away 
From the Ithacan land the wealthy, close hid, or in face of the day. 330 
But the King, as he poured to the Gods in his house, made oath unto me 
That the ship was drawn down to the strand, and the shipmen all ready for sea. 
That should ferry over Odysseus to his weU-loved fatherland. 

But ere that therefrom he sped me, for a keel there came to hand 
Of Thesprotian men a-wending to Dulichium’s wheat-land fair, 

And he charged them straitly to bring me to King Acastus there. 
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But their hearts of an evil counsel were fain concerning me. 

That on my grief abiding might be heaped mere misery. 

“ For when the ship seafaring from the land was gotten far out. 

Then straight the day of my thraldom they devised to bring about : 340 
For they stripped me of my raiment, my cloak and kirtle fair. 

And did a foul clout on me, and a kirtle ill to wear; 

These loathly rags which e’en now beneath thine eyes have been. 

So at last they came to the acres of Ithaca dear-seen, 

And there in the ship the well-decked they bound me strait and hard 
With well-laid ropes ; and outboard they gat them afterward. 

And made haste to get their supper adown by the side of the sea. 

“ But meanwhile the Gods themselves undid my bonds for me 

Full easily : then wrapping my head in a dout of a hood 

Down the steermg-oar well shaven I got me and breasted the flood, 3 50 

And swimming on thenceforward I rowed with either hand. 

And right soon afar was I gotten from those, and out aland; 

And, coming ashore by a thicket of leafy trees well-grown, 

I lay there close while they wandered about and mad^e their moan; 

But whenas they deemed it availed not to seek me further there. 

To the hollow ship did they get them and thereon again did fare. 

And the Gods themselves thenceforward did lightly hide me still. 

And then brought me away to the homestead of a man of all goodwill, 
Because forsooth it is fated that I yet shall live my day.” 

Then thou, O Swineherd Eumaeus, thuswise didst answer and say: 3 60 
“ O hapless guest, thou hast moved me and stirred my heart with thy tale 
Of all the ways thou hast wandered, and all thou hast borne of bale. 

But the word thou say’st of Odysseus ’tis wrong and said athwart. 

Nor wilt thou make me trow it: and thou being as thou art. 

Why wilt thou lie so vainly? since for my part well I know 
Of the homefare of my master, that the Gods begrudge him so. 

That they brought him not to his bane down thereon the Trojan ground. 
Nor yet mid the hands of his fellows when the spindle of war he had wound, 
When all the host of Achaeans the tomb for him had done. 

And fame he had got, and great glory had left behind for his son. 3 70 
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But now without fame or glory have the Snatchers whirled him away. 
But for me aloof with the^wine I abide, nor any day 
Do I get me adown to the city, save the wise Penelope 
Should stir me up to go thither when to hand some tidings may be. 

Then the folk there sit about him and wiU have out all his say ; 

Both those that are grieved that the master so long abideth away. 

And those that rejoice all bootless to eat up his livelihood. 

But for me, to ask and to question I hold it nothing good. 

Since the time when a man of .ffitolia came here with a tale in hand, 

And befooled me : a man had he slain, and traversed a deal of land, 

And hither he came to the homestead, and I dealt with him lovingly. 
Who said that amidst the Cretans with Idomeneus did he see 382 

Odysseus mending his ships by the tempest broken and tried ; 

And he said that he would be coming in the spring or the harvest tide. 
And with him his godlike fellows, and he bringing abundant gear. 

But thou Elder of many sorrows, since the God hath brought thee here, 
Take not delight in lying, nor flatter me thus one whit; 

For I give thee not compassion, nor cherish thee for it. 

But in awe of Zeus the Guest-friend, and for very pity of thee.” 

Then spake the shifty Odysseus, and thuswise answered he : 3 90 

“Well, well! the heart within thee is slack indeed to trow. 

Since mine oath will nowise win thee, nor wilt thou trust me now. 

But strike we here a bargain! For yet I say again. 

Let the Gods who hold Olympus bear witness of us twain! 

If yet thy King returneth, in his house and his home to be. 

Thou shalt give me a doak and a kirde, and withal shalt further me 
Unto Dulichium island, wherein I fein would dwell. 

But if thy King return not e’en as the tale I tell. 

Set on thine homemen to cast me adown from an hill-rock high. 

That gangrel men henceforward look to it not to lie.” 400 

But therewith the goodly swineherd he answered him and spake : 

“Yea verily, guest, my frir fame for honour and kindness’ sake 
Should be holpen among menfolk, both now and in time to come, 
when to the stead I had brought thee and guested thee at home, 

I should turn ^;ain and slay thee, and thy dear life take away! 

Unto Zeus the Son of Cronos full heartily then should I pray ! 
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But now ’tis the time for supper; soon now shall my folk come in. 

That in the booth fair supper and dainty we may win.” 

But while about such matters each unto each they spoke, 

Lo near at hand were the swme-droves and withal the herding-folk: 410 
So therewithal they penned them where they were wont to abide, 

And huge rose the din and the routing of the swine as they were styed. 

But now the goodly swineherd fell to bid his men and say: 

“The best of the swine bring hither for me to hallow and slay 
For my far-come guest; and we also will make good cheer indeed, 

Since for long have we been toiling the white-toothed swine to feed. 

And others eat our labour, nor cometh atonement to pass.” 

So he spake, and fell to cleaving the logs with the ruthless brass, 

And a boar they brought withinward, a five-year-old full fat. 

And on the hearth they stood him, and the swineherd nought forgat 420 
The Deathless Gods, for his heart in righteous ways was fast. 

So he fell to, and into the fire the forelock first he cast 
Of the white-toothed boar, and fell praying to the Godfolk one and all 
For the wise Odysseus’ homefere in the end to his house and his hall. 
Then with an oak-log that lay there, once cleft by his hand, he smote 
The boar, and life went from him; and therewith they sheared his throat, 
And singed, and cut him piece-meal; and the swineherd laid the raw 
On the rich fat, which in gobbets from each limb did he draw; 

And some they cast into the fire besprent with barley-meal, 

And the rest they sheared into gobbets and spitted every deal, 430 

And roasted it very deftly, and then they drew off all. 

And cast it heaped on the trenchers. Then rose up the swineherd withal 
To carve the meat, for he wotted in his heart what was fair and fit. 

And into seven portions he dealt the whole of it. 

And one thereof to the Nymphs and to Hermes, Maia’s Son, 

He set by with a prayer, and the others he dealt to every one. 

But the long-drawn chine of the boar white-toothed for the worshipful 
part 

He gave unto Odysseus, and the King grew glad at heart. 

And the many-wiled Odysseus he spake, and thus said he ■ 


XIII.P 
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“ Eumasus, to Zeus the Father mayst thou be e’en as dear as to me, 440 
Since with goodly cheer dost thou honour e’en such as I am today!” 

Then thou, O Swineherd Eumaeus, thereto didst answer and say: 

“ Eat then, O hapless of strangers! in such as is here delight! 

For God to one man giveth, and another gainsayeth outright. 

In such wise as he will have it; for all things he doth and he may.” 

So he spake, and burned the firstlings to the Gods of the deathless day. 
And poured the dark wine in offering and gave it furthermore 
To the hands of the City-waster, as his portion he sat before. 

And the bread was Mesaulios’ dealing, whom the swineherd had bought 
alone 

What time the King his master was aloof and a long while gone : 450 

And neither the Queen nor Laertes the Elder were wotting of this, 

But he bought the man from the Taphians with the gear that was verily his 
So they stretched o ut their hands to the victual that ready before them lay. 
But when the longing for meat and for drink they had done away, 
Mesaulios bore off the victual, and fulfilled of meat and of bread 
They were gotten fain of slumber, and longed for lying abed. 

But the night came foul and moonless, with Zeus to raining set. 

And a mighty west wind blowing, that ever bnngeth wet; 

So to them then spake Odysseus the herder of swine to try 

If the cloak from his back he would give him, or of his folk thereby 460 

Would egg on one to give it, since of him he had a care: 

“ Now hearken ye, Eumaeus, and all our fellows here. 

And a boasting word wiU I say ; for befooling wine is strong 
Within me: he who eggeth e’en the wise to raise the song 
And laugh out softly, and dance for very lustihead. 

And to say the word, it may be, that were better left unsaid. 

Yet since I have shouted already, the speech I will not hide. 

But O for the days of my youth when with me did the might abide! 
When we arrayed an ambush up under Troy-town wall. 

And Menelaus Atrides, and Odysseus led, and withal 470 

The third was I of the captains, for that charge on me they laid. 
Nowwhen round the burghigh-builded and thewall our watch we made, 
Then we lay about the city and adown in the thickets there. 
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Among the reeds of the marish, close crouching under our gear. 

But the north-wind dropped and the night-tide came, a foul and an evil 
time. 

Frosty, with snow a-faUing, as bitter as the rime, 

And into ice was it setting upon our shields of war. 

And now for all the others, both kirtle and cloak they bore, 

And with their shoulders shielded all close at ease they lay : 

But I, when I went with my fellows, had left my cloak by the way, 480 
Like a fool ; for I had no deeming of such a bitter night, 

And I went with nought but my target, and my war-coat gleaming bright. 
So in the third hour of the night-tide, when the stars were shifting their 
way, 

I spake unto Odysseus, who close beside me lay. 

And jogged him with my elbow, and lightly gave he heed : 

O many-wiled Odysseus, Zeus-bred, Laertes’ seed. 

Not long shall I be with the living, for I perish with the cold. 

Whereas no cloak I have gotten, for the God hath me befooled 
To go all bare in my kirtle, and now no rede may I find.’ 

“Sol spake, but therewith straightway grew up a rede inhismind; 490 
Such an one as he was for counsel and for fighting in the fray! 

So speaking very softly this word to me did he say : 

‘Be silent, lest some other of Achseans may have heard!’ 

Then he raised up his head on his elbow, and therewith spake'a word: 

“‘Friends, hearken! a boding vision in my sleep hath come to me; 

And far away from the ships are we gotten : might some one be 
To go tell to the People’s Shepherd, Agamemnon Atreus’ son. 

That he push on the men from the ships to gather and speed us on!’ 

“Then Thoas, son of Andraemon, at his word rose speedily. 

And cast away from ofFhim his cloak of purple dye, 500 

And off to the ships ran swiftly, and I his cloak did on. 

And fain therein was I lying till the Gold-throned Day-dawn shone. 

Ah, would that I yet were as young, and of might untouched and stout! 
Then would one of the homestead’s swineherds soon give me a doak, no 
doubt, 

P2 
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Both for kindness and for compassion of a very man maybe. 

But now foul-clad is my body, and men think shame of me.” 

Then thou, O swineherd Eumaeus, didst answer and speak forth : 

“ Old man, the tale thou tellest forsooth is one of worth; 

Nor speak’st thou out of measure a vain and empty tale. 

As now shalt thou lack not a garment, nor aught else that may avail, 

A poor and hapless bedesman wandering from stead to town. 5 1 1 

But tomorn shalt thou shake upon thee the rags that are thine own. 

For nowise cloaks a many or change of coats to wear 
Have we, but just one kirtle for every man to bear. 

But when at last he cometh, Odysseus’ well-loved son, 

A kirtle and cloak shall he give thee, that fair raiment thou mayst don. 
And shall speed thy ways wherever thy heart and soul desire.” 

So he spake and arose, and strewed him a bed beside the fire. 

And the fells of sheep and the goat-kind withal he heaped thereto. 

And there Odysseus laid him ; and a cloak o’er him he threw, 5 20 

Shaggy and great, that stood him in stead for a change of gear 
When raging wind and weather rose up against them there. 

There then Odysseus slumbered, and him withal beside 
The young men lay ; but the swineherd it liked not to abide 
And slumber on that bed-place, and aloof from his swine to be : 

So he armed him, and went outdoors; and Odysseus joyed to see 
The man of his goods so heedful, when far away was his lord. 

First then o’er his sturdy shoulders he slung the whetted sword. 

And then in a thick cloak clad him from the wind to ward him well. 

And the skin of a goat well-nourished caught up, a shaggy fell. 530 

And withal a whetted javelin ’gainst men and dogs he bare. 

And went his ways to slumber where his swine the white-toothed were. 
All sleeping ’neath a rock-den in a north- wind-warded lair. 



BOOK XV 
THE ARGUMENT 

TELEMACHUS, EGGED ON BY ATHENE, DEPART- 
ETH HOMEWARDS FROM LACEDJEMON; HE 
FALLETH IN WITH THEOCLYMENUS THE SEER 
ON THE WAY, AND COMETH SAFELY TO ITHACA, 
WHERE HE GOETH A-LAND BY HIMSELF IN THE 
COUNTRY-SIDE, AND SENDETH THE SHIP HOME 
TO THE TOWN WITH HIS FELLOWS. MEANWHILE 
EUMiEUS TELLETH HIS TALE TO ODYSSEUS OF 
HOW HE WAS STOLEN FROM HOME WHEN HE 
WAS LITTLE, AND SOLD INTO THRALDOM. 

B ut to wide-field Lacdeaemon did Pallas Athene speed. 

Unto the noble youngling, great-souled Odysseus’ seed. 

To mind him of his homefare, and urge him to be gone. 

And there Telemachus found she and Nestor’s noble son 
Both lying in the forecourt of Menelaus the great. 

Forsooth the Son of Nestor lay bound by slumber’s weight. 

But sweet sleep held not the other, for his heart as there he lay 
Was stirred by care and trouble for his father far away: 

So to him spake the Grey-eyed Athene as nigh to him she stood: 

“ T elemachus, thy straying from thine house is nothing good, i o 

And thy leaving aloof thy havings and those men within the hall 
So masterful past measure, lest of thee they eat up all. 

And share out all thy living, and nought be the end of thy way. 

Upl urge on Menelaus, loud-voiced m the battle-play, ^ 

To speed thee off; that thy mother at home ye yet may find — 

— For now her father and mother, they bid her heed their mind 
And with Eurymachus wed her; for he outgoes aU of these. 

The Wooers, in his giving, and the gifts doth he still increase — 

Lest against thy will she be flitting from thine house some deal of thy gear. 
Since indeed thou wottest of women what minds in their bodies they bear. 
She is fain to be good to the household of the man that her hath wed; 

But of her offrpring aforetime and of her husband dead 22 

She nothing now remembers, and seeketh of him not. 

So do thou thyself go thither, and give aU that thou hast got 
To be kept by one of the handmaids who seemeth the best to be. 
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Till a noble wife and a fitting the Gods shall show to thee. 

Now another word will I tell thee, and lay it well to heart; 

Men wilfully waylay thee, the best of the Wooers’ part. 

Where the Ithacan firth hath Sam6 the craggy on one hand, 

Desiring there to slay thee ere thou come to thy fatherland. 30 

Yet I deem it shall not happen ere the earth hold some of those. 

The Wooers, that devour thy livelihood so dose. 

But hold aloof from the island thy ship well-wrought for the sea. 

And sail by night as by day time, and fair wind abaft shall there be. 

Sent from that one of the Deathless who keeps thee evermore. 

But when to the ness thou comest, the first ness of the Ithacan shore, 
Then thy ship and all the shipmen to the city do thou send. 

But thyself the first of all things unto the swineherd wend. 

Who wardeth thy swine, and all kindness as erst for thee doth show. 
There night-long be thou abiding, but let him to the city go, 40 

To Penelope the prudent, a tiding word to tell. 

How thou art come firom Pylos and at home alive and well.” 

So she spake, and thus departed for Olympus high aloft: 

But he roused the son of Nestor from his slumber sweet and soft; 

For with his heel he stirred him and thuswise there he spoke: 

“ Awake, thou Son of Nestor! arise, that we may yoke 
To the car the whole-hoofed horses, and wear the way amain.” 

ButPisistratus, son of Nestor, to him made answer again: 

“ Telemachus, now in nowise, as sore as we long for the way. 

May we drive through the dusky night-tide; but soon will come the day: ‘ 
Abide till the hero Atrides, the glory of the spear, 5 1 

Shall come, and in our twi-car shall lay the gifts and the gear. 

And with kindly word shall bespeak us, and speed us on our ways, 

Since forsooth the guest remembereth that man for all his days 
Who giveth him good guesting in friendly wise and dear.” 

And even with his speaking was the Gold-throned Dawning there. 

And anear drew Menekus, loud-voiced in the batde-play. 

E’en now from the bed arisen where the feir-haired Helen lay ; 

But when the loved son of Odysseus of Atreus’ son had sight. 
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He hasted and did on his body a kirtle gleaming bright; 6o 

Yea, Telemachus the hero, godlike Odysseus’ son, 

Over his sturdy shoulders a great cloak then did on. 

And therewith went without doors, and stood nigh and spake the word: 

“ Menelaus, Son of Atreus, thou Zeus-bred people’s lord. 

Now speed me forth, I prithee, to my fatherland and home: 

For now my soul desireth that thither I should come.” 

Then answered Menelaus, loud-voiced in the battle-play : 

“Telemachus, no long season would I hold thee aback from the way. 
Desiring so thine homefere; yea, wroth were I with such 
As who, when men he guesteth, shall cherish his guest o’ermuch, 70 
Or loath him out of measure: for in all things measure is best. 

And good is neither fashion, to thrust out the willing guest 
Who IS fain to abide, or to stay him who longeth to be on the road ; 

But to cherish the guest that abideth and to speed the departer is good. 
But abide till I bring to thy twi-car the gifts that are lovely and fair. 

That thou with thine eyes mayst behold them, and speak with the women 
here. 

And bid them dight thee the dinner from the plentiful store of the hall. 
For a worshipful thing it is, and befitting and gainful withal. 

For you to depart full-feasted o’er the wide land having no end; 

But would ye turn up through Hellas, or through Mid- Argos wend, 80 
So fkr with you would I wend me, and the steeds for you would yoke; 
And would lead you through men’s cities; nor would any one of the folk 
Send us empty away, but would give us some thing that were good to bear. 
Some bowl maybe, or a caldron three-footed, brazen and fair. 

Or else a golden beaker, or a yoke of mules maybe.” 

I 

But Telemachus the heedful made answer, and thus spake he : 
“Menelaus, lord of the people, thou Atreus’ son Zeus-bred, 

To mine own would I now be wending, for when we left our stead 
No guard I left behind me to heed my wealth and gear; 

Nor would I die in my seeking my fether lief and dear, 90 

Or lose some one of the heirlooms within mine house that lie.” 

So when Menelaus heard him, the good at the battle-cry. 
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He bade his wife and the women the work at once to win, 

And to dight in the hall a dinner from the plenteous store within. 

And Boethus’ son Eteoneus, he drew anigh them withal. 

Having risen from bed ; for his dwelling was no great way from the hall. 
So Menelaus the war-loud straight bade him kindle the fire. 

And roast the flesh, and he hearkened nor gainsaid his desire. 

Then wended the King adown to his chamber sweet of scent. 

And not alone, for with him Megapenthes and Helen went ; l oo 

And when they came where the treasure was lying garnered up. 

Then took the son of Atreusa twofold-fi.shioned cup. 

And he bade his son Megapenthes a silver bowl to bear. 

But for Helen, she stood by the coffers that hid away the gear. 

The many-coloured kirtles which she herself had made. 

One then took that Glory of Women from the store together laid. 

The fairest of its broidery and the biggest and the best, 

And It shone aloof as a star shines, and lay under all the rest. 

Then forth through the house they wended till they came to T elemachus. 
And the yellow Menelaus he spake unto him thus : no 

“ T elemachus, thine homefare, as thou wouldst have it be. 

May Zeus the Lord of Here, Loud-Thunderer, give it thee! 

But of gifts whatso of treasure within mine house there lies 
I will give thee now the goodliest and the very most of price. 

Lo, I give thee a bowl fair-fashioned withinward and without 
Of silver; but his wine-lip with gold is done about. 

It was fashioned by Hephaestus, and Phaedimus the King 
Of Sidomans gave it unto me, whom his house was covering. 

When I was about departing; and this for thee have I brought.” 

Then the hero, the Seed of Atreus, the beaker double- wrought 1 20 

Gave into his hands, and the wine-bowl of silver glorious feir 
Brought the mighty Megapenthes and gave it to him there. 

And withal the rair-cheeked Helen before him there did stand, 

And spake the word unto him with the garment in her hand. 

“And I withal will give thee a gift, O youngling dear. 

Of Helen’s hands a memory, this weed for thy wife to wear 

In the hour of thy longed-for wedding: but meanwhile until that day 
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Let it lie in the house by thy mother. Hail now upon thy way 
To thine house the goodly-builded, and the land that thy fathers had! ” 

So in his hands she laid it, and he took it and was glad; 130 

And Pisistratus the hero stowed all away with care 
In the colFer of the twi-car, and well noted what they were. 

But yellow-haired Menelaus to the house led one and all, 

And they sat them adown on the benches and the high-seats of the hall. 

And in a goodly ewer of gold a handmaid bore 

The water for washing the hands o’er a silver bowl to pour. 

And therewithal beside them the polished bowl she spread, 

And thereto the reverend goodwife bore in and laid the bread. 

And rejoiced their hearts with the dainties a many that happened there : 
And there the son of Boethus dight the flesh and dealt the share. 1 40 

But the pourer of wine was the son of Menelaus renowned. 

So they reached out their hands to the meat that ready before them they 
found. 

But when the longing for meat and for drink they had quite fordone. 

Then Telemachus the heedful and Nestor’s noble son 

Fell to yoking of their horses, and went up on the painted car, 

And they drave from out of the forecourt and the cloister echoing far. 
And with them went fair Menelaus, son of Atreus, holding up 
Heart-soothing wine in his right hand in a goodly golden cup. 

That those on their way might wend them with due drink-offering poured. 
And he stood before the horses, and hailed them with the word: 1 50 

“ Hail, younglings I and to N estor the folk-herd let it pass 
My greeting, for e’en as a father full kind to me he was. 

While under Troy we battled, we sons of Achaean men.” 

But T elemachus the heedful thus spake and answered again : 

“Yea surely, O Zeus-nourished, of all these things will we tell, 

And thy tale to the man when we meet him : and would that I as well 
Unto Ithaca returning might meet Odysseus yet. 

And in his house might tell him what love from thee I met 
When hither I came ; and my going with so many gifts and f^r.” 

But amidst his words came flying on his right a fowl of the air, 1 60 

An erne, that bore in his talons a great goose white and tame 
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From out the garth, and behind him shouting aloud there came 
A crowd of men and women ; but anigh them to the right 
He swept athwart the horses; and all they that saw the sight 
Were glad, and in their bosoms their hearts waxed warm withal. 

But Pisistratus, son of Nestor, first unto speech did fall: 

“ Say now, Zeus-bred Menelaus, folk-leader, how it may be. 

Hath Zeus shown forth this token for us, or rather for thee ? ” 

So he spake, but Menelaus the loved of Ares weighed 

His thought, how best and rightly his answer might be made, 1 70 

But him long-kirtled Helen forewent, and thus spake she: 

“ Hearken while I foretell it how in the soul of me 

The Deathless set foreseeing; and I think it shall come to pass. 

As this fowl hath come from the mountain where his folk and his father 
was. 

And hath ravished the goose that was cherished in the house in tender 
wise: 

So Odysseus, though wide wandering through many miseries. 

Shall come back to his house and avenge him — ^yea, is he home by now. 
And bale for all those Wooers is nourishing to grow.” 

Then Telemachus the heedful spake out the answering word : 

“ So grant it Zeus, the Holy, Here’s Loud-thundering Lord ! 180 

Then forsooth as a very God e’en there would I worship thee.” 

So he cast the whip on the horses, and as swiftly as may be 
Afield they sped through the city, and eager way they made. 

And all day long were they swaying the yoke about them laid. 

And so the sun sank under and dark grew every road. 

And therewith they came to Pherae and Diodes’ abode. 

Of Orsilochus begotten, Alpheus’ offspring dear. 

And there nightlong they abided, and he gave them guesting-cheer. 

But when the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, shone. 
They yoked their steeds and their places in the painted chariot won, 1 90 
And drave forth out of the forecourt, and the echoing pillared stead. 

And smote the steeds to be going, and nothing loth they sped. 
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And soon to the burg of Pylos well-built the way was done. 

Then Telemachus the heedful thus spake to Nestor’s son: 

“What thing, O Son of Nestor, wouldst thou promiseand do forme 
According unto mine asking? Since friends we boast us to be 
From the kindness of our fathers, and we of one age withal. 

And unto our better liking this our journey shall befall. 

Now lead me not past my ship, but leave me here on the way. 

Lest me unwilling the elder in his house and hall should stay 200 

All eager to befriend me; and need is that I haste to begone.” 

So he spake, but rede and counsel of his mind took Nestor’s son, 

What wise he might promise and duly accomplish his behest; 

And unto him so thinking this seemed to be the best. 

To the swift ship and the sea-shore he turned the steeds away, 

And the goodly gifts bore out in the ship’s stern-part to lay. 

E’en the gold and the raiment given by Menelaus the King; 

And then with speech he urged him and set these words on the wing: 

“ Now haste thee up a-shipboard, and bid all thy fellows as well 
Before I get me homeward the tale to the elder to tell : 210 

For well in my heart and my mind of the mood of my father I know. 

How masterful is he of spirit : he will not let thee go, 

But himself will come hither to bid thee, and I deem indeed by my troth 
That he will not go back empty, he shall be so exceeding wroth.” 

So he spake, and fell to driving the steeds of the fair-tressed mane 
Back again to the burg of Pylos; and the house did they speedily gain; 
But Telemachus egged on his fellows, and fell to bidding there: 

“To the black ship, O my fellows, and order well the gear! 

And go ye up a-shipboard that we our way may speed.” 

So spake he forth, and lightly they hearkened and gave heed, 220 

And straight they went a-shipboard, and sat down on the thwarts alow. 
But while he was toiling and praying, and unto Athene as now 
Hard by the stern made offering, a certain man drew nigh. 

An outland man, and from Argos for manslaying did he fly. 
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A seer, and by blood and getting of old Melampus’ stock, 

Who dwelt erewhile in Pylos, the mother of many a flock. 

Now wealthy amid the Pylians a full rich house had he, 

Till he went to another people, since his land he needs must flee. 

And Neleus the mighty of mood, the proudest living on earth. 

Who held for a full year’s circle perforce his wealth and worth, 230 
While he himself, Melampus, in bitter bonds and sore 
In Phylacus’ halls lay bounden, and stark were the griefs he bore 
Because of Neleus’ daughter, and the sin that on him weighed, 

Which she, the fearful Goddess, the Wreaker, on him laid. 

Yet he ’scaped his bane, and the oxen loud-lowing did he lead 
From Phylace unto Pylos, and of the evil deed 
On the godlike Neleus wreaked him; and then for his brother’s hand 
To the house he led a woman, and so went to another land, 

T o Argos, feeder of horses ; for there was he doomed to abide, 

And there should he lord it over the Argives far and wide. 240 

There a high-roofed house he builded, and a wife he wedded then. 

And Antiphates and Mantius begat, both mighty men. 

But Antiphates after him gat Olcles, mighty of mood. 

And 0 !cles Amphiaraus the folk’s upraiser good : 

Beloved of Zeus the Shielded, beloved of ApoUo he was 
With manifold love; yet never the threshold of eld did he pass : 

Because of the gifts of a woman in Thebes he had his bane. 

But Amphilochus and Alcmaeon were the sons that his getting did gain. 
Then Mantius gat Polypheides and Cleitus; him on a day 
Did the Gold-enthroned Dawning wrap from the earth away 2 50 

To dwell amid the Deathless because of his fairness’ sake. 

But the high-souled Polypheides a seer did Apollo make. 

By far the best of menfolk since Amphiaraus was dead ; 

Who departed, wroth with his father, to Hyperesia’s stead. 

And dwelling there, unto all men foretold what surely came. 

Now his son was this new-comer, Theoclymenus by name. 

Who anigh Telemachus standing where he found him midst his prayer 
And pouring of drink-offerings, by the black ship swift to fare. 

Sent wingM words towards him, and bespake him fece to face : 


“ O firiend, since now I find thee with thine offerings in this place, 260 
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By the gifts and the God I beseech thee, and furthermore indeed 
By thy very head and the shipmen that follow as ye lead, 

Tell truth to me the seeker, nor the hidden story win: 

What art thou, whence of menfolk, and thy city and thy kin ? ” 

Then Telemachus the heedful to him made answer and said: 

“Yea, plain to thee, O Stranger, shall all the tale be made; 

Of Ithaca is my kindred, and I am Odysseus’ son 
If ever he were; for in these days he is evilly dead and gone; 

Wherefore I took these fellows and the black ship that ye see 
To seek some tidings of him so long aloof fixim me.” 270 

But the godlike Theoclymenus thus answered him again: 

“Like thee I am put from my country because a man I have slain ; 

A man of my folk; and a many do his brethren and his kin 
In horse-rich Argos ruling mid the Achasans worship win ; 

And the death from them am I shunning, and their black doom do I flee. 
Since now is my fate amid menfolk a wandering man to be. 

So take me up a-shipboard, since I flee and make my prayer. 

Lest they hew me down in slaughter; for yet following me they fare.” 

Then Telemachus the heedful thuswise he answered and said: 

“ I wiU not thrust thee craving from the ship the shapely-made ; 280 

Come on then, and of such things as we have shall we make thee cheer.” 

Thus spake he, and took from him his brazen-headed spear. 

And laid it along on the deck of the swelling ship of the sea. 

Then on to that sea-farer, and up aboard went he. 

And sat him down in the stern, and there beside him close 
This Theoclymenus set he; then men cast the hawsers loose. 

Then Telemachus egged on his fellows, and a word upon them laid 
To dight the tackling duly, and full yarely they obeyed. 

They raised the mast of pine-tree, they stepped it well and fair 
Within the mid-thwart’s hollow, and with forestays stayed it there, 290 
And with ox-hide ropes weU-twisted hauled up the sails milk-white. 

But Grey-eyed Athene sent them a wind that blew aright 
Through the lift on-rushing fiercely, that as swiftly as might be 
The fleeting ship might win her through the salt wave of the sea. 
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And by Crouni was she running, and the well-brooked Chalcis’ shore; 
But now the sun sank under, and all ways were darkened o’er; 

And she made the land of Phese by the wind of Zeus sped on. 

And way by the holy Elis, where Epeians rule, she won. 

Thence on to the Tapering Islands his ship the youngling drave, 299 
Still pondering should he be taken, or his soul from the death-day save. 

Meanwhile in the booth Odysseus and the goodly swineherd sat 
At supper, and beside them the other herdsmen ate; 

But when the longing for meat and drink they had done away 
Odysseus spake ; for a trial on the swineherd would he lay. 

Whether yet he would cherish him closely, and bid him abide in the place, 
Or would egg him on to be wending and townward turn his face: 

“ Now hearken to me, Eumaeus, and ye other fellows here, 

Tomorn would I to the city that begging I may fare. 

That thee and these thy fellows I may not quite undo ; 

Give me good rede, I prithee, and a good guide thereunto. 310 

For townward must I wander, and thither need doth drive. 

If perchance a cup and a morsel some man to me may give. 

So to the house Odysseus the glorious may I come. 

To Penelope the wiseheart to bear my message home; 

And with those masterful Wooers would I mingle furthermore. 

That a meal’s meat they might give me from out their endless store. 

And lightly as they willed me, for them would I play my part; 

For this I tell thee, and hearken and lay it well to heart. 

By the grace of Hermes the Flitter, who unto all doth give 

The glory and worship of doing the works whereby they live, 320 

No mortal man in serving like to me is deft and good. 

In feeding of the fire, or in cleaving the dry wood. 

Or in pouring the wine, or in carving, or dighting the roast and the broil — 
The tasks wherein for the rich ones the poor are wont to toil.” 

Then thou spak’st, O swineherd Eumaeus, whereas thine heart did grieve : 
“ O me, my guest, what a counsel thy mind doth now conceive! 

For certes thou desirest to meet thy death in the town. 

If unto the throng of the Wooers thou wiliest now go down. 

Whose pride^and high-hand outrage goeth up to the iron sky. 
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Forsooth none such as thou art they have to serve thereby; 

But young men well apparelled in cloaks and kirtles fair, 

And lovely are their faces and gleaming-soft their hair. 

E’en such are they that serve them, and the polished tables shine, 

For ever heavy-laden with bread and meat and wine. 

Bide here ; for of thy biding no man here grudgeth thee. 

Neither I nor these my fellows, nor whoso here may be. 

But when the dear son of Odysseus here cometh, he indeed 
Shall give thee a cloak and a kirtle, a gift of goodly weed. 

And shall flit thee whithersoever thy soul would have thee go.” 

Then the toil-stout goodly Odysseus made answer even so : 340 

“ Unto Father Zeus, Eumaeus, mayst thou be e’en as lief 

As thou art to me! since thou endest my wandering and fierce grief. 

For nought is worse than wandering of every mortal ill. 

But because of the baleful belly must men bear sorrow still. 

And straying them befalleth, and pain and misery. 

But since thou wouldst have me abide him, and biddest me here to be, 
Of the mother of godlike Odysseus now somewhat do thou say. 

And his father left on the threshold of eld when he went on his way. 

If yet they abide with the living beneath the beams of the sun 

Or unto the House of Hades have departed dead, undone?” 350 

But him the swineherd answered, the leader of the men : 

“Yea, the thing whereof thou seekest I will tell thee clearly then; 

For as yet Laertes liveth, yet beseeching Zeus withal 

That the soul may waste out of his body e’en there in his very haU ; 

So sore his child he lamenteth who far away doth abide, 

And his kindly wiseheart helpmate, who indeed whenas she died 
Drew eld untimely on him, and drew that sorrow on; 

Since she died through the grief she suffered because of her glorious son. 
A woeful death! may no one thus die of those that dwell 
In the land and to me are kindly, and have done by nie right well ! 3 60 

For so long as she was living, mthough sore sorrowing, 

T o ask and to seek about her to me was a happy thing. 

For by her indeed was I fostered with her noble daughter fair. 

E’en Ctimen6 the long-robed, the latest child she bare ; 

With her I say was I fostered, and had honour little less. 
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But when we both were gotten to our youth of happiness, 

Her then they wedded in Sam6, and great wedding-gifts they had. 

But in raiment very goodly the Queen my body clad, 

A cloak and a kirtle she gave me and shoes for my feet to wear. 

And into the fields she sent me, and yet ever held me dear . 370 

Of these things now am I lacking, yet the happy Gods indeed 
Of the work wherein I hold me have given me good speed ; 

And withal have I meat and drink, and for hapless folk some cheer. 

But as now of my mistress that is there Is nothing happy to hear, 
Byword or by deed: since surely a plague on the house doth fall 
Of masterful men. Yet greatly it rejoiceth the heart of a thrall 
To speak in the face of the mistress, and to ask of everything. 

And to eat and to drink, and thereafter have somewhat afield to bring 
Of such things as the hearts of thrallfolk for evermore are fain.” 

But the many-wiled Odysseus he answered thus again : 380 

“Woe worth, O swineherd Eumseus' how far hast thou wandered on. 
From thy kindred and thy country when thou wert but a little one! 

But come now, bespeak me of one thing, and clearly tell it all. 

For, wasted by the warriors, did the wide-wayed city fall 

Where thy father and mother beworshipped were dwelling a while agone? 

Or thee, as thou wert abiding by the sheep and the oxen alone. 

Did the foemen take to their ship, and carry thee away 
Unto the house of that man, who for thee great price did pay? ” 

Spake the swineherd, the leader of men, and in this wise spake he : 

*‘0 guest, since of these matters thou askest and seekest of me, 3 90 

Sit on and drink and be merry, and hush thy voice, and heed : 

For measureless long is the night-tide, and time is for sleep indeed. 

And time too for the merry hearkening; nor before the hour is come 
Is need to wend us bedward; and much sleep is wearisome. 

Of the others, whomso to sleep his heart and his soul shall sway. 

Let him go his ways and slumber, but with dawning of the day 
He shall break his fest, and follow the swine-droves of the king. 

But here in the booth we twain at the drink and the banqueting 
Shall be merry with the memory of each other’s weary woe. 

For very grief shall gladden the man that to and fro 400 
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Hath wandered wide in the world, and suffered sorrow sore. 

So whereof thou askest and seekest, the tale shall I now tell o’er. 

“There is an isle called Syria, if thereof thou hast heard and known, 

Up over Ortygia is it, where turneth the sun to go down. 

It is not right full of people, but a goodly land and sweet. 

Well pastured, well be-herded, wine-plenteous, rich in wheat; 

On that folk no famine falleth, and no sickness cometh anigh. 

E’en such as oft so loathly smites hapless men that die. 

But when eld amid that city creeps o’er the race of men 

Cometh silver-bowed Apollo, and Artemis cometh then, 410 

And they with their kindly arrows fall on and give the bane. 

“Now therein are two cities and all things are shared atwain. 

But over either people king was my father there. 

E’en Ctesius, Ormenus’ offspring, and the very Godhead’s peer. 

Now thither came the Phoenicians, the ship-femed; hucksters these. 
Who bore ten thousand trinkets in their black ship over the seas. 

And withal a Phoenician woman dwelt in my father’s house. 

Tall, fair, and very cunning in work most glorious. 

Her then the wily Phoenicians befooled upon a day : 

For first as she was washing by the hollow ship, one lay 420 

With her in love and dalliance, that oft and evermore 
Befooleth minds of women, though deft they be of lore. 

Next who she was he asked her, and whence of lands was come; 

And straightway then she told him of her father’s lofty home: 

‘ I call myself of Sidon, abounding much in brass. 

And I am the very daughter of the o’er-rich Arybas ; 

But Taphian men and sea-thieves they took me on a day 
As I came from afield, and thither they flitted me away. 

Unto the house of this man, and a noble price he paid.’ 

“ Then he, the man who by stealth had lain beside her, said : 430 

. * And if thou wouldst follow us back and homeward, how would it be. 
That the high-roofed house of thy fether and mother thou mayst see? 
Yea, they themselves; for as yet they live and are wealthy, ’tis said? ’ 

“ Then spake to him the woman and a word thereto she laid : 

X111.Q 
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‘Yea, this might be, if ye shipmen were willing now and here 
To be sworn by an oath that scatheless me homeward ye shall bear.’ 

“ So she spake, and all they straightly took oath e’en as she bade. 

But now when they had sworn them, and an end of the oath had made, 
Then once more spake the woman, and thuswise answered she : 

‘ Keep silence now ; nor let any of you shipmen speak to me 440 

Whenso ye happen upon me, if it be beside the well 
Or out in the street, lest some one thereof to the old man tell 
In the house, and he misdoubt him and take and bind me then 
In bitter bonds, and devise him the death of all you men. 

So the word in your hearts refrain you, and the sale of your wares push on. 
But when the ship is laden with the stuff ye have trucked for and won. 
Then unto the house let a message be quickly speeded home; 

And such gold will I bring unto you as under my hand may come. 

And yet more of a farmg-penny were I fain to be giving withal. 

^ child there is of the goodman, that I tend in his house and hall, 450 

Which same is a cunning youngling, that with me runs out and in ; 

And him would I bring to your ship, and huge price for him should ye win, 
Whenso ye flit him to market amongst the alien men.’ 

“ So saying she departed to the fair-built house as then ; 

But they abided by us for the wearing of a year. 

And into their hollow ship their trucking drew much gear. 

But when the hollow ship was burdened for the way. 

Then they sent to the house one bearing a word to the woman to say. 

So a man in craft exceeding came into my father’s hall. 

In his hand a golden coUar with amber strung withal. 460 

In the hall then the maids and my mother beworshipped were bidding a 
price 

For this thing and handling it over, and beholding it still with their eyes. 
And meanwhile unto the woman a silent sign he sent 
By wagging his head, and thereafter to the hollow ship he went. 

So then by*the hand she took me, and forth from the house she led ; 

And in the porch she happed on the cups and the tables spread. 

Of the men who had been feasting, that my father did wait upon, 

But unto the folk-assembly and the speech-stead forth had they gone. 
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So she caught up three cups and hid them away in hergirdlestead, 

And carried them off, and I followed, a simple fool, as she led. 470 

“And so the sun sank under and all ways were darkened o’er. 

And we hastened and came to the haven renowned on the shore. 

Where lay the swift seafarer of those Phoenician men. 

And therewith we went a-shipboard, o’er the wet ways sailed we then. 
And Zeus for us was speeding a wind that blew aright; 

So six days were we sailing alike by day and night. 

But when Zeus, the Son of Cronos, had wrought the seventh day. 

Then Artemis the shaft-fain did the woman smite and slay. 

And she fell, and plunged down to the hold as diveth the mew of the sea; 
And straight they cast her outboard, the meat and the prey to be 480 
Of the sea-calves and the fishes, and left in my grief was I. 

But the wind and water driving to Ithaca brought them anigh. 

And there Laertes bought me with the wealth he had in hand, 

And thus indeed mine eyen first looked upon the land.” 

But Odysseus, the Zeus-nourished, thus answering spake the word: 
“Eumseus, very sorely this tale of thy telling hath stirred 
The mood m my mind for thy sorrows, that oft thine heart hath had: 
Yet Zeus for thee meseemeth hath set the good by the bad. 

Whereas in thy toil thou hast gotten to the house of a man that is kind, 
Who carefully for thy living both meat and drink doth find, 490 

So that plentifully thou livest. While as for me — ^Yea, then, 

Hither I come wide-wandering through the many cities of men.” 

Thus then they told to each other, and no long while did abide 
In sleep and slumber lying, but e’en for the littlest tide. 

For at hand was the Gold-throned Day-dawn. 

But on the shore at last 

Telemachus’ shipmen briskly struck sail and unshipped mast. 

And then with rowing speeded the ship to the beaching-ground. 

And cast the anchors outboard, and fast the hawsers bound. 

Then outboard on the seashore themselves withal they wend, 499 

And therewith their meat are dighting and the dark-red wine they blend. 


Q2 
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But when the desire for meat and for drink they had done away. 

Then Telemachus the heedful thus fell to speak and say: 

“Do ye now drive on straightly the black ship toward the town, 

While I unto the acres and fields will get me down, 

But tonight will go up to the city when my lands I have looked upon. 
And tomorrow will set before you the faring-wage ye have won. 

To wit, a noble banquet of flesh and sweetest wine.” 

But therewith spake unto him Theoclymenus divine: 

“ Dear child, and whither wend I ? To what man’s house of the men, 
Who in Ithaca the craggy are lords, shall I get me then 510 
Shall I go straight unto thy mother, and the very house of thy stead?” 

But Telemachus the heedful to him thus answered and said : 

“ Yea, otherwise would I bid thee unto my house to speed, 

For none there faileth of guest-cheer; but for thee ’twill be worser indeed, 
For I shall lack; and neither will my mother see thee at all, 

For not oft before the Wooers is she seen amidst the hall. 

But aloof in the upper chamber her weaving doth she speed. 

But I of a man will teU thee to whom thou mayst come at need. 

E’en Eurymachus the glorious, the wiseheart Polybus’ son, 

Whom e’en as the peer of Godhead do the Ithacans look upon ; 520 

For he is their best and greatest, and longeth eagerly 

For the wedding of my mother and Odysseus’ sov’reignty : 

But Zeus of Olympus knoweth who dwells in the lofty home. 

If yet before the wedding their evil day may come.” 

As he spake, from the right came flying a fowl, a falcon fleet. 

Swift flitter of Apollo, who held betwixt his feet 
A dove, and with talons tore her, and to earth the feathers poured, 
Midway ’twixt where the ship was and Telemachus the lord. 

Him then did Theoclymenus aloof from his fellows call. 

And clasped his hand and hespake him, and said the word withal : 530 

“Telemachus, nowise godless flew the fowl forth on the right; 

Y ea, I knew him for a token so soon as he came in sight. 

Among the Ithacan people there is none so kingly a race 
As thine is : ye are the stronger, and for ever first in place.” 
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But Telemachus the heedful he answered him again : 

“And were thy word accomplished, then O but I were fein! 

Then shouldst thou know of my kindness and the gifts that I should give, 
That whosoever met thee should call thee blest to live.” 

Therewith unto Piraeus his trusty friend did he call : 

“ Piraeus, son of Clytius, of my fellow-farers all 540 

That followed me to Pylos thou hearkenest most to me; 

So do thou take this stranger, and have him home with thee. 

To cherish in all honour till back again I fare.” 

Then answered him Piraeus, the famous with the spear : 

“Telemachus, e’en if thou bidestlongwhile ere thou come back, 

I will cherish the man, and nowise of guest-cheer shall he lack.” 

So saying he went a-shipboard, and to aU those gave the word 
To cast aloose the hawsers and themselves to come aboard; 

And aboard went aU men lightly, and a-down on the benches they sat. 

But underneath his footsoles fair sandals Telemachus gat, 5 50 

And from off the deck of the ship he took a mighty spear. 

Headed with brass, sharp-whetted. Then they cast the hawsers clear. 
And thrust out, and made for the city according to the word 
Of Telemachus, son beloved of Odysseus the good lord. 

But for him, his feet sped onward till he came to the garth and the wall. 
Where dwelt his swine unnumbered,and where slept his swineherd withal, 
The goodman knowing the kindness that unto his lords should fall. 



BOOK XVI 
THE ARGUMENT 

TELEMACHUS COMETH TO THE BOOTH OF THE 
SWINEHERD, AND SENDETH HIM TO THE TOWN 
WITH TIDINGS TO PENELOPE. ODYSSEUS MAKETH 
HIMSELF KNOWN TO HIS SON. THE CREW OF TE- 
LEMACHUS BRING THE SHIP TO HAVEN BY THE 
TOWN; AND IN LIKEWISE THOSE WHO WAYLAID 
HIM COME BACK HOME. THE WOOERS TAKE 
COUNSEL CONCERNING TELEMACHUS’ SAFE RE- 
TURN, AND PENELOPE UPBRAIDETH THEM FOR 
THEIR ILL-DOINGS. EUM^US COMETH BACK TO 
TELEMACHUS AT THE BOOTH, AND TELLETH OF 
THE SPEEDING OF HIS MESSAGE. 


A Sit fell,mtheboothOdysseus,andtheswineherd,the goodlyofmen, 
/\ Were dighting their breakfast at dawning, and kindling the fire as 

JL Vthen, 

And with the swine wold-pasturing had sent the herds away; 

But round Telemachus fawned they, the ban-dogs wont to bay, 

Nor howled as he came forward; and Odysseus noted that. 

Both the fawning dogs, and the trampling of coming feet thereat. 

So straight unto Eumaeus a winged word he said : 

“Eumasus, one of thy fellows now comethunto the stead. 

Or some one else that thou knowest; for the dogs howl at him nought. 
But are whining roundabout him; and the sound of feet have I caught.” 

But scarce the word had he spoken ere lo in the door of the close 1 1 
Stood his own son well-beloved; and amazed Eumaeus arose. 

And down from his hands fell the vessels wherewith he was labouring 
In blending the dark-red wine, and he went up unto the king. 

And on the head he kissed him, and both his eyes so fair. 

And both his hands moreover, and he shed a mighty tear; 

And e’en as a loving father makes much of his dear son. 

Who hath come from an alien country when the tenth long year is done. 
His only son and darling for whom he hath travailed sore. 

E’en so the goodly swineherd now kisseth him o’er and o’er, 20 

Telemachus the godlike, as one escaped from death. 

And amidst of moans and greeting such wingM words he saith : 
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“ Thou art come, sweet light of mine eyes, T elemachus ! Y ea, though I 
said 

I should see thee no more, when to Pylos in the fleeting ship ye sped. 
Come in, dear child, I bid thee, that mine heart may be glad of thy face. 
When at last I look upon thee new come from an alien place. 

For notoft hast thou cometo thineherdsmen,or thecountry sidehastseen. 
But a city-abider art thou, and thy will hereto hath it been 
To behold the throng of the Wooers, the ravening company.” 

Then Telemachus the heedful in this wise answered he. 30 

“ Yea, even so, my father! and for this cause am I come. 

To set mine eyes upon thee and to hearken thy word of my home. 

If yet in our halls my mother abideth, or is wed 
To another man at this moment; the while Odysseus’ bed 
Lies lacking gear to sleep in, and cobwebs foul doth breed.” 

Then answered him the swineherd that folk afield did lead: 

“Yea, surely she abideth, and a steadfast heart she bears 

Within the halls of thine homestead, but in grief the night-tide wears 

All nights that are, and weeping through aU the days that pass.” 

So saying firom the youngling he took his spear of brass, 40 

Who over the stony threshold now stepped with entering feet; 

And unto him would his father Odysseus yield his seat. 

But T elemachus withheld him on his part, and thus he said : 

“ Nay, sit thee down, O stranger! for sure in this our stead 
Another seat shall we get us; and the man is at hand therefor.” 

So he spake, and back went Odysseus, and sat him down as afore; 

But green twigs was the swineherd strewing, and fleeces thereupon. 

And on the same thereafter sat Odysseus’ lovM son. 

Then platters of roasted flesh-meat did the swineherd by them lay. 
Which was of the meat left over from the feast of yester^y, 50 

And bread in the maunds of wicker he hasted to heap up. 

And the wine heart-soothing he mingled within the ivy cup. 

And sat down over against him, Odysseus wondrous of might. 
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So they reached out their hands to the victual that lay before them dight. 

And when of meat and of drink they had done the longing away, 

Then to the goodly swineherd ’gan Telemachus to say: 

“ Father, and whence is the stranger, and whatwise over the sea 

Did the shipmen to Ithaca bring him, and what did they boast them to be? 

For hitherward meseemeth afoot he might not fare.” 

Then thou, O swineherd Eumaeus, didst answer then and there : 6o 

“Yea, son, and to thee full surely a true tale will I tell : 

For he saith of the folk he cometh in Crete the wide that dwell. 

And that he hath been cast in his strayings to men’s cities full many an one. 
Since e’en such is the thread of the doom that the Gods for him have spun. 
But as now from a ship of Thesprotians hath he fled away aland. 

And come to this mine homestead: so I give him into thine hand. 

And do thou to him as thou wiliest: butheboasts him thy bedesman to be.” 

But Telemachus the heedful in this wise answered he : 

“ Eumaeus, this word spoken is a grievous word of thine; 69 

For how may I take this stranger to the house and the hall that is mine? 
For myself, I am but a youngling; nor trust in my hands have I 
To ward me from him who against me would stir up enmity; 

And my mother, the mood within her hangs doubtfully indeed. 
Whether she with me abiding the house and home shall heed. 

And honour the bed of my father, and the fame of the folk and its word; 
Or shall follow him of Achaeans whom she deemeth the worthiest lord 
That in her halls is wooing, and gives gifts most plenteous. 

But now for this same stranger, since he hath come to thine house, 

I shall give him a doak and a kirde that be raiment fair and meet. 

And a two-edged sword moreover, and sandals to his feet, 80 

And will speed him whithersoever his soul will have him fare. 

Or keep him if thou wiliest in the stead and make him cheer; 

And the raiment will I send him, and meat withal from the town. 

That thee and these thy fellows, he may not wear thee down. 

But I will not have him wending where the Wooers’ band abide. 

For with folly of heart do they fere, and most unmeasured pride, 

Lest they fell to and maltreat him, and so bring me sorrow sore; 

Since hard it is to be dealing, one man with many and more. 

In despite of all his valiance; for the stronger side have they.” 
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Then unto him did the goodly toil-stout Odysseus say: 90 

“ O friend, since for me it is lawful to answer yet a word, 

My heart hast thou cleft asunder with this tale that I have heard; 
Whereas ye say that the Wooers such prideful folly plan 
Within thine halls despite thee, and thou such a worshipful man ! 

But say! art thou cowed of thy freewill, or the people everywhere. 

Do they hate thee through the city because God’s voice they hear? 

Or castest thou blame on thy brethren ; on whose help in the warfaring 
A man may well be trusting for as great as the strife may upspring? 

Ah, were I yet in my youth-days, and of such an heart indeed. 

Or were I the son of Odysseus, or himself come back at need 1 00 

From all his many wanderings; since the hope is yet alive; 

Yea then might the stroke of another the head from my body drive. 

But I went to the house of Odysseus, and into Laertes’ hall. 

And made myself the banesman of those Wooers one and all! 

Yea, and even if, one amid many, I there were overcome, 

Yet so to fall were better, and to die in the halls of my home. 

Than such foul deeds for ever to look on with mine eyes. 

The very guests mishandled, and in unseemly wise 
The women-thralls haled roughly about the lovely stead ; 

The wine-casks ever running, and wantons eating bread no 

In waste — and all for nothing; for a deed that shdl not be.” 

Then Telemachus the heedful in this wise answered he: 

“ Yea the tale hereof, O stranger, to thee will I clearly show; 

For the whole folk nowise hates me nor counteth me its foe; 

Nor cast I blame on my brethren, on whose help in the warfaring 
A man may well be trusting, for as great as the strife may upspring. 

For look you, the Son of Cronos gives our race but a single son. 

Arcesius begat Laertes, and had but him alone. 

And his father begat Odysseus, one only son, and he 

Left me in his halls one only — ^and had no joy of me. 120 

And therefore in mine homestead is the foes’ folk manifold: 

Yea all the best of the islands, who rule thereover hold. 

As Dulichium, or Sam6, or Zacynthus’ woody lands. 

Or in Ithaca the craggy have folk beneath their hands, 

All these are wooing my mother, and eating mine house away: 

And she the loathsome wedding doth not utterly gainsay. 
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Nor may make an ending of it, while they eat up house and all, 

And no long time shall pass over ere on me shall their havoc fall. 

But on God’s knees it lieth, all this that is and shall be. 

Now hasten, thou, O father, to the wise Penelope, 1 3c 

And say that back am I gotten from Pylos safe and well : 

But here will I bide ; and the tidings to her alone shalt thou tell. 

And come thy ways back hither, lest thereof some man should know. 
For my bane are a many devising, and manifold is the foe.” 

But his word, O swineherd Eumaeus, thuswise didst thou answer it: 

“ I wot and I heed ; for thou biddest a man not lacking for wit. 

But I prithee tell me of one thing, and speak out straight and clear; 

To that unhappy Laertes shall I go by the way to bea'r 

These tidings? for up to this while, for Odysseus grieving withal. 

He would oversee his acres, and eat and drink in his hall 14c 

With his house-carles, whenso desire should move his mind thereto. 
But from the time when to Pylos thou needs must ship and go. 

Men say that thus it fareth, that he eateth and drinketh no more. 

Nor hath an eye to his acres, but sitteth in sorrow sore. 

In weeping and in wailing, and the flesh from his bones doth wane.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered him again : 

“Woe worth! but though it be grievous, alone must we leave him stiU. 
For if all things by mortals might be chosen after their will, 

Then would I choose my father and his returning day. 

So get back after thy message, nor through the tillage stray 1 5c 

Seeking the man : but natheless thou mayst tell my mother to speed 
Her housewife with all swiftness, yet privily indeed. 

That she the tale may be telling to the elder of the land.” 

He spake, and uproused the swineherd, who took his shoes in his hand 
And unto his feet he bound them and took the townward road. 

But Athene failed not to note him as he went from that abode. 

And drew near, like to a woman both tall and fair to see. 

And deft in goodly working of the weaver’s mystery. 

So manifest unto Odysseus she stood ’gainst the door of the place. 

But T elemachus saw her nowise though she stood before his face ; 1 6c 

For not unto all are the Gods clear-seen in the light of the day. 
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But the dogs and Odysseus beheld her, yet her they did not bay, 

But toward the far side of the booth they shrank away with a whine. 

Then she bent her brows and nodded, and Odysseus noted the sign. 

And forth he went from the chamber to the garth’s high-builded wall. 
And there he stood before her, and to him she spake withal: 

“ O Zeus-bred son of Laertes, Odysseus of many a rede. 

Now speak out the word to thy son, nor hide thou the day and the deed. 
That death and doom for the Wooers ye two at last may frame. 

When ye come your ways to the city and the dwelling great of fame. 1 70 
Nor long shall I be lacking; for I weary for the fight.” 

At the word with her rod all golden Odysseus did she smite. 

And a kirtle and cloak well-washen she did about his breast. 

And fulfilled the might of his body, and his manhood at the best; 

And his cheeks filled out, and the colour grew deep o’er all his skin. 

And deep the beard was waxing and dark about his chin. 

So she wrought, and her ways she wended, and aback to the booth went he. 
And sore his dear son marvelled, and feared that sight to see. 

And in dread his eyes drew from him lest a very God it were ; 

Yet his voice withal he uttered and winged a word to hear : 180 

“ O guest, now art thou another than thou wert before mine eyes. 

And other raiment hast thou, and thy skin wrought otherwise, 

Y ea, thou art a God of the Godfolk who the wide-spread heavens do hold. 
Be kind, that we may give thee well-fashioned gifts of gold 
With the holy rites thou lovest: and spare us now we pray! ” 

But the toil-stout goodly Odysseus in thiswise fell to say: 

“ I am no God ; why then a God of me wilt thou make? 

And yet am I thy fether, whom for thy sorrow’s sake 
So often thou bewailedst, borne down by the wrong of man.” 

So he spake, and his son he kissed, and to earth the tear-drops ran 1 90 

From his cheeks, though up to this while he refrained them steadfastly: 
But Telemachus, for in nowise he trowed him his father to be, 

Again with words made answer, and thuswise fell to say : 
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“Thou art not my father Odysseus; rather some God today 
Befooleth me, that the worser may'be my weeping and woe. 

For this thing a man that dieth could nowise fashion so, 

Or in his mind contrive it; unless some God forsooth 
Encompass him, and give him by his will or eld or youth. 

For an old man clad but foully thou satest here beside, 

Who now to the Gods art likest that hold the heavens the wide.” 200 

But Odysseus of many a rede he answered thus and said : 

“ T elemachus, for that thou seest thy father here in the stead. 

Not overmuch shouldst thou wonder, or stand in all amaze. 

For never another Odysseus shall come unto his place; 

But such as I am, toil-worn, wide- wandering, hither I come 
In the twentieth year of my travail to my fatherland and tny home. 

But all this is the work of Athene, the Driver of the Prey, 

Who maketh me e’en as she willeth, for of might she is, and she may. 
One while like a very beggar, and another while indeed 
Like a fresh young man, whose body is clad in lovely weed ; 210 

For unto the Gods ’tis easy, who hold the heavens the wide, 

To exalt a man of mortals, or abase him on a tide.” 

So he spake and adown he sat him, and Telemachus withal 
Clung round his valiant father, and let the tear-drops fall; 

And so sorely for the weeping did the soul of either yearn 
That each fell a-wailing shrilly; and as ceaseless as the erne. 

Or the crook-clawed gar-fowl crieth, when the country-folk by sleight 
Have carried off their fledgelings ere they be fit for flight. 

So piteously the tear-rain down from their brows did pour: 

And forsooth the sun had sunken upon their weeping sore 220 

If Telemachus had not spoken to his father presently: 

“In what ship, belovM father, did the shipmen o’er the sea 
Unto Ithaca bring thee? Who were they, and whence did they say they 
were come? 

Since afoot and aland meseemeth thou cam’st not hither home? ” 

But the toil-stout valiant Odysseus made answer thereunto : 

“ Forsooth, my child, the story will I tell thee straight and true: 
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’Twas the ship-renowned Phaeacians who brought me here to hand. 

Who ever ferry all men who come unto their land. 

And they brought me amidst of my slumber in a swift ship over the sea. 
And in Ithaca set me adown, and great gifts they gave unto me, 230 
Both of gold and of brass abundance, and of goodly woven weed. 

Which he in the hoUow rock-dens by the Godfolk’s grace and speed; 

And hither I come thrust onward by the lore that Athene knows 
That we may now take counsel, and compass the bane of our foes. 

Now therefore number the Wooers, and tell out their tale to me, 

That I may behold how many and what manner of men they be ; 

And then in my mind unblemished I will ponder the deed to be done. 
And consider if we be able to prevail against them alone, 

We twain without another; or if we must seek us aid.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thereto made answer and said : 240 

“ I have heard of thy fame, O father, and the glory of thy deeds. 

Of thine hands a mighty warrior, and wise of wit and redes ; 

But huge is thy word, and amazement hath seized me. Nay, but nought 
May many men and valiant by two alone be fought. 

For not ten alone are the Wooers; nor are they but twice ten, 

But a many more: thou shalt know it, the number of those men. 

There cometh up out of Dulichium a band of fifty and two. 

Of chosen swains, and with them six house-carles ever go; 

And next of the men of Same are twenty youths and four; 

And there cometh from Zacy nthus of Achaeans another score ; 250' 

And twelve are from Ithaca hereby, and they forsooth of the best : 

And with them is the herald Medon, and the godlike singer blest; 

And therewith two swains of service full deft the victual to dight. 

And if within thine homestead all these we meet in fight 
Thy coming to wreak thee of wrong for us shall be bitter bane. 

Say then if thou mayest bethink thee of a helper good for our gain. 

E’en one who with heart and with soul will bear us warding and aid.” 

Therewith the valiant Odysseus, the toil-stout, answered and said: 

“Yea, of such an one will I tell thee, and hearken thou, and heed. 

If Athene with Zeus the Father be anywise goodYor our need, 260 

Or whether I yet shall bethink me of another warder of bane.” 
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Then Telemachus the heedful he spake, and answered again: 

“Yea, these are valiant helpers of whom thou tellest the tale, 

And aloft in the clouds are they sitting, and their might is of all avail. 
Both over all men of menfolk and the Gods that never die.” 

Then the toil-stout goodly Odysseus he answered presently: 

“Not long shall these be lacking from the mighty battle-din 
When we and the band of the Wooers shall meet my halls within, 

And the play of the might of Ares shall be tried between us there. 

But do thou thyself wend homeward when the daydawn shineth clear, 
Andtheredothoumixandmingle with the Wooers overproud; 271 
And me to the town thereafter shall the swineherd bring on the road. 
Most like to a beggar, wretched and aged by many a year; 

But if me in the house they mishandle, yet in thine heart forbear. 

And refrain the soul within thee, wh'atso of ill I meet. 

Yea, if e’en through the house and outdoors they hale me by the feet. 

Or cast at me to smite me; yet forbear as thou lookest on these. 

And with smooth words rather bid them that they from their folly cease. 
Yet not for all thy speaking shall they hearken thee or heed. 

Since on their heads full swiftly their day of doom doth speed. 280 

Yet another word; and do thou to thine heart’s root lay the thing: 

When Athene rich in counsel the thought to my mind shall bring, 

I shall nod with my head, and straightway, when thou hast heeded me. 
Whatsoever gear of Ares within the hall may be, 

Take all, and lay it together in the nook of the chamber aloft. 

And then unto those the Wooers give gentle words and soft, 

When at last they come to miss them, and thereof they ask thee close : 
‘From out of the smoke have I laid them; for now nought are they like 
unto those 

Which erst, to Troy-town faring, Odysseus left behind, 

Butare marred where the reek of the fire the face of them might find. 290 
And another matter and greater hath Zeus set in my mind withal. 

That ye, when ye are drunken, to strife and wounds may fall 
And befoul the feast and the wooing; for this is said aright. 

That e’en of himself the iron draws on a man to smite.’ 

But two swords and two spearsfor us twain alone shalt thou leave in the hall, 
And two oxhide shields moreover for our hands to wield withal. 

That we may rush on and take them, and Pallas Athene then. 
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And Zeus the all wise of counsel, to their doom shall draw those men. 
And another thing yet will I tell thee, and anigh to thine heart let it be: 

If thou art verily mine, and come of the blood of me, 300 

Then let not anyone hear it that Odysseus is within: 

Let not Laertes know it, or the swineherd word of it win. 

Nor anyone of the house-thralls, nor e’en Penelope; 

For the mind of the women, we only shall know what it may be; 

And some indeed of the men-thralls we yet may try apart. 

Which one of them giveth us worship and honoureth us m his heart. 
And which heeds thee nought and mocks thee; yea, and thou e’en such an 
one! ” 

Then spake again and answered Odysseus’ glorious son : 

“ Father, methinks hereafter thou shalt come to know my mind, 

And no light headlong folly there holding me shalt find ; 310 

But unto us meseemeth this thing shall scarce be good. 

And I bid thee turn it over in thy mind and in thy mood. 

Long while shalt thou weary for little in trying each of these. 

Through the country-side a-wandering, while in thine hall at ease 
Those men thy goods devour, and spare them not a whit. 

Indeed, for the ways of the women, I would have thee look to it 
Which do thine house dishonour, and which be guiltless still. 

But from stead to stead I would not be wending by my will 
To try the men ; though hereafter with this may we deal also. 

If a sign of Zeus the Shielded thou verily dost know.” 3 ^° 

So unto one another such matters did they say ; 

But meanwhile to the Ithacan haven was the good ship come her way 
Which had ferried Telemachus over from Pylos with his men. 

But when to the deep of the haven they were gotten, there and then 
They shoved the swift black ship all high and dry on the shore. 

And the high-heart swains of service aland their weapons bore; 

But to Clytius’ house they carried the gifts full glorious. 

And therewith sent on a henchman unto Odysseus’ house, 

T o Penelope the wiseheart, to tell out all the tale. 

How Telemachus had landed in the field and had bidden them sail 33 ® 
The ship unto the city; lest, soul-possessed by dread. 

The goodly queen in sorrow soft flowing tears should shed. 
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So the henchman and the swineherd they met upon the way, 

The twin on one errand wending, the tale to a woman to say; 

But when at last they were gotten to the house of the holy king. 

The henchman amidst of the handmaids his message straight did bring: 

“ O Queen, thy son belovM is now come home to thee.” 

And therewithal the swineherd stood anigh Penelope, 

And told her all the tidings as her son belovM bade; 

And so when he had spoken, and an end of his errand had made, 340 

He turned him aback to his swine, and left the garths and the halL 

But sore troubled were the Wooers, and downcast of heart withal. 

And out of the house they wended by the garth-wall high and great, 
And thereby adown they sat them and over against the gate. 

And amidst them feU to speaking Eurymachus Polybus’ son : 

“ O friends, a deed that is mighty full boldly hath been done ; 

— ^Telemachus and his wayfare; and we said it should not be. 

So come! a black ship of the goodliest let us shove adown to the sea, 

And gather sea-wont oarsmen, that their swiftest they may wend. 

With the message unto our fellows to come home and make an end.” 

But lo, ere his word was over, the ship Amphinomus saw, 351 

As in ibis place he turned him, to the deep of the haven draw. 

And the folk her sails a-furling and the oars a-handling there; 

So laughing very sweetly he spake to his fellows fair : 

“ Now ye shall not speed the message; for lo they are coming in : 

Either some God hath told them, or they a sight did win 
Of his ship a-slipping by them, and no meeting might there be.” 

So he spake; and they rose up and wended adown to the shore of the sea. 
And the black ship straight did they beach all high and dry on the shore, 
And the high-souled swains of service aland their armour bore, 360 

And they unto thehigh-place went thronging, and none there 
Would they have beside them sitting, whether old or young he were. 

But Antinous son of Eupeithes amidst them speech began : 
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“Out on it! how have the Godfolk from his evils freed this man! 
Daylong on the windy nesses sat the watchers, ever one 
StiU following on the other; and at setting of the sun 
On the land we never rested a night, but sailed the sea. 

In our swift ship ever abiding, till the Holy Dawn should be, 
Telemachus waylaying, till him we might take and slay : 

But some God in meantime took him and led him home away. 3 70 
But for him a woeful ending henceforth let us compass and speed. 

Nor yet let the man escape us; because I deem of our deed 
That while this man is living we shall not accomplish it, 

Since forsooth he hath understanding of counsel and of wit; 

And the people, they no longer be kind to us and sweet. 

Come then, before this youngling shall call on the folk to meet 
In the high-placel for I deem not that he shall let it fall. 

But will presently rise up in wrath, and tell out his tale before all. 

How his utter bane we plotted, though we happed not on his ways ; 

And when our ill deed they have hearkened, see ye if they deal us praise! 
Or rather do us a mischief, and drive us away from our home 381 

And our lands, and unto th^ people of an alien folk shall we come. 

So let us forego him and slay him in the field aloof from the town. 

Or on the way: and his chattels and goods shall be our own. 

Dealt out by lot amongst us ; the while the house and stead 
We shall give unto his mother to hold with the man she shall wed. 

But if this word nothing like you, and it rather be your will 
That he yet shall live and be holding the wealth of his father still. 

Then no longer here assembled let us eat as hitherto 
His happy wealth, but each man from his own hall let him woo, 3 90 

And press on with the gifts of wooing; and thereafter let her wed 
The man that most gifts giveth and thereto by fete is led.” 

So he spake; but all they in silence that word of his did take, 

TiU Amphinomus amidst them took up the word and spake, 

The noble son of Nisus, Aretias’ son the King, 

Who from the isle Dulichium, wheat-rich, grass-flourishing. 

Led on the Wooers, and ever most pleased Penelope 
With happy words; for gifted of goodly redes was he; 

He then, no goodwill lacking, spake there, and fell to say: 
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“ F riends, nowise am I willing T elemachus to slay, 400 

For this is a thing most fearful in a kingly house to kill: 

So first let us seek to the Gods, and ask of their counsel and will; 

And if indeed it pleaseth the doom of Zeus in his might. 

Then forsooth will I hearten you others; yea, and I myself will smite; 
But if the Gods turn firom it, then you I bid refirain! ” 

So Amphinomus spake, and the others of the word he spake were fain. 
And they rose and unto the house of Odysseus did they fare, 

And entering, sat them adown on the polished high-seats there. 

But Penelope the wise-heart she thought another thought. 

To show herself to the Wooers mid their pride unstayed by nought : 410 
For she knew ofher own child’s slaying that was to be in the stead. 

For M edon the henchman had told her, who had heard their counsel said. 
And so with her women beside her to the feast-hall did she fare. 

Then came that glory of Women amidst the feast-hall there, 

And stood up by the door-post of the fair-built high-roofed hall. 

And the gleaming coif was she holding before her cheeks withal. 

So Antinous she chided and spake and named his name: 

“Antinous, forger of bale, pride-holden, of thee is the fame 
That amidst of the Ithacan people thy peers dost thou out-go 
In speech-words and in counsel ; but nowise is it so. 420 

Fool! why art thou patching up bale and bane for T elemachus then? 

And the suppliants nought thou heedest, of whom Zeus bears witness to 
men. 

And to patch up ill for each other is a thing to men accurst. 

Yea, knowest thou not that thy father fled hither a suppliant erst 
In fear of the folk? since forsooth exceeding wroth they were. 

Because with the Taphian sea-thieves the bale of war he bare 
Against the folk Thesprotian, with whom as friends we live ; 

So his slaughter they desired and his heart to rend and rive, 

And withal his goods to devour, a rich enduring store; 

But as then Odysseus refrained them, for all that they longed for it sore. 
And now his house thou eatest in shame, and wooest his wife, 43 1 

And slayest his son, and bringest great bale upon my life. 

Withhold thine hand, I charge thee, and these other men refrain! ” 
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Then Eurymachus Polybus’ son to her made answer again: 

“ O Daughter of Icarius, all-wise Penelope, 

Hold up thine heart, and these things, let them not trouble thee! 

For the man is not, nor shall be, nor yet may be born in the land. 

Who on thy son Telemachus shall ever lay a hand, 

At least while I am living and on earth beholding the sun; 

And this straight out I tell thee, and verily shall it be done, 440 

That his black blood soon should be running adown my battle-spear, 

For the city-waster Odysseus full oft in the days that were 
On his knees would set me, and give me into these hands of mine 
The roasted flesh, and hold to me the cup of the dark-red wine. 
Therefore to me of all men is Telemachus most dear. 

And nowise do I bid him of his death to have a fear; 

At least from these the Wooers; but God’s doom is nought to shun.” 

Thuswise her heart was he cheering while he plotted death for her son. 

But her ways therewith she wended to her gleaming bower aloft. 

And her lord beloved, Odysseus, she wept, till slumber soft 450 

And sweet upon her eyelids Grey-eyed Athene shed. 

Buta-nightunto Odysseus and his son the swineherd sped. 

And came thither ; and their supper were they deftly dighting there. 
Having slain a yearling porker: but Athene drew anear 
And stood beside Odysseus, Laertes’ very son. 

And with her staff did she smite him and his eld withal did on. 

And foul raiment she did on his body, lest his face the swineherd should 
see. 

And should know him for what he was, and unto Penelope 
Should hasten to bring the tidings, nor hold it hid in his heart. 

But Telemachus unto him first spake a word for his part: 460 

“Thou art come, O good Eumaeus; what news in the town is told? 

Are they yet come in from the ambush, the W ooers over-bold ? 

Or lie they yet a-lurking my goings to waylay? ” 

Then thou, O swineherd Eumaeus, thuswise didst answer and say: 

“No matter of mine I deemed it of such things to seek and ask 
• R2 
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As I went up toward the city, for my mind had set me the task 

In haste to give my message and my way back hither to get : 

But thy fellows’ swift-foot herald, a speeder of errands, I met, 

Who the word unto thy mother before me there did bring. 

And another matter I wot of ; for mine eyes beheld the thing. 470 

I saw as I was a-wending whereas above the town 
The ridge Hermaean lieth, a swift ship coming down 
Our haven; and a many the men aboard her were. 

And of bucklers was her burden, and good store of the two-tyned spear. 
And that will be they, I bethought me. — Yet nought I know at all.” 

So he spake; and the holy might of Telemachus smiled withal. 

And he cast his eyes on his father; but the swineherd’s eyes did he shun. 

So their meat they dighted, and feasted now all their toil was done. 

And nought their souls were lacking of the equal feast and fain ; 

But when the longing for meat and for drink at last they have slain 480 
Then they of the bed bethink them, and the gift of sleep they gain. 

BOOK XVII 
THE ARGUMENT 

TELEMACHUS GOETH TO THE TOWN AND TEL- 
LETH OF HIMSELF TO HIS MOTHER. EUMiEUS 
BRINGETH ODYSSEUS TO HIS OWN HOUSE, WHICH 
HE ENTERETH ALONE IN THE LIKENESS OF A BEG- 
GAR; HE BEGGETH BROKEN VICTUAL THEREIN, 
AND IS EVILLY ENTREATED BY ANTINOUS. 

B ut when theMother of Morning, Rose-fingered Day-dawn, shone. 
Then Telemachus, beloved, godlike Odysseus’ son. 

His sandals fairly feshioned bound underneath his feet, 

And he took a mighty war-spear for his own hand shapen meet, 

As townward he turned,.and, going to the swineherd, thus spake he; 

“ Father, I go to the city that my mother may look on me; 

For I deem that ere she behold me she will cease not to lament. 

Nor stay her woeful wailing with tearful weeping blent. 

But, for this.guest unhappy, a charge on thee I lay. 
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That thou lead him adown to the city that he may beg and pray, i o 
And earn him a meal; and whoso hath will shall give him there 
The morsel of bread and the cup; but for me I may not bear 
All manner of men to uphold them, for sore trouble weigheth on me; 
And ifwroth thereat be the stranger, then more grievous to him shall it be ; 
But verily on my part of speaking the truth am I fain.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede he spake and answered again : 

“ O friend, and I myself to be stayed here nowise yearn; 

For handier ’tis for a beggar his meat by begging to earn 

In the town than afield; and whoso hath wiU thereto, let him give! 

I am nought of an age meseemeth by field and fold to live 20 

In all wise heeding a master, who biddeth me to and fro: 

Go then, and this man shall lead me as thou biddest him to do 
When I am warmed by the fire, and hot is waxen the sun. 

For exceeding ill is my raiment, and I fear lest I be undone 
By the morning rime; and the town is afer oiff as ye say.” 

So he spake; and Telemachus thereon from the homestead went on his 
way, 

W ith brisk feet hastening onward as ill for the W ooers he sowed ; 

But when he was come to the houses of that well-builded abode, 

’Gainst a tail-shafted piUar he leaned his battle-spear, 

And he himself strode over the stony threshold there. 30 

But the nurse, e’en Eurydea, beheld him first of all 
As the fleecy fells she was spreading o’er the painted seats of the hall. 
And weeping went straight toward him ; and the other maids thereto 
Of Odysseus hardy-hearted all round about him drew. 

And they kissed him and caressed him, his shoulders and his head. 

Then Penelope the wise-heart from her chamber forth she sped. 

Like to golden Aphrodite or Artemis the feir. 

And she cast her arms amidst weeping round her son beloved and dear; 
And therewithal she kissed him, his head and his lovely eyes. 

And ever she moaned about him as she spake the word that flies : 40 

“ Thou art come, sweet light of mine eyen ! and I, I said of thee. 

That I never again should behold thee when thou sailedst privily 
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In my despite unto Pylos, of thy lov^d father to hear. 

Come, tell me what was the sight that thou haddest of him there.” 

But Telemachus the heedful made answer for his part: 

“Wake not my grief, O mother, and harry not my heart 
Within my breast, who but hardly from the bitter bane have won. 

But wash thy body with water, and fresh raiment do thereon. 

And unto thine upper chamber with these thy women go. 

For the gifts an hundred-folded, full told, the vows to do 50 

To all Gods; that Zeus may grant it that the wreaking-day may come. 
But I will go forth to the High-Place to bid a stranger home, 

Who as I journeyed hither came with me over-sea ; 

But him did I send forward with my godlike company. 

Giving charge unto Piraeus with him to his house to go, 

And cherish him in honour till I might come thereto.” 

So he spake, and with her abided wingless the word he said. 

And she washed her body with water, and thereon fresh raiment laid; 
And to all the Gods she promised gifts an hundredfold to do. 

Full tale, if the day of wreaking Zeus yet would bring thereto. 60 

But Telemachus turned him, and thence from the hall of the stead strode 
out. 

With his spear in his hand, and followed by two hounds full fleet of foot; 
And Athene shed upon him a holy, wondrous grace. 

So that all the people marvelled that he happed on in the place. 

But thereabout were gathered those Wooers high of fame, 

W ith good words in their mouths ; but evil in the deep of their hearts did 
they frame; 

So from their crowd he drew him, and the great entanglement, 

And where Mentor and Antiphus sat, and Halitherses, he went, 

Since his father’s friends had they been from old time and the early days : 
So he sat him adown by these men, and they asked him of all his ways. 

But to them drew near Pirjeus, spear-femous lord, who led 7 1 

His guest throughout the city unto the meeting-stead; 

Nor long aloof from his guest was Telemachus, but drew near; 

Unto whom thus spake Piraeus a word for him to hear: 
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“Telemachus, bid the women unto my house to wend. 

That the gifts of Menelaus to thee I straight may send.” 

But Telemachus the heedful he answered him and spake: 

“ Piraeus, nay: for we know not what turn the thing may take, 

If the haughty W ooers should slay me by stealth within my hall, 7 9 

And should deal out the goods of my father, and my chattels one and 
Then better that thou have them, and use them, than one of these. 

But if of the seed of their deathday and their doom I may reap the increase. 
Then to me, made glad in my house, shalt thou bring them glad on a day. ’ ’ 

So saying he led to the homestead the stranger worn by the way; 

But when to the place well budded and into the hall they win. 

They cast their cloaks on the benches and the high-seats therewithm. 
And wend to the well-smoothed bath-vats, and wash their bodies there. 
But when the maids had washed them, and with oil had sleeked them fair. 
Good cloaks they did upon them, and kirtles therewithal. 

And they went their ways from the bath-vats, and sat down in the seats of 
the hall. 90 

And the water for washing the hands thereto the maiden bore 
In a goodly golden ewer o’er a silver bowl to pour; 

And the table polished smoothly beside them there she spread; 

And thereto the reverend goodwife bare in and set the bread. 

And made them cheer of the dainties that were to hand withal. 

But his mother sat over against him by the doorpost of the hall, 

’Gainst the high-seat leaning, and twining the distaff fine and fair: 

So they reached out their hands to the victual that lay before them there. 

But when the desire for meat and for drink they had done away. 

Then Penelope the wise-heart began to speak and say : 1 00 

“ Telemachus, unto my chamber Soft now will I go 
And he on the bed that knoweth the wailing of my woe. 

With many a tear bewatered since the day Odysseus fared 
With Atreus’ sons to Ilios. For neither hast thou dared. 

Before the Wooers get them unto the house, to tell 

True tale of thy father’s homefare, if thereof thou knowest well.” 

Then Telemachus the heedful he answered and ’gan say : 
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“ The truth will I tell thee, O mother, as plainly as I may : 

To Pylos unto Nestor the folk-herd did we come, 

And he took me unto guesting in the high-built hall of his home, 1 1 o 

And cherished me kind and closely as a father might his son 
New come from other countries : so did that kingly one 
Amidst his sons renowned heed me carefully and well. 

But he of the toilworn Odysseus had never a tale to tell. 

Nor dead nor alive: nor of any on earth had he hearkened a word. 

But unto the’Son of Atreus, Menelaus spear-famed lord, 

He sent me away with horses, and a jointed well-wrought car; 

And there saw I Argive Helen, for whom such toils of war 
On the Argives and the Trojans the will of God did lay. 

And then asked me Menelaus, loud-voiced in the battle-play, 1 20 
What need had brought me thither to Lacedaemon divine ; 

And therewith I told him truly straight out that tale of mine. 

And therewithal he answered, and thus in words he said : 

“ ‘ Hah, surely are they minded to lay them adown in the bed 
Of a man that is a great-heart, and they the puny men : 

As when a hind hath been laying in a mighty lion’s den. 

Her fawns new born, yet suckling, and pasturing then doth pass 
O’er the slopes and the dales of the mountains all plentiful of grass: 

But in a while thereafter he cometh aback to his lair, 

And the doom of death unseemly on those twain he layeth there : 1 30 

E’en so the death unseemly on these men shall Odysseus bring. 

Would to Father Zeus and Athene, and would to Apollo the king, 

That, being as he was in Lesbos well-budded on a day. 

When he rose against Philomeleides to strive in the wrestling-play, 

And heavily threw him, rejoicing Achasan men thereby — 

Ah, might he, e’en such as he was, meet that Wooers’ company. 

Then were they fleeting-fated and bitterly wedded indeed. 

But of that whereof thou seekest, and askest me at need. 

Nought crooked shall I tell thee, and in nought shall I cozen thee. 

But all that the Elder told me, the soothfast Wight of the Sea, 1 40 

No word thereof will I hide it, or aught from thee withhold. 

He said that he saw thy father mid stark grief manifold 
In the halls of the Nymph Calypso, who held him in her home 
Perforce, that no might had he to his fatherland to come. 
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For no oar-dight ships were with him, nor any folk had he, 

E’en such as might speed him homeward o’er the broad back of the sea.’ 

“Then Atreus’ son, Menelaus spear-famed, spake words like these. 

And these things I did and departed, and the Deathless sent me a breeze, 
And swiftly sped me homeward to my fatherland the dear.” 

So he spake, and the soul of his mother within her breast did stir ; 1 50 

But godlike Theoclymenus to them the word ’gan speed: 
“Beworshipped wife of Odysseus Laertes’ very seed! 

Forsooth he wotteth not clearly ; but my word, give heed to it! 

For all sooth will I foretell thee, nor hide from thee one whit; 

Zeus, God of the Gods, bear witness, and this table of the guest. 

And this hearth of the blameless Odysseus whereto I am come to my rest. 
That even now is Odysseus within his fatherland. 

Sitting or wending, with tidings of these evil deeds to hand, 

And the bane of all the Wooers is he planting to flourish and grow. 

This I saw in the fowl-flight’s token, as I sat awhile ago 1 60 

On the well-decked ship, and declared it for Telemachus to heed.” 

Then Penelope the wise-heart a word to him did speed: 

“Ah, stranger, and well were it if thy word accomplished were! 

Then wouldst thou wot of my kindness, and my many gifts and fair; 

And whosoever met thee, a happy man should hail.” 

Thus one unto the other they gave and took the tale. 

But before the hall of Odysseus meanwhile the Wooers were. 

And with the quoits made merry, and with casting of the spear. 

Upon the fashioned pavement where they used to show their pride. 

But now when it was supper, and up from the country-side 170 

All round the flocks came, driven by those whose wont it was. 

Then unto them spake Medon, who to them all did pass 

As the handiest of all henchmen, and with them at the board would be: 

“ O youths, ye have now been merry with the strife and mastery. 

So unto the house now wend you, and dight the banqueting. 

For supper in due season is nought so iU a thing.” 
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So he spake, and his word they hearkened and wended on their way, 

But when they came to the homestead, where builded well it lay. 

They cast their cloaks on the benches and the high-seats of the hall. 

And the great sheep fell to slaying, and the fatted goats withal, 1 8o 

And the sleek swine : yea, and a heifer of the herd they slaughtered there. 
Their feast thereby to furnish. 

But meanwhile busked them to fare 
From the field to the town Odysseus, and that most goodly herd. 

And therewith the leader of menfolk, Eumaeus, took up the word: 

O guest, since today on the wending to the town thou hast set thine heart, 
And the master biddeth, so be it: albeit for my part 
At home I fain had left thee the field and the fold to guard; 

But I worship him, and I fear him lest he chide me afterward ; 

And forsooth the blame of the master is a grievous thing to bear. 

But come now and let us be going, for late the day doth wear, 1 90 

And soon shalt thou find it chilly toward the birth of the eventide.” 

But the many-wiled Odysseus made answer on his side: 

“ 1 know it, and I note it, thou biddest a man of wit; 

So wend we; and lead thou the way throughout, for thou knowest it. 
But if thou hast cut some cudgel, then give me the same, I pray. 

That I lean me thereon, for thou saidest that slippery was the way.” 

He spake, and about his shoulders the foul scrip did he sling. 

That was but a bunch of tatters hung on to a twisted string; 

And withal Eumaeus gave him a staff cut after his mind. 

And the twain passed on; and the herdsmen and the hounds were left 
behind 

T o guard the stead : but Eumaeus led on the King to the town ; 201 

And like to a wretched beggar, a staff-carle, is he grown. 

And woeful is the raiment that the body of him hath. 

But now whereas they wend them adown the rugged path, 

Anigh to the town, they come on the fountain flowing fair. 

Wrought so by men; and the townsfolk do draw their water there. 

And Ithacus, and Meritus, and Polyctor wrought it out: 

There the water-nourished poplars make a grove all round about, 
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In a ring around it standing, and the fresh cold waters fell 
From the rocks above, and an altar of the Nymphs is built o’er all. 210 
And ever the folk wayfaring make their offerings thereupon. 

Thereby as now did meet them Melanthius, Dolius’ son. 

Driving his goats, and the flower of all the flock they were. 

Unto the Wooers’ banquet, and two herdsmen followed him there; 

And he saw them, and fell a-chiding, and spake in unseemly wise. 

With big words fiercely stirring Odysseus’ heart to arise: 

“Yea, yea! and thus full surely the base man leadeth the base. 

And the like to the like God bringeth : where then, to what a place 
Dost thou, O hapless swineherd, lead this hungry wallowing beast, 

This grievous gangrel beggar, this spoiler of the feast? 220 

Who shouldering many a doorpost a-begging there will stand, 

And seek reward of the morsel, and not of the bowl nor the brand; 

But if unto me thou wouldst give him to guard my stead and stall. 

To sweep out the folds and to carry to the kids their twigs withal. 

There then the wheya-drinking he might get him a sturdy thigh. 

But since ill deeds he is learned in, the toil he will not try. 

Nor the work afield; but rather midst the folk will he cower still. 

And ever be craving somewhat his ravening maw to fill. 

But now a thing will I tell thee which shall come to pass one day. 

If to the house of Odysseus the godlike he cometh his way, 230 

About his head shall the footstools from the hands of men fly fest. 

And his ribs shall wear out a many as about the house they cast.” 

So saying, in his folly a kick on his haunch he gave 

Ashe passed him by : yet in nowise the King from the path he drave. 

Who steadfast there abided: but the thought did Odysseus weigh. 
Whether he with his club on-felling the life of him should slay. 

Or to earth should dash him headlong, having lifted him up in his place: 
But his wrath he withheld and forbore him. Then the swineherd looked in 
his face 

And chid him, and hove up his hands, and prayed a mighty prayer: 

“ O Nymphs of the wells, Zeus’ Daughters, if on thine altars here 240 
Hath Odysseus folded the buttocks in fet for the altar fire. 

And hath offered of lambs or of kids, fulfil ye now my desire! 
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May that man at last come hither by God to usward brought! 

Then quickly thy vain-glory would he scatter unto nought 
Which thou in thy pride upholdest, as thou wanderest to and fro 
Through the town. Yea, evil shepherds, the sheep they soon undo.” 

But Melanthius the goatherd made answer to his tale: 

“ Gods-help ! what a word he sayeth, this dog well-learned in bale 1 
Him on the black ship well-decked belike on a day shall I take 
Aloof from the Ithacan land, that much living for me he may make. 250 
Might but silver-bowed Apollo smite Telemachus today 
In his halls, or ’neath the Wooers his life as surely lay. 

As the homefaring day of Odysseus aloof is dead and gone!” 

So saying there he left them, but slowly wending on. 

But himself he hastened, and quickly to the house of the King he gat, 
And hied him in, and withinward amidst of the Wooers sat: 

In fece of Eurymachus sat he, for he was his friend above all. 

And his share of the flesh those brought him who were serving in the hall, 
And thereto the reverend housewife the bread for his eating bare. 

But Odysseus and the swineherd now drew exceeding near; 260 

And on the road they stayed them, for about them came along 
The voice of the hollow lyre, as Phemius sent forth the song. 

Then Odysseus caught the swineherd by the hand and spake out there: 

“Eumaeus, this is the house of Odysseus, the dwelling fair; 

And ’twere easy to see and to mark, yea e’en midst many an one. 

There chamber riseth on chamber, and the garth is defdy done 
With a wall, and all embattled, and every double door 
Is well fenced from the foeman; no man could win it by war. 

And a many men meseemeth therein are feasting well. 

For the savour of fat goeth upward, and the lyre her tale doth tell, 2 70 
E’en she whom the God ordaineth for the feast’s own sister feir.” 

Then thou, O swineherd Eumapus, didst speak and answer there: 

“ Thou art right, and herein, as ever, thou art of those that know : 

But let us now take counsel how all is like to go. 

Either be first to enter the well-built house and feir. 
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And mingle with the Wooers, and I will abide thee here: 

Or if thou wilt, abide here, and forth before will L 

But no long while be lingering, lest some one thee espy 

And drive thee off or smite thee : lay now these things to heart.” 

But the toil-stout goodly Odysseus thus answered on his part : 280 

“ I know and I note ; thou biddest a man that hath wit to know. 

Do thou go on before me, and I will abide while ye go. 

Forsooth in stripes and in peltings I am not unlearned today. 

For I have a heart that is hardy, and have borne many griefs by the way. 
Of the waves of the sea and of battle ; and let this be numbered with those ; 
Since forsooth the ravening belly may not be hidden close, 

The forger of bale, that giveth to menfolk many an ill. 

For whose sake the ships well thwarted will men array them still. 

To carry woe for the hapless o’er the sea unharvested.” 

But while each unto the other such things as this they said, 290 

Lo a hound his head was uplifting and pricking his ears as he lay. 

E’en Argus, the hound of Odysseus, whom he bred in the earlier day; 

But no joy of him had he gotten ere to Ilios’ holy land 

He went. In days aforetime would the young men take him in hand, 

The goats of the wold and the roe-deer and the hares to follow fast. 

But aloof had been his master, and there he lay outcast 
Amongst the dung of oxen and of mules, whereof there lay 
A plenty about the garth-gate till folk should have it away. 

The thralls of the lord Odysseus, to dung his acres wide. 

There then did the woodhound Argus all full of ticks abide; 300 

But now so soon as he noted Odysseus drawing anear 
He wagged his tail, and fawning he laid down either ear, 

But had no might to drag him nigher from where he lay 
To his master, who beheld him and wiped a tear away 
That he lightly hid from Eumasus, unto whom he spake and said: 

“Eumasus, much I marvel at the dog on the dung-heap laid; 

Fair-shapen is his body, but nought I know indeed 
If unto this his feirness he hath had good running speed. 

Or is but like unto some; men’s table-dogs I mean. 

Which but because of their fairness lords cherish to be seen.” 


310 
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Then thou, O swineherd Eumaeus, didst speak and answer thus : 

“ Yea, this is the hound of the man that hath died aloof from us ; 

And if yet to do and to look on he were even such an one 
As Odysseus left behind him when to Troy he gat him gone. 

Then wouldest thou wonder beholding his speed and hardihood. 

For no monster that he followed through the depths of the tangled wood 
Would he blench from, and well he wotted of their trail and where it led. 
But now ill he hath, since his master in an alien land is dead, 

And no care of him have the women, that are heedless here and light ; 
Since thralls whenso they are missing their masters’ rule and might 320 
No longer are they willing to do the thing that should be; 

For Zeus the loud-voiced taketh half a man’s valiancy 
Whenso the day of thraldom hath hold of him at last.” 

So saying into the homestead of the happy place he passed, 

And straight to the hall he wended mid the Wooers overbold. 

But the murky doom of the death-day of Argus now took hold 
When he had looked on Odysseus in this the twentieth year. 

But Telemachus the godlike, the first of all men there. 

Saw the swineherd come through the house, and he nodded to him 
straightway. 

And called him ; who looked around him and took a bench that lay 330 
Near-hand, and thereon the carver was wont to sit withal, 

Dealing much flesh to the Wooers as they feasted in the hall. 

This then to Telemachus’ table as now Eumaeus drew, 

And thereon sat over against him, and the henchman came thereto. 

And took and dealt him his share, and bread from the basket withal. 

But hard on his heels was Odysseus, and he entered his house and his hall 
Most like to a wretched beggar, and a staff-carle bent and old. 

And woeful was the raiment that his body did enfold. 

There he sat on the ashen threshold within the feast-hall’s door, 

Leaned against a cypress pillar, which the wright in days of yore 340 

Had smoothed by dint of cunning and straightened by the line. 

Then Telemachus called to Eumaeus, and spake to the herder of swine 
When a whole loaf he had taken from out the basket fair, 
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And of the flesh moreover as much as his hands might bear: 

“Go take and give to the stranger, and bid him now to wend 
From Wooer unto Wooer, and beg from end to end. 

For nothing good, meseemeth, to a needy man is shame.” 

So the swineherd when he had hearkened straight unto Odysseus came. 
And standing close anighhim a wingM word spake he: 

“ T elemachus giveth thee this, O guest, and biddeth thee 350 

To beg of all the Wooers, and from end to end to speed, 

For he saith that shame avails not the man that lives by bede.” 

Then the many-wiled Odysseus he spake and answered again : 

“ King Zeus, Telemachus make me a happy man of men! 

And may all things befall him as his soul would have them to be!” 

So he spake, and in both hands took it, and set it presently 
Before his feet and laid it on the scrip, that ugly thing; 

And he ate the while the minstrel in the hall ceased not to sing. 

But when his meat was ended and the holy singing ceased. 

And uprose the din of the Wooers throughout the hall of feast, 360 

Then Athene stood by Odysseus, Laertes’ son of yore. 

And egged him on of the Wooers to gather cakes good store. 

That he might know the righteous from the reckless midst of these ; 
Albeit no man among them from his bane would she release. 

So on from the right he started, and forth his hand did he hold 
To each man there, as he had been a beggar from of old; 

And they had compassion and gave him, and wondered at him there. 
And were asking of each other what the man, and whence he were. 

Then spake to them Melanthius, who the goatherd long had been : 

“ Hearken to me, O W ooers of our most renownM Queen, 3 70 

Concerning this man, for I saw him but a little while ago; 

And forsooth it was the swineherd that hath led him hereunto. 

But himself I know not clearly nor of whom he boasts him to be.” 

So he spake; but Antinous thereon chid the swineherd, and quoth he: 

“ O thou most ill-famed swineherd, why broughtst thou this man to the 
town? 

Have we nought enough of bedesmen that wander up and down. 
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And grievous irksome beggars, the spoil-feasts of the land? 

And deemest thou this so gainful that they gather here their band, 

And eat up thymaster’s life-store, that him too for a guest ye must take? ” 

Thereon Eumaeus the swineherd in this wise answered and spake: 380 
“ Antinous, though thou be noble, yet ye say things nothing fair. 

For who would a guest be bidding, when himself from otherwhere 
He cometh: save he should happen on a craftsman of the folk 
As a seer, or a healer of sickness, or a woodwright deft of stroke? 

Yea, or a holy singer, whose song shall please us well? 

For welcome are these to all men on the limitless earth that dwell. 

But none would bid a beggar himself to waste and wear. 

Yet hard art thou for ever amidst these W ooers here 
To thehomemen of Odysseus, and to me the most of all. 

Though I heed not, while yet with the living within this house and hall 
Dwell Telemachus the godlike and the sage Penelope.” 39 1 

Him then T elemachus answered, and in this wise spake he : 

“Nay, peace! nor answer this man with many words I pray. 

*Tis the wont of Antinous ever the strife on us to lay 

With bitter words; and the others to like things oft hath he stirred.” 

So he spake and to Antinous put forth a winged word: 

“Thou carest for me, Antinous, as a fether cares for a son! 

Since thou biddest bid the guest here with a hard word to begone 
From out of the house and the hall; and may God forbid it to be! 

Take somewhat and give him 1 1 grudge not, nay rather I pray it thee. 
And herein heed not my mother, nor any within the house 401 

Of the thralls or any other of Odysseus the glorious ! 

Yet within thy breast meseemeth no such a thought there came; 

Yea, rather than give to another thyself wouldst thou eat the same.” 

So therewithal Antinous he saith and answereth now: 

“Telemachus, wordy, unbridled in anger! and what sayest thou? 

If all the Wooers should give him a gift as bounteous 
As I, for three months henceforward should we stave him off from the 
house.” 
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And he took up and showed a footstool which lay ’neath the table there. 
Whereon he was wont to be resting his feet the sleek and fair; 410 
But gifts gave all the others, and with flesh and bread good store 
They filled his scrip ; and Odysseus would get him back once more 
To the threshold, there to be tasting of the gifts of the Achaean lords: 
But he stayed him by Antinous and spake in such-like words: 

“ Give, friend! since thou nowise seemest of Achseans in this hall 
To be the worst : nay, rather the best and the king of all. 

So thou forsooth shouldest give me a greater deal of bread. 

That I the fame of thy bounty o’er the boundless earth may spread. 

For I indeed aforetime midst men a house did have; 

And rich was I and happy, and oft to the wanderer gave, 420 

Whatso he were, and what errand to my homestead drew him anigh. 
And thralls had I out of number, and all other things whereby 
Men hold a plenteous living and rich are held to be; 

But Zeus the Son of Cronos he wiUed the waste of me : 

For with wide- wandering sea-thieves he sent me forth to go 
A long road unto Egypt, that my life he might undo. 

So in the River of Egypt my shapen ships I stayed. 

And there my trusty fellows e’en one and all I bade 
That they by the ships should be biding and draw them up aland : 42 9 

And the watchers I bade to betake them to the heights and there to stand. 
But they yielded to fierce folly, and went after the lusts of their might; 
The fair fields of the men of Egypt they fell to wasting forthright. 

And they drave away their women and their children, and thereby 
The men they slew: but quickly to the city came the cry. 

And men heard the shout and gathered when the day-dawn shone again. 
And the footmen and the horsemen were over all the plain. 

And the light of brass a-flashing; and Zeus the thunder-glad 
Cast in fear amidst of my fellows, and no heart any had 
To outface the host in battle, for the bale all round us drew. 

There many a man of my fellows with the whetted brass they slew, 440 
And some dive they led them to toil as thralls in need; 

But me to a guest that happed there they gave to Cyprus to lead. 

E’en Dmetor, son of lasus, in Cyprus rich and great. 

And thence now come I hither bearing my sorrows’ weight.” 


XI11.S 
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Him then Antinous answered, and spake unto him thus : 

“What God this plague, this mar-feast, hath hither sent to us? 

Stand dear! stand out amidmost, aloof from my board and me! 

Lest thou come to a bitter Egypt and a Cyprus ill for thee. 

Thou shameless among beggars! thou sturdy one to stand 

And in turn to beg from all men, and they give thee out of hand, 450 

Reckless and nought dose-fisted, nor knowing any ruth 

In bestowing the wealth of another: when much lies by each forsooth.” 

But to him the wily Odysseus thus spake as he drew aback: 

“Woe worth! that thou with thy frirness the mind of wit shouldest lack, 
Not a grain of salt hadst thou given in thine house to the wanderer, 

Who now in another’s sitting hast no heart to take from the cheer 
A crust of bread to give me; and abundance by thee lies.” 

But the wrath the more for his speaking in Antinous’ heart did arise. 
And therewith scowling upon him a winged word he spake: 

“ Now deem I that nought happy thy way through the house shalt thou 
make 460 

As thou goest aback, since forsooth thou babblest blame in the hall.” 

Then hecaught up the stool and cast it, and struck his right shoulder withal 
At the nethermost part of the back: yet stark he stood, rockfast. 

And nothing there he tottered for all Antinous’ cast; 

But in silence his head he nodded, in his deep heart deeming of ill. 

So he sat down again on the threshold, and the scrip that had gotten its 
fill 

He took and spake to the Wooers, as there he set it down : 

“Hearken to me, O Wooers of the Queen of great renown. 

While I speak what the heart in my bosom is Wdding me now tell out: 
Nothing there is of anguish, and nought is the trouble no doubt 470 

When a man is smitten a-warring, and about his goods is the fight. 
Whether it be o’er the oxen, or the sheep-flock woolly white. 

But me hath Antinous smitten for my miserable maw. 

The ravening thing that such evil on the folk of men doth draw. 

But if there be Gods and Wreakers of them that beg their bread. 

Then may Antinous hap on death’s ending ere he wed.” 
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But to him then spake Antinous, the lord Eupeithes’ son: 

“ Eat thou and be quiet, O stranger, or otherwhere begone, 

Lest handand footthrough the homestead the young men thee shall hale, 
And strip the skin from off thee, for thy tongue that telleth of bale.” 480 

So he spake ; but great wrath gathered about them at his words, 

And thus would one be saying of those high-hearted lords : 

“Antinous, ill thou diddest, the wretched guest to smite, 

And if God yet dweUeth in heaven, then doomed art thou outright. 

Yea, too, the Gods in the likeness of guests from far away, 

Since all-wise are they shapen, through men’s cities oft will stray. 

And look on the wrong and well-doing that midst of men are wrought.” 

In thuswise spake the Wooers, but their words he heeded nought. 

But Telemachus, great in his heart grew the grief for the smitten man, 
And therewith from under his eyelids adown the teardrops ran, 490 
And he shook his head in silence, and bale in his heart did brood. 

But hereof moreover hearkened Penelope wise of mood. 

How the man in her halls had been smitten, and she spake to her maids 
forthright: 

“ May Apollo, the glory of bowmen, thee too Antinous smite!” 

But Eurynome the goodwife a word thereto she said : 

“Yea, if our prayers’ fulfilment might anywise be sped, 

Not one of these should come to the fair-throned Dawn of Day.” 

Then Penelope the prudent thuswise thereto did say : 

“Yea, nurse, all these are hateful, since they devise but ill. 

But Antinous, he seemeth to the Black Doom likest still. 5C0 

Lo you, a hapless stranger, a-begging at men’s hands. 

Strays through the house, since suchwise his utter lack commands. 

And his scrip were the others filling, and giving to the wight, ^ 

While he his back and shoulder with the footstool needs must smite.” 

So, sitting in her chamber to her women thus she spake. 

While Odysseus the most goodly in the haU his meal did make. 

But she called to the goodly swineherd, and him she spake unto : 

Sdi 
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“ Hither now, O good Eumaeus! to the guest with the bidding go 
To come hither, that I may hail him, and ask of him a word. 

If he perchance of Odysseus toil-laden may have heard, 510 

Or seen him with eyes, for meseemeth he hath wanderedby many a way.” 

Then thou, O swineherd Eumaeus, didst answer her and say: 

“Ah, Queen, and if those Achaeans would hold their peace awhile. 

And he might speak, full surely thine heart should he beguile; 

F or three nights at my booth I held him, and three days I kept him at home. 
And first from a ship a-fleeing unto meward did he come. 

But the tale of all his sorrows not yet to an end hath he brought. 

— Lo,asa man looks on a minstrel, and a man whom the Gods have taught. 
And sweet are the words of his singing, and therefor mortals long, 

And ceaseless him would they hearken whenever he wakeneth the song; 
E’en so did this man soothe me as he sat in the stead with me ; 521 

And the house-friend of Odysseus he tells himself to be. 

In Crete erewhile a dweller, whence cometh Minos’ race. 

Who now with woe beladen, drifting from place to place. 

Is come here; and he saith he hath tidings of Odysseus alive and anigh 
In the fat land of Thesprotians, and stands by it steadfastly ; 

And how that abundant treasure he hath for his home and his stead.” 

But Penelope the heart-wise to him made answer and said: 

“ Go call him, that he may tell it to me e’en face to face: 

But for these let them sit merry about the doors of the place, 530 

Or up and down through the chambers, since with their hearts ’tis weU! 
For untouched the gear is lying in the halls where they should dwell, 
Sweet wine and bread, and their homemen they live upon all this. 

While they our house are haunting all days, and no day there is 
But they slaughter the sheep and the oxen, and the fetted goats of the 
stead. 

And there they hold the revel, and drink the wine dark-red 
In wanton wise: wealth waneth, and no man now we have. 

E’en such as was Odysseus, the bane from the house to stave. 

Ah, were but Odysseus come, to his fatherland would he haste! 

Soon then with his son would he wreak him on these men and their wrong 
and their waste.” 540 
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As she spake did Telemachus sneeze a great sneeze, and through the hall 
It rang with a terrible sound, and Penelope laughed withal, 

And straightway unto Eumseus she set a word on the wing : 

“ Go, speed thee, Eumaeus, and call him, and the guest before me bring. 
What ! heedest thou not how my son hath sneezed to all words that I said ? 
So the death of all these Wooers shall not be a thing unsped, 

Nor shall any thereof escape it, his death and his doomful day. 

But one thing now do I tell thee, and the same to thy heart do thou lay, 
Whenas I shall wot of this man that he speaketh all truth indeed, 

I will do on him cloak and kirtle and fair shall be that weed.” 55 ° 

So she spake, and the swineherd hearkened and on his errand went. 

And standing anigh to Odysseus a winged word he sent : 

“ O thou, my guest and father, the wise Penelope, 

Telemachus’ mother, calleth; for her heart will have it to be 
That she ask some tale of her husband despite the weight of her woe; 

And if of thy soothfast telling she come hereafter to know 

She shall do on thee cloak and kirtle, whereof thou art most in need. 

So begging thy bread midst the people thy belly shalt thou feed. 

And they shall ^ve unto thee whose hearts thereof be fein.” 

Then the toil-stout goodly Odysseus thuswise he answered again : 5 60 

“Eumaeus, e’en now straightway to the wise Penelope, 

The Daughter of Icarius, would I tell all things as they be. 

For true tale of him am I wotting, and we twain have borne one toil: 

But this fierce folk of the Wooers, full sore I fear their broil, 

For the pride of them and their riot to the iron heaven doth fare. 

And look you, when he smote me and gave me grief to bear. 

As about the house I wended and doing hurt to none, 

Telemachus did not save me, nor he, nor anyone. 

So Penelope go bid ye in the hall to tarry as yet, 

For aU that she may be eager, until that the sun be set, 5 7 ° 

And then let her ask of the day of her husband’s coming aback. 

When she by the fire hath set me; for my raiment’s woeful lack 
Thereof full well thouwottest, since thee didifirst beseech. 

So he spake, and departed the swineherd, having hearkened the word of 
his speech; 
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But as he went over the threshold unto him Penelope spake: 

“Thou bringest him not? What matter doth the mind of this beggar-man 
make? 

Doth he fear some man out of measure, or is he shamefast still, 

About the house as he wendeth? Shame fitteth a beggar but ill.” 

Then thou, O swineherd Eumaeus, didst answer even so: 

“ He speaketh according to reason, as many a man might do, 580 

Because the pride and the not of masterful men doth he shun. 

But he biddeth thee abide him till the going down of the sun. 

And this, O Queen, meseemeth, shall be meeter for thee forsooth, 

That alone thou speak with the stranger and hearken the word of his 
mouth.” 

But unto him then answered all-wise Penelope : 

“ Nought witless is the stranger whatsoever man he be, 

For no men are there certes mid all men born to die 
So masterful as these men to work so wickedly.” 

In such wise was she speaking: but the swineherd thereupon 

To the Wooers’ throng betook him now his errand was all done, 590 

And unto Telemachus straightway a wingM word he spake, 

Head laid unto head, that the others thereof might nothing make : 

“ Dear lord, my ways am I wending to guard my swine and the gear. 

Thy living, and mine also : but do thou heed all things here. 

And first thyself do thou safe-guard, and look thou to it still 
Lest thou take a hurt ; for a many of Achaeans wish thee ill, 

Whom may Zeus undo for ever ere they become our bane! ” 

But Telemachus the heedful he spake and answered again : 

“ E’en so shall it be, O father. Go, after thine evening cheer, 599 

But come betimes on the morrow, and bring slaughter-beasts full fair. 
But the rest, e’en I and the Deathless all that will heed and meet.” 

So he spake, but the other straightway on the smooth bench took his seat; 
But when to his mind both of meat and of drink he was filled withal 
He went on his way to the swine-droves, and left the garth and the hall 
Fulfilled with folk a-feasting, and merry now were they 
With the song and the dance, for at hand was the eventide of the day. 



BOOK XVIII 
THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS BEING MOCKED BY THE BEGGAR IRUS, AND 
THREATENED BY HIM, OVERCOMES HIM IN BUFFETS. 
THE WOOERS GIVE GIFTS TO PENELOPE. THE HAND- 
MAID MELANTHO AND EURYMACHUS MOCK ODYS- 
SEUS. 

N OW there came a common beggar, who was wont to beg his way. 
Through the Ithacan folk; whose beUy stiU ravening without stay 
Passed all in eating and drinking : nor had he any might 
Or strength of limb and body, though a big carle to the sight: 

Arnaeus his name; his mother beworshipped called him so 
From his birth; but all the younglings as Irus him did know. 

Because he went on errands at men’s bidding up and down. 

So he came, and would drive Odysseus from the house that was his own. 
And chid him and bespake him in wingM words and fleet : 9 

“Out from the garth, old gangrel! lest they drag thee forth by the feet. 
See’st not how all are winking on me, as bidding me 
To drag thee forth? Yet, natheless, I grudge to handle thee. 

So up! lest soon betwixt us be strife of handy blows.” 

Then bespake him the wise Odysseus, as he frowned from knitted brows : 
“What, carle 1 1 do thee no evil, and no words with thee I make. 

And begrudge thee no man’s giving, how much soever ye take. 

The threshold shall hold us both, nor hast thou any need 
To begrudge me the goods of another. A gangrel thou seemest indeed 
As I be; and ’tis for the Gods goodhap on us both to bestow : 

But egg me not to the handstrife, lest the wrath upon me grow, 20 
Lest, old as I be, I befoul and bebloody thy lips and thy breast ; 

And then forsooth tomorrow shall I have increase of rest; 

For nowise twice meseemeth shalt thou turn thee about to come 
To the hall of the son of Laertes and to see Odysseus’ home.” 

Therewith the gangrel Irus unto him in his anger spake : 

“ Out! how this greedy glutton a tripping speech doth make! 

E’en as a chimney carline; and to him might I mete out ill 

With a double stroke, and earthward every tooth in his head would I spill, 
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As though they were teeth of a swine that wasteth the standing wheat. 
Now gird thee ! that all may behold us how we in the battle may meet, 
For to nought shall come thy fighting with a younger man, I ween.” 3 1 

So there by the lofty doorway, on the threshold smooth and clean. 

With all their hearts set to it they roused the wrath of fight; 

But unto the twain now hearkened Antmous’ holy might. 

And therewith amidst pleasant laughter he bespake the Wooers thus : 

“ Friends, never such a goodhap hath yet befallen us. 

Such joyance as God bnngeth unto our house and home. 

For the stranger here and Irus to fighting-pitch are come: 

So swift let us set them to it, that they to work may fall.” 

So he spake ; and there a-laughing they rose up one and all, 40 

And round those foul-clad beggars all men were gathered there. 

Then Antinous bespake them, Eupeithes’ son the fair: 

“ Now all ye noble Wooers hearken the word I say : 

Two goat paunches cook by the fire, that there we laid away. 

Stuffed full of fat and of blood, for supper to be dight; 

Now whichso of these shall vanquish and be better in the fight 
He shall rise up then and take him whichso of these he will. 

And thenceforth with us shall he feast, and him and none other still 
Will we suffer with us to mingle, and here to make his bede.” 

So Antinous spake, and the others all fain his word they heed. 50 

But to them spake Odysseus the wise, firom the wit in his heart that was 
born: 

“O friends, ’tis no work for an elder with toil and trouble outworn 
To fight with a man that is younger; but my belly, the worker of ill, 

To my bale and my quelling with stripes must needs be egging me still. 
So come ; do all ye swear me with an oath that is stark and strong. 

No man for the pleasure of Irus against me to upbear the wrong. 

And with heavy hand to smite me, and for him to quell me with might.” 

So he spake; and as he prayed them, so all they swore aright; 

And when the oath was accomplished, and all had sworn amain. 

Then T elemachus’ holy might made answer, and spake again : 60 
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“ O guest, if thine hardy heart and thine high mood bid thee to chase 
This man, then fear no other Achaean here m the place. 

For whosoever smites thee with a many shall have to do. 

Lo, I am the host, and moreover these kings say yea thereto. 

E’en Antinous and Eurymachus, and both these are prudent men.” 

So he spake, and all yeasaid it; and Odysseus fell to then 

And girt his rags round his middle, and showed fair-shapen thighs, 

And mighty, and broad shoulders, and breast fashioned in likewise, 

And stark stout arms : and Athene drew nigh and stood by him. 

And for the People’s Shepherd made greater every limb, 70 

And all the Wooers were smitten with wonder and amaze. 

And thus would one be speaking to his neighbour next in place: 

“ Now winneth Irus un-Irused a self-made bale no doubt. 

Such a thigh from amidst of his rag-gear as the old man thrusteth out!” 

So they spake; and the heart of Irus quakedat the coming bale; 

But e’en so the homemen girt him, and forward him did hale. 

While with fear his flesh was creeping upon his every limb : 

But Antinous bespake him, and with words fell chiding him: 

“Foul fall thy life, big braggart! best wert thou not to be 

If so sore hereat thou tremblest, and blenchest so fearfully 80 

Before this old carle, wearied with the trouble and toil he hath won. 

But now a thing do I tell thee, and forsooth shall it be done : 

If this man overcome thee, and be the best of the twain. 

On a black ship shall I thrust thee, and send thee on to the main 
To King Echetus, the maimer of every mortal anear; 

And the ears and the nose from off thee with the ruthless brass shall he 
shear. 

And tear off thy manly members for the dogs to devour raw.” 

But so much the more for that word did the trembling over him draw. 
And they haled him into the ring, and both held up their hands for the fray. 
But the toil-stout goodly Odysseus he pondered either way, 90 

If he so should smite that the soul from the man as he fell should fly, 

Or should lightly smite him and lay him along on the earth to lie. 
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And better him-seemed as he pondered to lay on the lighter stroke, 

Lest some deeming of him they might gather, those lords of Achaean folk. 

So they held up their hands, and Irus to his shoulder right did win. 

But his neck ’neaththeear smote Odysseus, and crushed the bones within, 
And up through his mouth came gushing the purple blood straightway. 
As he fell in the dust a-moaning, and gnashed his teeth as he lay. 

The earth with his feet a-spurning. But the Wooers haughty and high 
Held up their hands, and for laughter were hard at hand to die. i oo 

By his feet then Odysseus dragged him through the porch to the garth of 
the hall. 

And the very gate of the cloister, and there by the in-garth’s wall 
He leaned him up, and thrust on him his staff for his hand to take. 

And therewith his voice he uttered, and a winged word he spake: 

“ Sit there now, and be warding the swine and dogs from the door. 

But of bedesmen and of strangers be thou chieftain nevermore, 

Thou sorry wretch! lest thou win thee some worser bale at last.” 

He spake, and over his shoulders his loathly scrip he cast. 

The tattered thing whose baldrick was a rope-yarn twisted thin, 109 

And he went and sat down on the threshold ; and they withal went in. 
And amidst of merry laughter they greeted him and spake : 

“ May Zeus and all the Deathless give thee, O guest, to take 
The thing thatthouwouldest of all things, and that most thine heart holds 
dear. 

Whereas this measureless glutton thou hast caused at last to forbear 
From begging amidst of the people; whom unto the mam shall we bring 
To the maimer of all mortals, e’en Echetus the King.” 

So they spake; and for valiant Odysseus that omen gladdened his heart. 
But Antinous set by him the great paunch as his part. 

Fulfilled with the fat and the blood; and the like did Amphinomus do : 
For he took two loaves from the basket, and laid them thereunto, 1 20 

And with the gold cup pledged him, and spake, and thus said he : 

“ Hail, guest and father! henceforward a happy man mayst thou be. 

For all that thou now art holden by many an evil need! ” 
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But thuswise spake in answer Odysseus of many a rede : 

“ Amphinomus, surely I deem thee a man of wisdom and wit, 

And come of a glorious father; for his fame, I have heard of it. 

That Nisus of Dulichium was a man of wealth and might. 

And of him they say thou wert gotten, and knowest of speech and of right 
So one thing now will I tell thee; and thou, do thou hearken and heed. 
There is nought more mightless than man of all that Earth doth breed. 
Of all that on Earth breatheth and that creepeth over it. 1 3 1 

For while God giveth him valour, and his limbs are lithe and fit. 

He saith that never hereafter the bale shall he abide; 

But when the Gods all-happy fashion his evil tide. 

Perforce that load of sorrow his stout heart beareth then; 

For in such wise still is fashioned the mood of earthly men. 

As the Father of Gods and of menfolk hath brought about their day. 
Yea, e’en I amongst men was happy in times now passed away. 

And wrought full many a folly, and gave way to my heart’s desire. 

For I trusted in the backing of my brethren and my sire. 140 

Therefore indeed let no man in unrighteous fashion live, 

But hold in peace and quiet such things as God may give. 

But, O me! how I see of the Wooers what fearful folly they plan. 
Whereas the goods they are wasting, and shaming the wife of the man. 
Who not for long I tell thee from his well-loved fatherland 
Will yet be aloof ; nay, rather e’en now he is hard at hand. 

But thou — God lead thee hence, that this man thou mayst not meet 
When he have gotten him homeward to his land the dear and sweet; 

For when under his roof he cometh, and they deal betwixt and between. 
The W ooers and he, nought bloodless shall be the work I ween. ” 150 

He poured and he drank of the wine heart-lulling as he spoke. 

And gave back the cup to the hands of the orderer of the folk ; 

Who as through the house he wended on his heart bore heavy load; 

And he shook his head as he pondered, for his heart the bale forebode. 
But nought his doom might he flee firom; for Athene bound him there 
To be quelled by Telemachus’ hand and the mighty edge of the spear. 

So he went back and sat on the high-seat, whence he had arisen erewhile. 

Now the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, she set a thought of guile 
In the heart of Icarius’ daughter, all-wise Penelope, 
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To show herself to the Wooers, that e’en as much as might be 1 6o 

She might open their hearts unto her, and win worship even more 
From her son and from her husband than she had had before. 

So she laughed with empty laughter, and thus she fell to say: 

“ Eurynome, longeth my heart as never yet on a day 
To show myself to the Wooers, for as loth as they are to me; 

And a word to my son will I speak, that better spoken will be. 

Not so wholly to blend with these Wooers, the men of masterful will; 
For soft are the words of their babble, but behind they ponder the ill.” 

Then Eurynome the handmaid she answered and ’gan say : 

“ My child, all this that thou speakest is on the meetest way. 1 70 

From thy son do thou hide it nothing, and this word of thine go tell. 

But first wash thou thy body, and thy cheeks anoint thou well. 

Nor bear thy face before him so stained with tear on tear. 

For ill it is to sorrow, and never to forbear; 

And of such age now is thy son, as thou prayedst the Deathless of grace 
That thou might’st yet behold him with the beard upon his face.” 

But her in turn thus answered the wise Penelope : 

** Eurynome, nowise bid it, though sore thou carest for me, 

That I should wash my body and sleek me o’er with oil; 

For the Gods that hold Olympus, my fairness did they soil 1 80 

Since the day when he departed in the hollow ship to wend. 

But now to me Autonoe and Hippodameia send. 

That when I go down to the feast-hall they may stand on either side. 
Since for shame amid the menfolk alone I may not bide.” 

So she spake; and fared the goodwife through the feast-hall of the place. 
With the message for the women to bid them come their ways. 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, thought on another thing. 

For on that Icarius’ Daughter the sweet sleep did she bring, 

That she lay aback and slumbered, and all her limbs withal 

Lay loose in the chair. And the Goddess, the glory of them all, 1 90 

Gave deathless gifts, that the Achseans might wonder at the sight: 

And first she cleared her visage with the deathless beauty bright. 
Wherewith doth sleek her over Cytheraea of the crown. 
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When she unto the Graces and the lovely dance goes down ; 

And she made her taller and greater for every one to see, 

And made her skin yet whiter than the new-sawn ivory. 

So wrought the Glory of Godhead, and went her ways withal. 

The while the white-armed handmaids drew thither from the hall. 

And came their ways a-talking; then the sweet sleep sped away. 

And she stroked her cheek with her hand, and therewith fell to say: 

“ Soft slumber hath covered me over for all my weight of woe, 201 

And oh! that as soft a death-tide might Artemis bring me now. 

That no more in lamentation I my life and soul might wear. 

In my longing for all the valour of my lord the loved and dear. 

For he amidst the Achasans was the man most excellent.” 

So speaking, down from her gleaming fair bower aloft she went. 

Not lonely, for two handmaids went beside her therewithal. 

But when c a me that Glory of Women to the Wooers in the hall. 

She stood beside the pillar of the roof-tree fashioned stout. 

And withal her gleaming headgear she held her face about, 2 1 o 

And a wise and trusty handmaid each side of her there stood. 

But the limbs of those were loosened, and love beguiled their mood, 
And all they longed full sorely to lie by her abed. 

But unto Telemachus spake she, to her son beloved she said: 
“Telemachus, nothing steadfast is thy mind and thy wit as of yore; 
While yet thou wert but little thou hadst gainfuller wit and more. 

But now when great thou art waxen, and hast reached the full measure of 
youth, 

And a stranger might say, beholding thy stature and beauty forsooth. 
That thou must needs be the offspring of a happy man and good. 

No longer art thou seemly of thy wit and of thy mood. 220 

What a deed in thine house hath befallen! yea, e’en such a deed as this. 
That thou hast suffered a stranger therein to be handled amiss. 

How now, if a guest be sitting within our house and hall. 

And to him from this mishandling some evil should befall ? 

Then blame and shame and unworship from men should come on thee.” 

Her then Telemachus answered, and in this wise spake he: 
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“Though thou art wroth, my mother, yet me it angers not. 

Each thing that ever passeth, thereof I heed and wot, 

The better things and the worser: and erst but a babe was I. 

But lo you, not all matters can I handle heedfully ; 230 

For out of myself they drive me, thronging thick and all around. 

And ever devising evil: and for me is no helper found. 

But in truth this broil befell not betwixt Irus and the guest 
By the willing of the Wooers; and the stranger had the best. 

Would to Father Zeus and Athene, and King Apollo withal. 

That even so the Wooers within our house and hall 

Might bow their heads so vanquished! Some out there in the close. 

And some within the chambers, and the limbs of all grow loose. 

Even as now that Irus by the garth-gate sitteth there 
Wagging his head, and faring as a drunken man may fare ; 240 

Nor hath might to stand straight on his feet, nor homeward get him 
aback. 

Or whatso place he is bound for: for his limbs they lie all slack.” 

Thus unto one another the speech and the tale they sped; 

But Eurymachus fell to speaking to Penelope and said : 

“ O Daughter of Icarius, aU-wise Penelope, 

Ifall Achaeans of Argos the lasian looked on thee. 

Then many more of Wooers in the house wherein ye dwell 
Would be feasting on the morrow ; for all women ye excel 
In goodliness and stature, and in mind well-fashioned within.” 

Then Penelope the all-wise, such answer did she win : 2 50 

“ My body’s guise, Eurymachus, and the worth that was in me. 

The Deathless marred, when for Ilios the Argives took the sea. 

And with them went Odysseus that was my wedded lord. 

And might he but get him homeward this life of mine to ward. 

Then greater were my glory, and fairer far its tale. 

But now do I grieve, whereas God speeds on me abundance of bale. 

Yea, in the day and the hour when he left his fatherland 

How he spake, as a while he held me by the wrist of my right hand : 

‘ O woman, nowise deem I that all the well-greaved folk. 

The Achasans, shall win homeward unscathed of any stroke : 260 

For the tale goes that the Trojans wot well of the warrior’s craft; 
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That there be good spear-casters and shooters of the shaft, 

And backers of swift-foot horses : all they that be the best, 

The strife of the balanced battle to doom the speediest. 

Wherefore nowise am I wotting if the Gods shall give me speed 
To my home, or in Troy I be taken : so all things here do thou heed. 

Care thou for my father and mother, who dwell beneath my roof. 

As now, yea even better, when I am far aloof. 

But when our son thou beholdest with a beard upon his face. 

Then wed thee with whom thou wiliest, and leave him here in the place.’ 
— In this wise he spake unto me ; and now time fulfiUeth all, 271 

And the night when this wedding beloathed must now at the last befall 
To me undone; and my welfare doth Zeus take all away. 

And withal on my heart and my soul this sore grief comes on a day ; 

For not thus have Wooers been wont, nor thus have they hitherto done. 
When the goodly wife or the daughter of some great and wealthy one 
They were fain to woo, and thereover with each other they must strive: 
Then they forsooth the oxen and the fat sheep ever drive, 

A feast for the friends of the damsel, and of rich gifts give good store. 
But eat not the wealth of another paying no atonement therefor.” 280 

So she spake; and the goodly Odysseus toil-stout was glad the while 
That she drew the gifts from out them, and their hearts did so beguile 
With wheedling words; but far others she pondered in her heart. 

But Antinous, son of Eupeithes, spake to her on his part: 

“ O Daughter of Icarius, all-wise Penelope, 

Take thou the gifts of Achaeans whatso they will bring to thee ; 

For to gainsay the gift of the giver is neither good nor fair. 

But not to our lands wiU we get us, nor any otherwhere, • ^ 

Before to the man thou art wedded who of all the Achaeans is best.” 

So Antinous spake, and his speaking seemed good to all the rest, 290 

And each man sent his henchman the gifts thereto to bear. 

For Antinous thither brought he a great robe wondrous fair. 

All ’broidered, with twelve brooches thereon all wrought of gold. 

And every one well-fitted with hooks well-wrought to hold. 

For Eurymachus a collar of gold most deftly done. 

All hung about with amber that shone out as the sun. 
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And the swains of Eurydamas brought him two earrings wrought full fair. 
Three-beaded; and great glory from out them glittered there. 

And the henchman of Pisander, Polyctor’s son the king. 

Brought up with him a neck-chain, a fair and seemly thing ; 300 

And each one of the Achseans for fair gifts to give her sent. 

So therewith the Glory of Women to the upper chamber went. 

But the lovely gifts bore the handmaids as they went with her along. 

But now unto the dancing and the love-fein tide of song 
T urned the W ooers and were merry, and for nightfall there did they dwell. 
And there as they made merry the black night on them fell. 

Then three braziers amidst of the feast-hall they set up presently. 

To give a light to all men ; and around laid the bavins dry. 

Sear from of old and sapless, with the brass new-cleft to burn, 309 

And they set the brands amidst them : but they quickened the blaze in 
turn. 

The maids of Odysseus the toil-worn; and unto them in a while 
Spake Odysseus himself, the Zeus-bred, the man of many a guile. 

“ O maids of Odysseus, the king aloof for so long a tide. 

Go now your ways to the chamb^er where the holy Queen doth abide. 
And there the rock be twirling and do her pleasure there, 

The wool with your hands a-carding as ye sit in the chamber fair. 

But I for all these Wooers will give enough of light. 

E’en if they will to be biding the Gold-throned Day-dawn bright. 

Yet shall they not outdo me, for hardy am I to abide.” 

He spake : but they fell a-laughing, and each the other eyed, 320 

And that fair-cheeked Melantho, she chid him shamefully; 

E’en Dolius’ daughter, fostered of Queen Penelope 

As her very own; who had given her of playthings bounteous store; 

Yet in her heart she held not Penelope’s sorrow sore. 

But with Eurymachus ever in loving wise was blent. 

So now unto Odysseus these chiding words she sent: 

“ O wretched guest, now surely right out of thy wit thou art! 

Since to sleep at some man’s stithy thou hast no will to depart. 

Or unto the place of gangrels ; but must tarry babbling here 329 
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Midst these many men, in thy boldness, and thine heart without a fear. 
Yea, either wine now holdeth thine heart, or else maybe 
E’en s^ch is thy mind at all times, and thou babblest emptily. 

Exultest thou in thy beating of the gangrel Irus there? 

Yet now lest some one better stand up, do thou beware. 

Who with sturdy hands shall smite thee a buffet over thine head. 

And with plenteous blood befoul thee and drive thee forth from the 
stead.” 

, Then spake the shifty Odysseus, as he scowled from knitted brow: 

“O dog! I will hasten and get me to Telemachus even now. 

And tell him thy tale, that hmb-meal thy body he may shear.” 

So he spake, and with words so spoken the women did he scare, 340 

And they went their ways through the house, and their limbs, all loose 
they grew 

With the fear of him ; for they deemed it that he spake what was but true. 

But quickening up the firebrands by the blazing hearth he stood. 

Giving heed and eye to all men ; and in his mind and his mood 
He pondered other matters that should be accomplished yet. 

But those haughty Wooers Athene not even now would she let 
From their sore heart-grieving outrage, that into the heart yet more 
Of Odysseus son of Laertes might sink the sorrow sore. 

So Eurymachus, Polybus’ son, took up the mockeries 349 

’Gainst Odysseus ; and midst of his fellows he made the laughter arise : 

“Ye men the high Queen wooing, come now and hearken ye. 

Till I tell you the tale of my heart and the word it biddeth me : 

Nought godless this man cometh to Odysseus’ house and our hands. 
Since from him and his head there gleameth the very light of the brands 
For no hair on his head there waxeth, however poor and small.” 

Then he turned his speech to Odysseus, the bane of burg and wall: 

“ Wouldst thou, O guest, that I wage thee, if I should take thee away 
Far up in the country-side (and assured should be thy pay) 

To gather stones for the garth-walls and plant the saplings tall? 

-XIII.T 
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Then victuals would I find thee year-long ; and therewithal 360 

Would I do the raiment upon thee, and give thee shoes to thy feet. 

But in naughty deeds art thou learned, and thou wilt not deem it meet 
To labour afield; but art fainer of begging about the land. 

Till for thy maw insatiate some meat may come to hand.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede, he spake and answered again : 
“Eurymachus, might there but happen a strife betwixt us twain. 

On some hour of the season of spring when the days are waxing long. 

In the grass maybe, and I holding a scythe weU-curved and strong, 

And thou with such another, that we twain the work might try. 

Both fasting right unto even, and good store of grass thereby. 370 

Or if ’twere the driving of oxen, the very best ye may, 

Both mighty beasts and sleek-skinned, and stuffed with plenteous hay. 
Of like age and like burdened, and tireless beasts afield, 

And there were the close four-acred, and the clod to the ploughshare to 
yield; 

Then see if aught I fail me straight furrows still to drive ! 

And again, if the Son of Cronos the war-play smite alive, 

Then if I have a buckler, and two spears of war I get, 

And therewith a helm all brazen upon my temples set. 

Then shalt thou see me blended in the forefront of the play, 

N or yet upon my belly thy mocking words shalt thou lay. 380 

Now thou mockest me out of measure, and hard is the heart in thee. 

And thou deemest thyself a great one, and stark thou seemest to be. 
Because with but few thou consortest, and they but a worthless band. 
Ah! were but Odysseus hither, come aback to his fatherland. 

Then verily these doorways, for as broad as they be indeed. 

As ye flee through the porch and outdhj^rs, shall be narrow for your need. ’ ’ 

So he said: but Eurymachus, thereat dia*^e wrath in his heart awake. 
And, from his knit brow scowling, a winged word he spake: 

“ O wretch! I will do thee a mischief, whereas thou thus hast said 
Bold words amidst a many ; nor hath thine heart a dread . 390 

Yea, either wine now holdeth thy wit, or else maybe 
E’en such it is at all times and thou babblest emptily. 

Art thou mad for the beating of Irus, the gangrel or the town ? ” 
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So he spake, and caught up a footstool; but Odysseus sat him adown 
Beside Amphinomus’ knees, the lord of Dulichium’s land, 

For Eurymachus he dreaded; who smote on the right hand 
The cup-swain, and loud clanging to earth down fell the bowl. 

And the man himself fell groaning and aback in the dust did roll. 

Then through the shadowy feast-hall the Wooers raised the cry. 

And thus would one be saying to him that sat next by : 400 

“ Would God that the gangrel stranger had perished otherwhere 
Ere hither he came, since he raiseth so great a turmoil here! 

For now we strive about beggars, nor any joy do we hail 

Of the goodly feast and the banquet, and the worser doth prevail.” 

But unto them fell speaking Telemachus’ holy might: 

“Fair sirs, ye are mad, and no longer in your hearts do ye carry aright 
Your meat and your drink; meseemeth some God your mood doth stir. 
But now unto your slumber, since well ye have feasted here. 

Go home whenso ye will it, for no man I drive away.” 

So he spake, and they bit their lips, and in wonder there were they 410 
At Telemachus and his speaking, and his heart of hardihead. 

But Amphinomus spake among them, and in suchwise words he said, 
He, the glorious son of Nisus, Aretias’ son, the King: 

“O friends, when one amongst us has said a righteous thing. 

With hard words none should mate him, nor rage against him then. 

No longer mock the stranger, nor any of the men 

Of the house of Odysseus the godlike, house-carles or thralls of war. 

Come now, and let the wine-swain go round the cups once more. 

That, having poured drink-offering, we may get us home to bed. 

And the stranger, let us leave him here in Odysseus’ stead 420 

For Telemachus to cherish, since he came to his house the kind.” 

So he spake, and the words of his speaking seemed good unto their mind, 
And Mulius then, the hero, for them the wine-bowl blent. 

Who as squire of Amphinomus and Dulichian henchman went; 

So in turn to all he dealt it, and they made drink-offering meet 
To the Happy Gods, and were drinking the wine the honey-sweet; 

But when they had poured and had drunken as their hearts’ desire bade. 
Then home to his house went each man in slumber and sleep to be laid. 

T2 



BOOK XIX 
THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS & TELEMACHUS BEAR OFF THE WEAPONS 
FROM THE HALL, AND LAY THEM IN THE TREASURY 
ODYSSEUS SPEAKETH WITH PENELOPE, AND WITH 
EURYCLEA THE NURSE, WHO, BATHING HIS FEET, 
KNOWETH HIM BY THE SCAR OF THE ANCIENT HURT 
THAT HE GAT IN THE HUNTING OF THE BOAR. 

T here then the goodly Odysseus was left to abide in the hall. 

Still pondering bane for the Wooers with Athene’s help to befall, 
And unto T elemachus straightly a winged word did he say : 
“Telemachus, now withinward all the war-gear must thou lay. 

But give soft words to the Wooers when they come the same to miss 
And thereof ask thee closely: such words shalt thou speak as this: 

‘ From out of the smoke have I laid them ; for nought such are they any 
more 

As Odysseus left behind him when he sailed for the Troy-folks’ shore. 
But are worsened where the edges the breath of the fire might find. 

And another thing yet greater hath God put into my mind, i o 

Lest ye, when ye are drunken, to strife of strokes may fall 
And hurt you; thus befouling the feast and the Wooing withal. 

For e’en of himself the Iron to battle draweth men.’ ” 

So he spake; and his father belovM Telemachus heeded as then. 

And he called to Euryclea, and spake to his nurse of old: 

“ Good dame, within the chamber the women do thou hold 
While my father’s lovely weapons in the treasure-house I stow, 

Which have lain in the house unheeded, and are marred by the fire-reek 
now. 

For far aloof was my father and I but a child at home ; 1 9 

But nowwould I laythem together where the fire’s breath may not come.” 

Then the loved nurse Euryclea this word to him did speed: 

** O child, and mightst thou do it to take on thee good heed. 

And keep the house with wisdom and ward well all the gear! 

But say who wendeth him with thee the brands for thee to bear. 

Since the maids may not go before thee a light for thee to make ? ” 
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But Telemachus the heedful made answer thus and spake : 

“ This guest : for I will not suffer that any have his hand 
In my meal-ark, and be deedless, though he come from a far-off land.” 

So he spake, and the word of his speaking un winged with her did dwell. 
And she shut the door of the chambers that were builded fair and well. 
And then fell to Odysseus and his well-renowned son, 3 1 

And bore out the helms of battle, and the shields with bosses done. 

And the keen spears; and before them Pallas Athene went. 

Holding a golden lantern, and a fair light from it sent. 

Then Telemachus feU a-speakmg to his father presently; 

“ O father! lo a marvel that mine eyes behold and see. 

For lo how the walls of the chambers, and the panels fashioned fair. 

And the rafters of the pine-tree, and the shafts that all uprear. 

All shine unto mine eyesight as if with the fire ablaze ! 3 9 

Ah, some Godis within ofthe dwellers of the wide-spreadheavenly place.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede he spake and answered again : 

“Nay, hold thy peace, and refrain thee, and thy mind and thine asking 
refrain. 

For this is the wont of the Godfolk that hold Olympus high. 

So go thou and lie thee adown, while I abide hereby. 

That yet again thy mother and the handmaids I may stir. 

That about all things she shall ask me for the grief that is in her.” 

So he spake, and Telemachus wended his ways adown the hall. 

And ’neath the blaze of the firebrands he gat to his chamber withal. 
Where aforetime would he lay him when sweet sleep came his road; 
There yet again he laid him, and the holy Dawn abode. 50 

But there the goodly Odysseus was left to abide in the hall. 

Still pondering the doom of the Wooers, with Athene’s help to befall. 

And now from out her chamber came all-wise Penelope, 

And hke Aphrodite the golden, and Artemis was she. 

And they set her a bench by the fire, and she sat her down thereon, 

Of turned ivory and of silver all by a craftsman done, 

Icmalius hight ; and a footstool for the feet beneath had he made 
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That grew unjointed from out it, and thereon a great fleece was there laid. 
So Penelope the all-wise sat down upon that same, 

And from out the hall the damsels white-armed abo ut her came ; 6o 

And they therefrom much bread, and the boards had borne away. 

And the beakers wherefrom had drunken those men o’er-haughty that 
day; 

And they cast down the fire from the braziers, and thereon laid withal 
New-quickened brands in plenty tor light and heat to the hall. 

But now again Melantho Odysseus fell to chide: 

“Through the night season, O Stranger, will thy troubling yet abide? 
About the house wilt thou loiter eyeing the women o’er? 

Out, wretch! out a-doors, and there hug thee on the feast thou hast had 
before; 

Or smitten by the firebrand thy way out shalt thou take!” 

Then, from his bent brows scowling, guileful Odysseus spake : 70 

“Yea, wench! and why fellest thou on me with thy wrath and evil will? 

Is it because I am foul, and my body clad but ill? 

And because through the land I go begging? W ell, hard need driveth me. 
And such forsooth all beggars and gangrel men must be. 

And I — I once was wealthy, and midst of men did live 
In a fair rich house ; and to bedesmen a many did I give 
Whatso they were, and whatso was the need that brought them there. 
And thralls had I out of number, and all the goods and gear 
Whereby men live in plenty, and for great and rich men pass. 

But the Son of Cronos drained me all dry ; for his will it was. 8 o 

So look thou to it, O woman, lest thy fairness thou shouldst lose 
Wherein thou so excellest all the handmaids of the house; 

Lest thy mistress have thee in anger, and her wrath lie hard on thee. 

Or Odysseus return, whereof yet a grain of hope there may be. 
Moreover, if he hath perished, and his homefare be but dead. 

Yet by the will of Apollo a like son stands in his stead, 

Telemachus : and of the women of the house that the wanton play 
Shall none escape him henceforth : for ripe is his age today.” 

But Penelope the all-wise the thing he spake she heard. 

And she spake unto the handmaid and said a chiding word: 


90 
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“Thou shameless dog! thou bold-face! from me thou hid’st not away. 
Thou and the deed that thou doest: but thine head therefore shall pay. 
And now full well thou wottest, since the word thou heard’st me speak. 
That in these halls of my dwelling of the stranger would I seek 
Some tidings of my husband, since grief besetteth me sore.” 

To Eurynome the house-dame therewith she spake once more: 
“Eurynome, bring thou the settle, and thereover cast a fell. 

That thereon the guest a-sitting the tale to me may tell. 

And hear my word: for his tidings I would search out thoroughly.” 

So right handily she brought it and set it down thereby, 1 00 

The well-smoothed settle, and on it the fleecy fell she cast. 

And the goodly toil-stout Odysseus sat down thereon at last. 

And Penelope the all-wise took up the word and spake: 

“Now of the speech, O Stranger, beginning will I make. 

And ask of what men thou comest, whence thy city and thy km ? ’ ’ 

But answered the wise Odysseus and thuswise did begin : 

“O Queen, no man of mortals upon the boundless earth 

May blame thee : for unto the heavens goeth up the fame of thy worth. 

As of some king most noble; and the Gods is he worshipping, 

Ashe rules o’er a folk that is many, and of valiant men is king ; no 

And good manners there he upholdeth, and the black earth yi elds increase. 
Both of the wheat and the barley, and heavy with fruit are the trees ; 

And the ewes bring forth and fail not, and fish the sea-flood gives. 

All this from his well-ruling; for the folk beneath him thrives. 

In this thine house then ask me of any other thing. 

But of my land and my people nought be thou questioning, 

Nor flood my heart with sorrow by very memory. 

For I am a man of moiurning: nor is it meet for me 
Bewailing me and moaning in another’s house to sit ; 

And ill it is to be grieving and make no end to it. 1 20 

Lest one of the home-folk blame me, or e’en by thee it be said 
That I in tears am swimming, my wit with wine o’erlaid.” 

But unto him then answered heart-wise Penelope: 

“O guest, my form and my fairness and the worth that was In me 
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The Deathless slew when for Troy-town the Argives went aboard, 

And in their fellowship wended Odysseus, once my lord. 

Ah I would he but be coming, and rule o’er my livelihood. 

Then greater were my glory, and my days more fair and good. 

Now woe is me for the onrush of ills that the God hath sent! 

For all that in these islands are kings and excellent, 1 30 

In Dulichium, or Sam6, or Zacynthus of the trees. 

Or abide in the Ithacan country dear-seen across the seas. 

All these do woo me unwilling, and my house they waste and wear. 
Therefore I heed no guest-folk nor of bedesmen have a care. 

Nor any whit of the henchmen who the people’s craftsmen be. 

But in sorrow for Odysseus melts out the heart in me. 

While they press on the wedding, and by cunning ways I wind. 

But the first thing that God gave me, and set within my mind. 

Was to gear a great loom, and be weaving a web within the hall, 

F ull fine and wide of measure ; and I spake unto them all : 140 

“ ‘ O Wooers of mine, O younglings, since the goodly Odysseus is dead. 
Stay the urging on of my wedding till this web to an end I have sped. 
Lest aU for nought its warp-threads on mine hands should wane away. 
’Tis a shroud for the hero Laertes, for the season and the day 
When the doom of death shall take him that layeth men along; 

Lest some one of Achasan women on me should lay the wrong : 

Lo the man of great possessions now shroudless is he laid.’ 

“ So I spake, and the men high-hearted my bidding they obeyed. 

And through the day my weaving in the mighty loom I plied. 

And undid my web in the night when the torches were set by my side ; 

So for three years I beguiled them, and the Achaeans did I tame. 1 5 1 

But when it now was the fourth year, and around the seasons came. 

And time, through the waning of months and the days’ fulfilling must 
speed. 

Then by the means of the handmaids and the wantons lacking heed. 
They came upon me and caught me, and loud they chided me. 

And perforce my work must I finish for as loth as I might be. 

“Now no more may I flee the wedding, and other device have I none. 
And unto the wedding my parents now urge me, and my son 
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Is troubled now he noteth how his livelihood they eat ; 

For to manhood now is he waxen, and a man of all most meet 1 6c 

To heed the house ; and Zeus giveth to him a glorious part. 

So now withal I bid thee tell thy folk from whence thou art. 

Since from no oak old in story and from no stone art thou.” 

But unto her in answer speaketh wise Odysseus now : 

“ O worshipped wife of Odysseus that was Laertes’ son. 

In asking of my kindred wilt thou no more be done? 

Well, the tale then will I tell thee, though ye give me into the hand 
Of more griefs than e’en now hold me. For stdl, when aloof from his lane 
Hath one been such a while as I have, e’en thus will the matter go. 
When he hath strayed through the cities of menfolk bearing his woe. 
But even so will I tell thee what thou seekest and askest of me. 1 7 ] 

Now Crete is a certain country amidst of the wine-dark sea. 

Fair, fat-soiled, sea-begirded; and a many men are there. 

Yea, more than may be numbered; and ninety cities fair 

There mingle men’s tongues that are divers : there Achaeans talk and tell 

And the high-heart Eteo-Cretans, and there Cydonians dwell. 

And the Dorian folk three-folded, and Pelasgian folk God-bred. 

And Cnosus the great city they have, in which same stead 
F rom nine years old ruled Minos, who great Zeus for a speech-friend won 
The &ther of my fether, high-souled Deucalion. 1 8 c 

So Deucalion begat me and Idomeneus the King, 

Who, in the beaked ship sailing to Ilios wayfaring. 

Went with the sons of Atreus : while I, the younger of birth, 

Am ^thon hight . but the elder is he, and the better of worth. 

Now there I saw Odysseus, and the guest-gifts to him gave. 

Since him for Troy-town making to Crete the strong wind drave; 

For seaward from Malea it thrust him straying then. 

And bound him in Amnisus, where is Eleithyias’ den, 

A haven strait, where hardly by the storm he failed to be caught. 

So, coming unto the city, Idomeneus he sought, 1 9c 

For he said that he was his guest-friend, and a dear and honoured one. 
But he for ten days at the least, or eleven days, was gone. 

In his beaked ship unto Ilios wayfaring over the sea. 

So I brought the man to my house, and guested him well with me. 

And hee^ully him did I cherish, for my house held many a thing. 
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And unto those his fellows who that man were following 

Red wine and the flour of barley from the folk-store I gathered and gave, 

And oxen for burnt-offering, that enow their souls might have. 

“ So twelve days the holy Achaeans abided there in the land; 199 

For stark drave the north wind on them that hardly might they stand, 
AndsomeGodthatwas hard todealwiththestorm-rush’^ainstthem made, 
But the thirteenth day the wind fell, and thereupon they weighed.” 

Then he stayed his feigned story, that like to the truth did he tell. 

And the flesh of her was molten, and the tears as she hearkened fell; 

And e’en as the snow is molten on the mountain peaks on a day, 

And that which the west wind sheddeth the east wind wasteth away, 
And the streams of the river are swollen by that melting off the hill. 

So were her fair cheeks molten, and there she wept her fill; 

And sore she bewailed her husband who beside her sat in the life. 

Great pity then had Odysseus in his heart of his weeping wife, 210 
But his eyes beneath his eyelids like horn or steel they stood 
Untrembling, and he refrained him of the tears by his craftihood. 

But when of her tearful wailing she was satiate at the last 
Therewith again she answered, and this word to him she cast: 

“ Now guest, and thou guest indeed, yet thy tale I think to try; 

If indeed thou there hast guested with his godlike company. 

My husband in thy feast-hall, as the tale to me ye bore. 

Then tell me what like was the raiment that about his body he wore. 

And what was the man to look on, and his fellows, what were they? ” 

But Odysseus of many a counsel he fell to answer and say: 220 

“ ’Tis hard to tell, O woman, so long as the time doth wear; 

For now indeed already hath come the twentieth year 
Since the day when he departed and left my land behind. 

Yet forsooth e’en so will I tell thee as the image abides in my mind. 

For a well-fiilled cloak of purple the goodly Odysseus wore. 

Twofold; and therewith a buckle of goldsmith’s work it bore 

With double clasps for the tongue, and its face with wise-work wrought. 

For thereon a hound in his forepaws a spotted hind had caught, 
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And glared upon it gasping : and all men marvelled there 229 

At those things of gold; how he still glared on as he throttled the deer. 
And how with her feet she was writhing, so sore as she longed to go free. 
Now withal a gleaming kirtle on his body did I see; 

As the peel that showeth outward of a thin-layered onion. 

E’en so dainty was its fashion, and it shimmered as the sun. 

And many women beheld it, and wondered at it sore. 

And now a thing will I tell thee for thine heart to ponder o’er. 

If Odysseus this weed did on him at home I nothing wot. 

Or if on the ship swift-fleeting the gift of a fellow he got, 

Or mayhappen of a guest-friend; for to many men was he dear, 

And amidst of all the Achseans scarce might ihe find his peer. 240 

But a brazen sword I gave him, and a cloak twofold and fine. 

Of purple dye and lovely, and a long-skirt gaberdine. 

And I brought him with all honour to his well-benched ship on the sea. 

“ Now there went with him an henchman, but a little older than he. 

Of whom I will tell thee the fashion as truly as I can: 

A black-skinned man, round-shouldered, a curly-headed man ; 

Eurybates his name was, and over every wight 

Odysseus held him in honour, for he knew what was meet and right.” 

So he spake, and yet more was he stirring the longing of her woe. 

As she knew the soothfast tokens that Odysseus there did show. 250 

But when of her tearful mourning she was satiate at the last 
Therewith she fell to answer, and this word to him she passed: 

“ Now from henceforth, O Stranger, though erst thou wert piteous, 
Shalt thou be dear and honoured in the chambers ot my house. 

For ’twas I that dight him the raiment whereof e’en now ye told. 

And I folded it up from this chamber, and did on it the buckle of gold; 
Yea, e’en for his adornment. But now ne’er will he come to mine hand! 
Nay never more come homeward to his lovely fatherland! 

O baleful doom of Odysseus in the hollow ship to sail. 

And make for the evil Ilios and the unnamed Burg of Bale! ” 260 


To her then spake in answer Odysseus of many a rede: 
“O worshipped wife of Odysseus that was Laertes’ seed, 
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Mar thy fair flesh no longer, nor waste thy soul away 
In wailing for thine husband. Though no blame on thee I lay; 

For thus often a woman bewaileth her lawful husband gone, 

For whom she hath borne the children of their blended loving won, 
Were he worser than Odysseus, whom men call the Godhead’s peer. 

Yet stay thy grief and be heeding the word that of me thou shalt hear; 

For in good sooth shall I tell thee, nor cover up the word 

Which of Odysseus’ homefare a while ago I heard ; 270 

How that he is alive and near by in the rich Thesprotian land, 

And goodly and great is the treasure that as now he bringeth to hand. 

By seeking of gifts mid the people : but his trusty folk they died. 

And his hollow ship was broken amid the wine-dark tide, 

As he came from the Three-horned Island ; for wroth were Zeus and the Sun 
With him, because his fellows the kine to death had done. 

So all they perished together ’mid the clashing billows’ roar. 

But him to the keel a-clinging the waves cast up ashore 
On the land of the Phseacians, men unto the Gods akin; 

From whom to his heart’s desire as a God did he worship win ; 280 

And a many things they gave him, and were fain to ferry him home 
All scatheless ; and long ago had Odysseus hither come : 

But it seemed to his soul more gainfiil to wander wide o’er the land. 

And goods and gear to gather, e’en such as might come to hand; 

Since beyond all men that are death-doomed Odysseus wotteth the lore 
Of waxing wealth, and no man may match him evermore. 

Such tale I had of Phidon, ofThesprotian men the king, 

Who swore the same in his house as he poured the drink-offering. 

That the ship was shoved down to the sea, and the shipmen ready there 
Who were bidden to flit Odysseus to his fatherland the dear. 290 

But he sent me away before him, for a keel happed there, that was bound 
From the folk of the Thesprotians to Dulichium’s wheat-rich ground. 
And there moreover he showed me Odysseus’ gathered store. 

That would feed to his tenth generation of men, yea even more; 

In the chamber of King Phidon lay such abundant gear. 

But Odysseus they said had wended to Dodona, to hearken and hear 
The word and the counsel of Zeus from the oak of the lofty crest, 

In what wise his home-faring to his land belovM were best, 

(Whence so long aloof he had bided) or by stealth, or openly. 
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“Thus then the man is scatheless, and e’en now is close hereby, 300 
Nor long aloof shall be bidmg from his friends and his fatherland. 

And forsooth an oath hereover will I swear thee out of hand. 

And first : thou, Zeus, bear witness, of all Gods the highest and best. 
And thou, hearth of the blameless Odysseus, whereto I am come for my 
rest. 

That this very tale I am telling shall be accomplished and done. 

And hither shall come Odysseus in this same year of the sun. 

Yea, ere this same moon’s waning and the next moon’s waxing be.” 

She then in words bespake him, all-wise Penelope: 

“ O guest, this thing that thou tellest, may it be but even so! 

Then verily of my kindness and my many gifts shouldst thou know, 310 
And whosoever meets thee shall deem thee blest indeed. 

And yet my mind forebodeth in what wise this shall speed: 

Odysseus shall never come home, and no furtherance gettest thou; 

For nowise like are the masters within our house as now 
To Odysseus amidst of the menfolk — if ever he were indeed — 

For the aiding of guests bepitied,and for taking them home in their need. 
Now wash ye this man, O handmaids, and the slumber for him dight. 
The bedstead and the blankets and the rugs the dainty-bright. 

That he with warmth well cherished the Gold-throned Dawn may meet. 
And betimes on the morrow bathe him, and sleek him soft and sweet. 
That by Telemachus sitting in the feast-hall at his ease 321 

He may have a care of his victuals : but whosoever of these 
Shall grieve him in their anger shall fare the worse therefor; 

And his errand here shall be bootless for all his wrath be sore. 

For how shalt thou know it, O Stranger, whereby of womankind 
I am excellent of counsel, and of understanding mind. 

If all weather-worn and ill-clad in our hall thou sittest at meat? 

“ Short-lived forsooth are menfolk and swift their day to fleet. 

And he who is hard-hearted and learned in cruelty. 

All men pray evil on him while living he may be, 330 

And dead he hath all men’s mocking that erst alive he earned. 

But he who liveth upright, and righteousness hath learned. 

Far and wide amidst all menfolk goes the glory of his name. 

Borne by guests; and many people tell the goodness of his fame.” 
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But to her then spake and answered Odysseus of many a rede: 

“ Beworshipped wife of Odysseus, the old Laertes’ seed, 

But loathly to me are these mantles, and these blankets fine and meet. 
Since the day when I departed from the snowy fells of Crete, 

Across the sea a-faring in the long-ship of the oar : 

I will lie as m sleepless night-tides I have rested oft before, 3 40 

For many a night have I streaked me in full unseemly lair. 

And abidden the holy morning, the Gold-throned Dawn and fair. 

And moreover, this foot-washing to my mind is nothing meet, 

N or shall any of your women set hand unto my feet. 

Of those in the house about thee that are serving in the place. 

But it were some woman ancient, of prudent wont and ways. 

Whose heart hath borne such troubles as I have had to bear: 

To her I should not begrudge it that my feet she handled here.” 

But to him thus spake in answer heart-wise Penelope : 

“ Dear guest, no man aforetime hath come to my house and me 350 
Of all far-coming strangers so heedful and so dear. 

So heedfully and wisely ye speak of matters here. 

Such a goodwife I have, in whose heart do wholesome counsels dwell, 
Who erst that man unhappy did rear and nourish well. 

And in her hands she took him when his mother brought him to light; 
And she thy feet shall wash thee, though now she be minished of might. 
— Ho, Euryclea, thou wisehearti rise up, rise up to me. 

To wash one of like age to thy master! Ah, now it well may be 

That suchlike are the feet of Odysseus, and suchlike his hands indeed. 

For mortal men age swiftly amidst of baleful need.” 360 

So she spake; but the ancient woman warm tears adown she shed. 

And her face with her hands she covered, and a weary word she said : 
“Woe’s me, O child! I am redeless for thee whom much, and far more 
Than all men, Zeus now hateth : and such godlike mind as ye bore! 

And although no man of mortals unto Zeus the Thunder-fain 
Burned ever thighs so many, or of hundred-folded gain 
Of choice gifts gave as thou gavest, when thou wouldst speed the prayer 
To come unto eld soft-faring, and thy noble son to rear. 

But now from thee hath he taken thine hope and thine home-faring day. 
And on him too meseemeth their mocks shall the women lay, 370 
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The mocks of the far-come stranger when he entereth houses fair, 

As on thee, guest, aU these bitches lay the mocking and the jeer ; 

So to shun their taunts and much mocking as now thou wilt not away 
With their washing ; but now upon me, nought loth, the bidding doth lay 
The Daughter of Icarius, heart-wise Penelope. 

And so for Penelope’s sake will I wash thy feet for thee. 

And for thine own moreover: for my heart is inly stirred 

With thy griefs. But withal do thou hearken and lay to heart this word. 

For hither have come a many of guests with grief fordone. 

But never beheld I another so like to look upon 380 

As thou unto Odysseus of body, of voice, and of feet.” 

Then answered and spake Odysseus, the rich in counsels meet: 

“Yea, carline, and thus say all men, who look on us with eyes. 

That we twain are alike to each other in every manner of wise. 

As thou of thine understanding dost e’en now say aright.” 

So he spake; but the ancient woman took the bath-vat shining bright 
For the washing of feet, and cold water a plenty therein did she pour. 

And therewith the warm she mingled, and down by the hearth of the floor 
Sat Odysseus; but now to the shadow he turned, for a thought in his mind 
Foreboded, that when she should handle his body the scar she should find. 
And that all the deed he was doing should be manifest today. 391 

So she drew nigh her master to wash him, and knew the scar straightway. 
E’en the wound that the wood-boar furrowed with his white tooth on the tide 
When he to Autolycus fared, and his sons, by Parnassus’ side; 

The famed father of his mother, who in thievish sleight, and the shift 
Of oaths did outgo all men; and he had it of Hermes’ gift. 

Unto whom he made burnt-offering, well-liked, of many a thigh 
Of lambs and of kids, and the God was fain to help him thereby. 

Now Autolycus, coming his ways to Ithaca’s fat-fed land. 

Happed there on the son of his daughter, on earth new-come to hand. 

And this child, Euryclea laid it upon his kindly knees, 40 1 

As he rested after his supper, and spake out words like these : 

“Autolycus, some name find thou to lay on the manchild feir. 

The child of thy daughter beloved, the child of many a prayer.” 
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Her then Autolycus answered, and thus the word he said: 

“ O son-in-law and daughter on him let my word be laid, 

Whereas I am hither, laden with the wrath of many a mood. 

Of men and women dwelling on earth the wealthy of food. 

So let him be called Odysseus, and have the Wrath-child’s name. 

But when, waxen a man, he cometh to his mother’s house of fame, 410 
When he cometh to me to Parnassus, where my wealth in store I lay, 
Thereof a gift will I give him and will send him glad on his way.” 

So there where the gifts abode him came Odysseus to that house. 

And therein Autolycus took him, and the sons of Autolycus, 

With the hands they gave him welcome, and with soft sweet words of the 
tongue. 

And the mother of his mother about Odysseus clung. 

And therewith on his head she kissed him and on both his lovely eyes. 
And Autolycus fell to calling on his glorious sons to arise. 

And dight the feast; and they hearkened the bidding that he gave. 

And a neat of five years old, a bull, thereto did they have, 420 

And flayed him withal and dight him, and the carcase, they jointed it. 
And in gobbets dave it deftly, and set it on many a spit, 

And roasted it very wisely, and dealt out the shares each one. 

So there daylong they feasted till the going down of the sun. 

Nor was there a soul of them lacking of one equal feast and the same. 

But when the sun sank under, and the dusk and the darkness came. 
There then they fell to slumber, and the gift of sleep took they. 

But when shone the Mother of Morning, Rose-fingered Early Day, 

F orth then they fared to the hunting, both the hounds and Autolycus’ sons, 
And the goodly Odysseus moreover went with those other ones. 430 
To the steep fells then they betook them, Parnassus’ wood-crowned hiUs, 
And speedily were they gotten aloft to the windy ghylls, 

Whenas the sun new risen smote the acres of the earth, 

Risen up from the soft-flowing river, the deep-streamed Ocean-girth, 

So unto a glade came the prickers, and following up the scent 
Were the hounds before them going, and at heel of them there went 
Autolycus’ sons, and Odysseus the valiant went along 
Close up to the hounds, and brandished a long-boled spear and strong. 
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Now there lay a mighty wood-boar, in a thicket so close grown 43 9 

That not e’en by the might of the storm-wind was the wet blast through 
it blown, 

Nor did the sun bright-shining smite through it with his ray. 

Nor the rain-drift pass amidst it, close grown up every way. 

And great store of sear leaves ever lay fallen upon its ground. 

Now the din of dogs and the tramping of men’s feet girt it around 
As the hunt came driving against him, and out from his thicket lair 
He feced them, his crest a-brisding, and his eyes, as the fire they were, 
And he stood at bay anigh them : then Odysseus first of the band 
Rushed on, his spear long-shafted upraised in his mighty hand, 

All eager for his hurting; but the boar forewent him and drave 449 

A gash above his knee-bone, and much flesh with his tooth he clave 
As he charged him athwart; but the bone of the man he touched not it. 
But a stroke Odysseus smote him, and his right shoulder he hit. 

And straightway through and through him came the spear-shaft’s glitter- 
ing head, 

And he fell in the dust a-grunting, and forth his spirit fled. 

Then the kindly Autolycus’ children the boar they dighted there. 

And the hurt of the goodly Odysseus, the valiant Godhead’s peer, 

Deftly they bound, & they staunched the blood with the staunchmg-song, 
And unto the house of their father they speedily brought him along. 

Him Autolycus thereafter, and the sons of Autolycus, 

Having healed him well and given him gifts great and glorious, 460 

Did truly and kindly speed him with gifts on either hand 
To Ithaca, where his father and high mother to his land 
Returning gave him welcome, and asked him of each deed. 

And the hurt that he had gotten; and the tale to them did he speed. 

How a-hunting of the wood-boar, his white tooth tore him thus, 

As unto Parnassus he wended with the sons of Autolycus. 

But now as the old wife took him, and with flat hand stroked him withal. 
She handled the scar and knew it, and let the limb down fall. 

And it came adown on the bath-vat, that with a clanging sound 
Upon its side turned over, and the water spilled on the ground ; 470 

XIII.U 
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Then joy and sorrow mingled caught her heart, tears filled her eyes, 

And choked was her fulness of voice, and scarce might utterance arise: 
But she touched the chin of Odysseus, and spake as her voice she got: 

“ O thou art Odysseus! — dear child, and I, I knew thee not 
Until all over my master these hands of mine had passed! ” 

And unto Penelope therewith a glance of her eyes she cast, • 

Full fain that she should be wotting that her lord was there in the place. 
But she had no might to behold him, and to look and heed his fi.ce. 

For her mind thence turned Athene. But Odysseus groped about 
With his hands, and so with his right hand he caught the nurse by the throa^ 
And with the other drew her yet nigher him and said : 48 1 

“Ah, nurse, wouldst thou destroy me? and thou, when me thou hast fed 
On thy very breast! Yea, ’tis I, that with many a grief to bear, 

Have come back to the land of my fithers at last in the twentieth year. 
But now since thou hast known me, and some God thy soul hath taught. 
Keep silence, lest to some other of the house the knowledge be brought; 
For one thing now I tell thee, and fulfilled shall be the same: 

If these high-hearted Wooers the God ’neath me shall tame, 

For all that I was thy suckling from thee will I not refrain 

When the other serving-women by me in the house are slain.” 490 

But the heart-wise Euryclea, she answered him and said: 

“ O me, my child! what a word from the hedge of thy teeth hath sped! 
Thou knowest my will, how steadfest, how little I use to bend; 

I wiU hold me hard as the iron or some stark stone to the end. 

But now a thing will I tell thee; in thine heart do thou ponder it well, 

If some God these high-heart Wooers beneath thine hand shall quell. 

Of the women here in the hall will I give the tale to thee. 

And tell thee whichso shame thee, and whichso sackless be.” 

But to her then spake and answered Odysseus of many a rede : 499 

“ Nay, why shouldst thou tell me, goodwife? hereof is nought of need. 
Nay, each myself will I mark her, and wiU know how each doth live: 
Hold but thy peace of speaking, and the rest to the Gods do thou give.” 
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So he spake, and therewith the carline through the feast-hall went adown 
To fetch the foot-washing water, for the first to the earth was thrown; 
But when she had washed him and sleeked him with olive oil all o’er, 
Then Odysseus drew the settle anigh to the fire once more. 

To warm him, and hid the scar with his rags that it should not be seen. 

But Penelope spake amidst them, and thus said the all-wise Queen : 

“ O guest, yet a little longer will I ask thee in speech to abide, 

F or soon shall be the season of the happy slumber-tide 510 

For him whom the sweet sleep taketh, though grieved at heart he be; 
But a sorrow without measure hath the God ordained for me. 

Daylong indeed I delight me with the wailing of my woe; 

As my work and the women’s o’erseeing, about the house I go : 

But when at last night cometh, and Sleep taketh hold of all. 

Then I lie on my bed, and thick thronging the sorrows on me fall. 

And bitter-sharp and ceaseless stir up my heart to wail; 

As when the Pandareus’ daughter, the fellow nightingale, 

Singeth exceeding sweetly in the new-come Spring’s increase. 

Amid the close leaves sitting, and the covert of the trees ; 520 

And many a trill she turneth, and her full voice doth she pour 
As that Itylus she bewaileth, her loved son, whom of yore 
With the brass she slew unwitting, e’en the son of Zethus the King. 

So twowise hither and thither my soul goes wavering. 

Whether here by my son abiding I shall guard all steadfastly. 

My treasure, and my handmaids, and my great house roofed on high. 
And worship the bed of my husband, and the fame of the folk and their 
word. 

Or shall follow some one of Achaeans, whoso is the worthiest lord. 

And wooeth me here in the halls with wooing gifts measureless great. 
And so long as my son was light-minded and nought but a child of estate. 
Then I might not wed and be leaving my child and my husband’s home; 
But now that great he is waxen, and to manhood’s measure hath come. 
He also in turn craves of me to get me gone from the hall, 533 

Being grieved at the gear a-waning; for the Achaean lords eat all. 

“But come now, hearken a dream, and the same unto me arede : 

I have twenty geese in the homestead who come up from the water to feed 
On the wheat; and me it delighteth to look upon the same. 


U2 
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But lo you, a crook-nebbed eagle adown from the mountain came, 

And brake all their necks and slew them, that there on a heap they lay 
In the stead, and aloft he flew to the holy lift of the day. <140 

And for me I wept and bewailed me though nought but a dream it were. 
And the well-tressed damsels Achaean were gathered about me there, 
While sore I wept that the eagle had slaughtered my geese for me. 

But aback came the eagle, and now on the jutting eaves sat he. 

And spake with the voice of a mortal, and bade me stay my woe : 

“‘Heart up, Icarius’ Daughter, whom all the world doth know! 

No dream is this, but a vision most good, and shall come to pass; 

For these geese they are the Wooers, and I, the erne that was. 

Now as thy very husband to thee have come back home. 

And over all the Wooers shall draw a deadly doom.’ 5 50 

“ So he spake, and Sleep the soother then let me go, and fled : 

And I gazed about, and my geese, I beheld them there in the stead. 

The wheat from the trough devouring, and all as it was before.” 

Then Odysseus of many a rede this answer towards her bore: 

“ How then may this dream’s a-reding be turned another road. 

Since the very man, e’en Odysseus himself, to thee hath showed 

What wise shall all be accomplished? for manifest and plain 

Shows the death for all the Wooers, none shall ’scape the doom of bane? ” 

But Penelope the heart-wise unto this answer fell : 

“Yet, guest, dreams come to nothing and confused tales they tell, 560 
Nor yet doth all their tokening to all men come about. 

Lo now, of dreams swift-fleeting! through two gates fare they out. 

And one of horn is fashioned, and one of the wood-beast’s tooth. 

And those through the tooth that wend them to usward, they forsooth 
But vainly do beguile us with the promise idly borne; 

While they that come unto menfolk by the gate of polished horn 
Fulfil their tokening truly to the man who them hath seen : 

But not from thence meseemeth hath the way to meward been 
Of that wild dream, else welcome to me and my son it were : 

But this I tell thee, and hold it in thine heart with heed and care, 570 

That tomorrow cometh name-cursed for the day that shall sunder me 
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From Odysseus’ house: for the contest shall I ordain it to be, 

The game of the axes; which that man within our house and hall 
Would set up arow like ship-ribs to the number of twelve in all, 

And, standing aloof, a long way, would shoot a shaft right through. 

So this contest shall I ’stablish for them that come hither to woo. 

For lo you, whoso with his palms the bow shall lightly bend. 

And through all twelve of the axes a shaft therefrom shall send. 

Him then shall I follow, departing from this house of the wedded wife. 
This fair house, so abundant in all that upholdeth life, 580 

Which yet shall I remember, though but in dreams it be.” 

Then Odysseus many-counselled he answered, and thus spake he: 

“O beworshipped wife of Odysseus, that is Laertes’ son. 

This strife within your homestead delay not; let it be done! 

For hither ere that shall Odysseus the many-counselled have come. 

Ere these men have handled the bow well polished, or drawn home 
The bow-string unto the nocks, or shot the iron through.” 

Then Penelope the heart-wise in turn made answer thereto : 

“ O guest, if thou wert willing to sit here in the hall 

And pleasure me thus, no slumber on mine eyelids then should fall. 

But nowise it availeth that sleepless men should live; 59 1 

For the Deathless unto menfolk on the corn-kind earth do give 
Some share of sleep and slumber, yea unto every one: 

Now therefore unto my chamber aloft will I be gone. 

And in my bed will lay me, which is made but a place of lament. 

And with my tears is watered since the day when Odysseus went 
To look on evil Ilios, the nameless place of guilt. 

There then will I lay me ; but thou, lay thee down in this house as thou wilt, 
And on the floor do thou streak thee; or a bed for thee let them dight.” 

So saying, her ways she wended to her bower-aloft the bright ; 600 

But not alone, for the handmaids along with her did they fare. 

So, going aloft to her chamber with her women thralls, then there 
She fell to bewail Odysseus her dear lord, till at last 
Sweet slumber over her eyelids Grey-eyed Athene cast. 



BOOK XX 
THE ARGUMENT 

HEREIN IS TOLD OF SIGNS AND WONDERS IN AND 
ABOUT THE HOUSE OF ODYSSEUS. 

S O adown in the porch Odysseus the valiant had his bed, 

For he strewed him an untanned oxhide, and over that he spread 
Many fells of the sheep which the lordlings of Achseans there had 
slain. 

And over him Eurynome spread a cloak when down he was lain. 

There then lay Odysseus waking, with his mind on bale intent 
For those Wooers ; but the women now forth from the feast-hall went. 
Who e’en now with the W ooers were mingled, and along with them were 
laid. 

And each to each were they laughing, and game and glee they made. 
Moved then was the heart of the man within his breast the dear. 

And much in doubt was he swaying in his heart and his spirit there, i o 
Whether falling on he should deal them, to every one, her bane. 

Or suffer them to mingle with the masterful Wooers again. 

E’en one last time and latest; and growled his inmost heart. 

And e’en as a bitch that goeth round her tender whelps to part 
The strange man from them, and bays him, and longeth for the strife. 

So inly was he growling in grudge at their evil life. 

And, smiting his breast, with a speech-word his heart he fell to chide: 

“Yet bear it, O heart! things uglier hast thou borne upon a tide; 

Yea, on the day when the Cyclops’ stark fury ate thy men. 

Thy goodly folk ; and thou bearedst, till even out of the den 2c 

Rede led thee forth, though thou deemedst that thou shouldst die thal 
day.” 

So he spake, the soul a-chiding within his breast that lay, 

That abode in all obedience steadfast the thing to bear. 

But he himself in meanwhile was tossing here and there. 

As when a man hath gotten by a great fire blazing out 
A paunch of fat and of blood, and turneth it oft about 
Hither and thither, aU eager to roast it speedily; 

So tossed he hither and thither, and ever pondered he 

What wise he might have the handling of those Wooers bare of shame. 
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And he but one among many. Then anigh him Athene came, 30 

Come adown from the lofty heavens, and e’en as a woman was made ; 

So over his head was she standing, and the word to him she said: 

“Why watchest thou and wakest, O man most luckless of life? 

In thine own house now thou best, and within the house is thy wife. 

And thy child; such a son as all men would have their son to be.” 

Then the many-counselled Odysseus thus answered, and said he: 

“Yea, all these things, O Goddess, aright dost thou surely say. 

But one thing the mind in my breast doth turn about and weigh. 

What wise on these shameless Wooers I now may lay my hand. 

Being one alone, and they ever are within a gathered band. 40 

And withal a greater matter I ponder earnestly. 

In what wise, if I slay them by the will of Zeus and thee, 

I myself may come off scatheless: now hereof, I prithee, heed.” 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, thus did her answer speed: 

“ Hard heart! a man might hearken to a friend e’en sorrier; 

Yea if he were but a mortal, nor so wise of counsel were! 

But I that am a Goddess, and through all toil and pain 
Without fail ever guard thee, one thing I tell thee plain: 

If fifty bands of menfolk, word-speaking wights that are. 

Stood round about us, eager for our slaying in the war, 50 

Yet their kine shouldst thou be driving and their goodly fatted sheep. 

So now let slumber have thee; for ’tis grievous watch to keep. 

And wake night-long; and thine evils shalt thou beguile at last.” 

So she spake, and over his eyelids the sleep and slumber cast. 

But back again to Olympus did that Godhead’s Glory depart. 

But while Sleep, limb-loosener, took him, and let loose the cares of his 
heart. 

His wife, the wont of wisdom, she wakened from her sleep. 

And sat up on her bed soft-fashioned and fell therewith to weep. 

But when of very weeping all satiate was her mind. 

Then to Artemis of all Gods prayed that crown of womankind: 


60 
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“ O Artemis beworshipped, Zeus’ daughter, thee I pray, 

Cast thy shaft into my bosom and take my soul away. 

Now, now! or let the whirlwind before the lapse of days 
Catch me up, and bear me, hurried adown the dusky ways, 

A waif for the outgate of Ocean that aback on his ways doth flow. 

As the storm-wind bare oflf the daughters of Pandareus long ago, 

When the Gods had slain their parents, and orphans in their hall 
Were they left, and Aphrodite she nourished them withal 
With cheese and with sweet honey, and joyful wine and good; 

And Her6 gave unto them beyond all womanhood 70 

Fair shape and wit; and stature gave the holy Artemis; 

And cunning gave Athene in the craft that goodly is. 

But once, while Aphrodite to the long Olympus hied. 

To pray for these same damsels a happy wedding-tide 
Of Zeus, the Fain-of-the-thunder, since he knoweth utterly 
All things that are doomed and undoomed for men on earth that die. 
That while the Wights of the Tempest snatched them up there and then, 
And gave them over for handmaids to the W reakers loathed of men ; 
E’en so may Olympus’ dwellers from all eyes cover me, 

Or the fair-tressed Artemis smite me while Odysseus yet I see, 80 

Yea, e’en if I needs must wend me beneath the dreadful earth 
Rather than be the darling of a man of worser worth. 

“ But lo you, a bale to be borne with if one shall weep through the day. 
And ever in ceaseless sorrow shall wear his life away. 

But Slumber holds him a night-tide, for all memory then dieth out, 

Both of good and of ill, when his eyelids the slumber covereth about: 
But evil dreams unto me sendeth God in the sleeping tide ; 

Yea, e’en on this very night one like to him lay by my side. 

E’en such as he was when he wended with the host ; and my heart was glad. 
For I thought that a dream no longer, but a vision at last I had had. ” 90 

So she spake; and even therewith was, the Gold-throned Dawning come. 
But unto the valiant Odysseus the voice of her wailing went home. 

And therewith he fella-pondering, and it seemed to his mind and his mood 
As even now she knew him, and over his bed-head stood. 

So he took up the cloak and the fleeces wherein he had slept that tide. 
And laid them down on a bench of the hall, but bore out the hide 
Without doors ; and prayed unto Zeus with hands uplifted on high : 
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“ Zeus Father, if ye have willed it, o’er the wet ways and o’er the dry. 
Unto my land to lead me after all that bale of thine. 

Let one of those here wakening withinward speak me a sign, 1 00 

And Zeus himself withoutward show forth a token dear.” 

So he spake, and Zeus the all-wise gave heed unto his prayer. 

And therewithal he thundered from aloft amidst the sky. 

From out of Olympus the gleaming; and Odysseus was glad. But hard by 
From the house a grindingwoman gave forth a sign and a word 
From the place where the mills were standing, the mills of the people’s 
herd, 

And thereat twelve thralls of the women would labour yet and again, 

For ever milling the barley, and wheat the marrow of men ; 

But the others now were sleeping since their grain they had ground and 
done. 

But the last had not yet given over, for she was the weakest one; no 

So she stayed her quern and spake out for her master a boding word: 

“ Zeus Father, of Gods and of menfolk the very King and Lord! 

Now mightily thou thunderest aloft from the starry heaven, 

And no cloud is about; so to some one hereby a sign hast thou given. 

So do thou for me unhappy e’en after the word that I pray. 

And let this day be for the Wooers the last and the latest day. 

That they in the halls of Odysseus may hold the feast full fain 

Who with heart-wearying labour and the grinding of the grain 1 1 8 

Have loosened the knees beneath me. So now may they eat their last.” 

So she spake; and the valiant Odysseus rejoiced in the words’ forecast. 
And the thunder of Zeus, and looked to it on those sinners to wreak him 
there. 

But now waked the other handmaids in Odysseus’ house the fair. 

And the flame that never wearies they quickened on the hearth. 

And Telemachus rose from his bed, a man like the Gods in worth. 

And clad him, and over his shoulders his whetted falchion cast. 

And unto his feet the sleek-skinned his sandals fliir made fast. 

Then a spear strong-shafted, and headed with the whetted brass, did he 
take. 

And stayed as he went o’er the threshold, and unto Euryclea spake: 
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“Dear nurse, the guest in our house have ye honoured with victuals and 
bread? 

Or lieth he at haphazard uncared for in the stead ? 130 

For such-like is my mother, though prudent she may be. 

That amidst of men word-speaking, but rashly honoureth she 
The worser man, while the better unhonoured she sendeth away.” 

But Euryclea the heart-wise to him did answer and say: 

“Nay, my child, thou shouldest not blame her when she is nought to 
blame, 

For he sat and drank of the wine while he had goodwill to the same: 

And he said that meat he craved not ; for thereof she asked him indeed. 
But when of sleep and slumber he began to have a heed 
Then bade she her handmaidens the bed to strew and dight: 

But he as a man fate-baffled, and overworn outright, 1 40 

Would nought of the beds ; nor would he amidst of the blankets sleep. 
But on an untanned oxhide and amidst the fells of sheep 
He laid him adown in the porch, and a cloak we did o’er him withal.” 

So she spake: but Telemachus wended his ways from out the hall 
With his spear in his hand, and two wood-hounds swift-footed followed 
his ways. 

And he went to the well-greaved Achaeans, and the folk in the market- 
• place. 

But Euryclea, daughter of Ops, the son of Pisenor the Lord, 

That glory of women, called out, and gave to her handmaids the word : 
“Now gather, and some of you hasten to sweep the house all through. 
And spnnkle it ; and cast ye the carpets purple of hue 150 

O’er the well-wrought high seats: and others wash the tables all about 
With the sponges, and the wine-bowls for the blending rinse ye out. 

And the double cups well fashioned; and ye others do ye fare 
Unto the well for the water, and haste the same to bear. 

For not long now will the Wooers be away from the feasting-hall. 

But betimes will come back hither: for this is a feast-day for all.” 

She spake, and they hearkened; andlightlyto fulfilling her word theyfell. 
And a twenty of them hied them to that dark-watered well. 

While the others round the houses wrought deftly there and then. 
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Thither too came the folk of service of those Achaean men, 1 6o 

And the logs cleft well and deftly; and the women’s company 
Came from the well; and the swineherd to these now drew anigh, 
Leading three swine, that the fairest of all his swine-droves were : 

These then he left to pasture in the closes trim and fair. 

But himself unto Odysseus he spake in gentle wise: 

“Guest, do the Achaeans behold thee at last with kinder eyes? 

Or, as erst they did, do they mock thee about the house and hall? ” 

But Odysseus of many a rede thus answered and spake withal : 

“Ah, may the Gods, Eumaeus, avenge me of their scorn. 

And these wanton fools, that fashion things nowise to be borne, 1 70 

In the very house of another! for no whit of shame they have!” 

But while in talk together these twain they took and gave, 

Melanthius the goatherd unto them drew an ear, 

A-leading kids, and the flower of all the flock they were. 

For the Wooers’ feast, and two herdsmen were following on his ways. 

So the goats he bound in the forecourt, the echoing pillared place. 

And then turned upon Odysseus and spake a bitter taunt: 

“ So, stranger, still art thou plaguing the house, and there wilt thou haunt. 
Pestering the folk, and nowise without doors wilt thou flit? 

Betwixt us twain meseemeth will be no end to it 180 

Till we try it with hands; for thou beggest beyond all that is right and 
fair; 

And other feasts of Achseans belike be otherwhere.” 

So he spake : but all-wise Odysseus he spake no word for his part. 

But shook his head in silence, and brooded bale in his heart. 

But a third man came up with them, Philoetius leader of men. 

And a barren cow and fat goats for the Wooers he had with him then, 
And the ferrymen these had fetched over, as others they used to speed 
Who may chance to come unto them and of them the ferrying need. 

So the beasts he bound up duly in the echoing cloister there. 

And fell to asking the swineherd, when he had drawn anear : 190 
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“What man is the stranger, O Swineherd, I would have thee tell to me. 
New come to our house, and of what men doth hegivehimself out for to be! 
Where is the land of his fathers, and what is his kindred and seed? 
Hapless! and yet of his body like a lord and king indeed. 

Ah! the Gods drown men wide-wandenng in enough of bale and broil, 
When even for the king-folk they spin the thread of toil.” 

Then Odysseus’ hand in greeting with his right hand did he take. 

And a word he winged unto him, and in such manner spake : 

“ Hail, father and guest! and henceforward fair fall the luck of thee, 
Although of manifold troubles thus holden now ye be ! 2 oo 

Zeus Father! none of the Gods is more baleful a God than thou. 

For the men whom thou hast begotten thou pitiest nothing now, 

And thou minglest them with evil and with woeful misery. 

Ah ! I brake out a-sweat to behold him, and wept the eyes of me 
For the memory of Odysseus; for meseems he too this tide. 

Such clouts as this is clad in midst menfolk wandering wide. 

If anywhere yet he be living and beholding the light of the sun. 

But if at last he hath perished, and to Hades’ House hath gone. 

Woe for great Odysseus! who set me to look to his neat e’en then. 

When I was but a lad in the folk-land of the Cephellenian men. 210 

Now numberless are they waxen; nor may any race of neat 
Wide-feced fare any better to wax as the ears of wheat. 

But them do others bid me for their meat hereto to drive ; 

Nor heed they aught his man-child within the halls alive. 

Nor fear the Gods’ a-wreaking: and yearning now are they 
To share amidst them the treasure of the King so long away. 

Now this the soul within me full oft doth turn about ; 

For while his son yet bides here ’twerean evil thing, no doubt. 

To wend to another folk-land and these beeves with me to drive 
Unto alien men. Y et ’tis heavy meseemeth here to live 220 

O’er the kine of others a-sitting, and suffering dreanhead: 

And long ago to some other of the high-heart kings had I fled 
Since things past all endurance come in on.us amain ; 

But my mind of that hapless bethinketh, if yet he may come again 
For the scattering of those Wooers about the house of the stead.” 

Then Odysseus of many a rede thereto made answer and said: 
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“Neatherd, since like to no evil or witless one thou art, 

And I myself am noting the wisdom that toucheth thine heart, 

One thing I tell thee, and hereby with a great oath the same do I bind: 
Bear witness, Zeus, thou King-god, and thou guest-table kind, 230 
And thou hearth of the glorious Odysseus whereunto I have come! 

That e’en while thou abidest shall Odysseus win him home ; 

And thou thyself shalt see it, if thou hast will to see, 

The slaying of the Wooers where now the lords they be.” 

Thereto then answered the neatherd, the keeper of the kine: 

“ O guest, may the Son of Cronos make good this word of thine, 

Then shouldst thou know ofmy might, and my hands whatlike they were.” 

And in like wise did Eumasus to aU Gods make his prayer. 

That Odysseus of all wisdom might get him home to his stead. 

But while each unto the other such words as this they said, 240 

For Telemachus death and the doomday shaped out the Wooers’ band. 
But unto them in that while came a fowl on the right hand, 

An eagle lofty-flying with a faint-heart dove in his clutch : 

Then Amphinomus spake amidst them, and the words he said were such: 

“Friends, once more nothing cometh of our counsel and our rede 
For Telemachus’ bane: now rather of the high feast have we heed.” 

So Amphinomus spake amidst them, and good to all was his word. 

And into the house they gat them of Odysseus godlike lord; 

And they cast adown their mantles on the thrones and the benches there. 
And the mighty sheep they slaughtered, and the fatted goats the fair. 

And they slew fat boars moreover, and one of the herded kine, 25 1 

And they roasted the inwards and shared them; and then they mingled 
the wine 

In the blending bowls, and the swineherd dealt round the beakers then. 
And the bread to them was dealing Philoetius, master of men. 

In baskets fair, and Melanthius the wine poured out and bare, 

Andthey reached out their hands to the victuals that lay before them there. 

But Telemachus, heedful of goodhap, Odysseus set adown 
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Within the well-built feast-hall upon the threshold of stone, 

Having brought him a sorry settle and withal a scanty board; 

And he gave him share of the inwards and the wine for him he poured 
In a golden cup ; and moreover a word he bespake him then : 261 

“ Sit there adown and be drinking the wine amidst the men, 

And I myself will ward thee from the gibes and the hands of all 
These Wooers here; since soothly this is no common hall. 

But the very house of Odysseus, which he gat for me and my gain. 

But ye, ye Wooers, from buffets and chiding your souls refrain 
Lest contention rise amidst us and strife herein be stirred.” 

So he spake: but they the Wooers, they bit their lips as they heard, 

And at Telemachus wondered, so boldly as he spake. 

But Antinous, son of Eupeithes, thereon the word did take : 270 

“Telemachus’ word, Achaeans, let us take; for as hard as it is, 

Although forsooth against us a very threat is this. 

For the Son of Cronos stayed us, or else by us had he been 
Well-hushed within the feast-house, for all he speaketh keen.” 

So Antinous spake, but the other no whit his word gainsaid. 

But now the hallowed hundreds of the Gods the henchmen led 
Through the town, and the long-haired Achaeans were gathered ’neath the 
roof 

Of Apollo’s shady thicket, the Shooter far aloof. 

Then they roasted, and unspitted the flesh that lieth without. 

And a glorious feast they feasted, and dealt the shares about. 280 

And an equal share by Odysseus the swains of service laid. 

Like the share to the others allotted, for so indeed he bade, 

Telemachus, son belovM of Odysseus, Godhead’s peer. 

But not wholly Athene suffered the haughty Wooers there 
To refrain from mocks heart-grieving, so that yet more grief and need 
Might drown the soul of Odysseus, the old Laertes’ seed. 

Now there was a man of the Wooers, which same Ctesippus hight. 

And he had his house in Sam6 and was wont to all unright. 
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And he, trusting in his riches, that were great and marvellous. 

Was wooing the wife of Odysseus so long away from his house, 290 
So now to the masterful Wooers he fell to speak, and said; 

“ O noble Wooers, hearken till a word of mine is sped I 
This guest for long meseemeth hath had his equal share. 

And surely now meseemeth ’tis nothing right nor fair 

To maltreat T elemachus’ guest-friends who may come to this stead on a day. 

So I also will give him a guest-gift, which he may give away 

As a guerdon to the bath-maid, or anyone else of the thralls 

Who dwell hereby, and are haunting godlike Odysseus’ halls.” 

So saying from out of a basket the foot of an ox he took. 

And cast with his sturdy hand : but Odysseus shunned the stroke, 300 

His head but lightly swerving; and a bitter laugh and fell 

His heart laughed as the ox-foot smote the wall that was budded well. 

But Telemachus spake, and straightway with words Ctesippus chid: 

** It is well for thy life, Ctesippus, that to thee it thus betid 
To miss the guest; for thy bolthe shunned himself, e’en he: 

Or else with the whetted spear midmost had I smitten thee, 

And thy father before thy wedding should have looked to thy burial. 
Therefore let none put forward such shameless deeds in the hall, 

For by this time every matter I understand and know, 

Both the good and also the worser : and a child was I long ago. 310 

Forsooth there have been doings we have borne to look upon. 

The slaying of flocks, and the drinking of wine, and the bread fordone. 
Since for one to refrain a many is a thing right hard to do ; 

So now no longer do me the ill-deeds of the foe. 

And yet if at last ye desire to slay me with the brass, 

That would I ; and far better that my death should come to pass 
Than that here I sit beholding such ugly deeds played out: 

Guests mauled and mocked, and men haling the women thralls about 
In most unseemly fashion through all the chambers fair.” 

So he spake ; and a while the others they sat in silence there, 320 

But at last spake Agelaus, who was Damastor’s son : 

“ O friends, with him who hath spoken aright there is not one 
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That with thwart words shoiild chide him or to contest with him fall. 
Nought now this guest let us mischieve, nor any man or thrall 
That haunteth the house of Odysseus the godlike day by day. 

But unto Telemachus now and his mother a word would I say, 

A gentle word for the pleasure of the hearts of both the twain: 

For even so long as the hope did yet in our hearts remain 
That Odysseus of all wisdom should come back to his house of old, 

So long, no blame of her biding in the homestead to withhold 330 

The Wooers therein, and refrain them : for better so would it be 
If Odysseus compassed his homefare, and home at his house were he. 
But now ’tis as clear as it may be that he never returneth again ; 

So come now, sit by thy mother, and bid her straight and plain 
That she wed the best amongst us, and the greatest giver of gear. 

That thou thyself rejoicing mayst have thine heritage here. 

And eat and drink, and thy mother another’s house may heed.” 

But T elemachus the prudent a word to him did speed : 

“ Nay, nay, by Zeus, Agelaus, and by my father’s woe. 

Who afar from Ithaca wanders, or is dead a while ago, 340 

My mother’s wedding I let not, but bid her evermore 

To wed with whom she willeth who shall give her gifts good store. 

But ’twere shame that her unwilling I should thrust from out the hall 
With the hard word: God forbid it that such a thing befall! ” 

So he spake; but Pallas Athene amidst the Wooers’ crew 
Awoke undying laughter, and their minds astray she drew ; 

For now all they were laughing with the jaws of other men. 

And flesh bloodstained were they eating, and the eyes of them as then 
W ere filled with tears, and the thoughts of their souls into sorrow strayed. 

Then the godlike Theoclymenus he spake to them and said : 350 

Why bear ye this bale, ye unhappy? F or your heads and your faces out- 
right 

And the knees that are beneath you are wrapt about in night. 

And let loose is the voice of wailing, and wetted with tears are your cheeks. 
And blood the hall-walls stain eth and the goodly panels streaks ; 

And the porch is full of man-shapes and fulfilled is the garth of the stead, 
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As they wend ’neath the dusk and the darkness, and the sun from the 
heavens is dead; 

And lo ! how the mist of evil draws up and all about I ’ ’ 


So he spake : but all they on him sweet laughter yet laughed out, 

And Eurymachus, Polybus’ offspring, then fell to speaking there: 

“ Now witless is this stranger new come from otherwhere! 360 

So out a doors, ye younglings, do ye lead the man forthright. 

That he wend him unto the high-place, since he deemeth us here in the 
night.” 


But the godlike Theoclymenus, thus answering, fell to say: 
“Eurymachus, nought I crave thee for speeders on the way. 

For verily eyes I lack not, nor ears, nor both my feet. 

And the mind in my breast is frshioned in manner nought unmeet. 

With these will I get me without doors; for I see the bale coming on 
Which no man among you shall flee from, and no man of the Wooer s shall 
shun. 

E’en those who about the homestead of godlike Odysseus abide. 

And are mocking men, and framing the wickedness of pride.” 3 70 

So saying, his ways he wended from the house fast built and fair. 

And came to the house of Piraeus, who took him blithely there. 


But all the Wooers, beholding each other face to face, 

F ell to stirring T elemachus’ anger, and to laugh at the guests of the place. 
And some one of those masterful younglings e’en thus would be saying 
now: 

“Telemachus, surely no man hath more evil guests than thou; 

E’en such as is this wanderer that guesting here doth lurk. 

The bread and the wine a-craving; and hath no skill in the work 
Of the field or the fight ; but goeth on earth an idle load. 

And again here rose this other to foretell us and forebode. 380 

Now if thou wouldst but hearken, far gainfuller would it be 
To cast these guests together in a many-banked ship of the sea. 

To Sicilian men to ship them; whence thy gain were good and due.” 


X111.X 
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E’en such were the words of the Wooers ; but he gave no heed thereto, 
And in silence looked on his father, abiding the hour of the day 
When he on those shameless Wooers his hands at last should lay. 

But the Daughter of Icarius, wise-heart Penelope, 

As now right over against them her lovely chair set she. 

And she hearkened the voice of each one of the men within the hall. 

And for them — they arrayed the banquet midst laughter, and withal 3 90 
Sweet was it and heart-staying, for many a beast had they slain. 

But no such an unblessed banquet shall ever be again 

As that which the mighty man and the Goddess soon should dight 

For those that first had fashioned the deeds of all unright. 

BOOK XXI 
THE ARGUMENT 

HEREIN IS TOLD OF THE TRIAL OF THE BENDING • 
OF THE BOW, AND THE SHOOTING THROUGH THE 
AXES. 

N OW the Grey-eyed, the Goddess Athene, planted a thing to grow 
In the heart of Icarius’ daughter, Penelope wise to know, 

That she bring the Bow to the Wooers, and the grey steel there- 
withal. 

For the birth of strife and murder within Odysseus’ hall. 

So up the lofty stair of her chamber now she went. 

And in her strong hand took she the key that was shapely bent. 

And brazen and rair, with a handle thereto of ivory. 

And she went with her women of service to the outermost chamber on high, 
Wherein there lay together the treasure of the King, 

Both gold and brass and iron well-wrought in the smithying. 1 0 

And therein lay the bent-back bow, and the shaft-fuU quiver lay there, 
Wherein were a many arrows the grief and the groan that bear; 

Which same were the gift of a friend, godlike, whom while agone 
He met in Lacedaemon, e’en Iphitus Eurytus’ son ; 

But it was in the stead of Messene that they came together there. 

In Orsilochus’ house the war-deft: thither needs must Odysseus fere 
To seek him a debt which the people, the whole folk, owed him aright; 
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Whereas men of Messene had lifted in their ships with the benches dight 
Out of Ithaca sheep three hundred, and the herders that with them were. 
And so upon that sending the long way did Odysseus fare, 20 

Yet a lad, and his father sent him, and the elders of the men. 

But Iphitus sought his horses which he had lost as then. 

Twelve brood-mares with their sucklings, toil-patient mules beneath. 
And they forsooth thereafter were but for his doom and his death ; 

When he to the Son of Zeus the man, the strong-souled came. 

E’en Heracles, well-proven in mighty deeds of fame. 

Who slew him, his guest in his house, and in his hardihead 
Feared not the following wrath of the Gods, nor the table he spread 
For the guest; but e’en thereafter the man himself did he slay, 

And kept for his own the horses strong-hoofed, nor let them away. 30 

On this quest he fell in with Odysseus, and to him he gave the bow 
Which Eurytus the mighty had borne a while ago. 

But unto his son he gave it when he died in his lofty hall. 

Unto him a keen sword gave Odysseus, and a mighty spear withal. 

For the birth of close-knit friendship: but yet they never knew 
The tables of each other: for ere that Zeus’ offspring slew 
That Iphitus Eurytus’ son, the Deathless Godfolk’s peer, 

Who had given the bow to Odysseus: who never the same would bear 
On the black ship, when he wended his way to the battle-tide, 

But for his dear friend’s memory he laid it to abide 40 

In his treasure; but oft would he bear it as about his lands he passed. 

So when that glory of women to her chamber came at last, 

She stood on the oaken threshold which erst the wright had made 
All smooth by his art and his cunning, and the rule thereto had laid. 

And thereto had fitted the door-posts and hung the door-leaves bright. 
Therewith the thong of the latch-ring she cast aloose forthright. 

And thrust in the key moreover, and shot back the bolts of the door 
With an aim that was straight and downright ; and e’en as a bull doth roar 
A-feeding in the meadow, the fair doors smit by the key 
Roared out so loud, and before her flew open speedily, 50 

And she went on the high-raised flooring whereon the coffers stood. 
Wherein there lay the raiment stored up sweet-smelling and good; 

And thence she reached her over, and took down the bow from the pin, 

X2 
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And therewith the shining bow-case that the same was lying in. 

There then adown she sat her, and the case on her dear knees laid, 

And her King’s bow thence a-drawing shrill wailing there she made. 

But when of tearful wailing she was satiate at the last, 

Therewith unto the feast-hall and the haughty Wooers she passed. 

And the back-bent bow in her hand and the shaft-full quiver she bore. 
Wherein were many arrows laden with groaning sore ; 6o 

And the handmaids that were with her, a chest were they carrying 
Where lay much brass and iron, the war-gear of their King. 

But when that glory of women came amidst of the Wooers there. 

She stood beside the doorpost of the roof built stout and fair, 

Berore her face upholding a lap of her delicate hood. 

And withal at either side her a trusty handmaid stood; 

And straight she spake to the Wooers and said a word to hear : 

“ Hearken, O high-heart Wooers, this house that waste and wear. 
Eating and drinking our substance without a stop or stay. 

The wealth of our house-master so long a while away, 70 

And can make no other pretext of the matter ye plan to do 
But that ye long to wed me and make me the wife of you. 

— Come, Wooers, since the contest and the prize befalleth so. 

Here will I lay before you Odysseus’ mighty bow. 

And whichso of you the easiest with his palms the bow shall bend. 

And throughout all twelve of the axes the shaft therefrom shall send. 
Him then shall I follow, departing from this house of the wedded wife. 
This fair house so abundant in all that upholdeth life; 

Which yet shall I remember, though but in dreams it be.” 

So she spake, and Eumseus the swineherd, the goodly man, bade she 80 
To lay before the Wooers the bow and the iron grey; 

And Eumaeus took them weeping as adown the gear did he lay : 

And otherwhere wept the neatherd when he saw the bow of his lord. 

But Antinous fell to chiding, and spake and said the word: 

“ O fools of the field! still pondering on things that endure but a day 
Why drop ye tears, poor wretches, and stir in such a way 
The heart of our lady within her? when even as it is 
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In grief her soul abideth, since her loved mate she doth miss. 

Now sit and feast in silence ; or out a-doors go ye 
To weep your fill, and behind you leave this same bow to be 90 

A contest for the Wooers, and nolightly-heeded thing; 

For I deem that the bow well-shaven not lightly one shall string. 

Since no such man of prowess midst all these doth abide 
As once was that Odysseus: and I saw him once on a tide. 

Whereof I yet have memory, when a little child was I.” 

So he spake, and the heart within him was hoping verily 
To stretch the string, and the arrow right through the iron to waft. 

While he himself was fated to be first to taste of the shaft 

At the hands of the blameless Odysseus, the man he then did shame 

As he sat in his halls, still urging his fellows to the same. 100 

But Telemachus’ holy might now spake amidst them and said: 

“Ah! Zeus the Son of Cronos all witless me hath made! 

For my mother beloved is saying, and she the wise of heart, 

That she now will follow another and from this our house depart. 

While I laugh and in my mind, gone witless, glad am I. 

So come ye, ye Wooers, look to it! for set forth is the prize on high. 

There is never another such woman in all the Achaean land. 

Not in Pylos the holy, or Argos, or there where Mycene doth stand. 

Nor in this our Ithacan folkland, or the mainland black of earth ; 

And ye yourselves ye know it : why praise I my mother’s worth ? no 

So draw ye aback for no pretext, nor hold ye long aloof 

From this bow-bending, for we too would see it put to the proof; 

Yea, I myself will try it, this deed of the bow to do. 

If haply I may bend it and shoot the iron through. 

Then my mother beworshipped shall leave me, and I with no sorrow of mind 
When she goes from this house with another, and I am left behind; 

E’en I, such a man that my fiither’s fair weapons I bear at the last.” 

So he spake, and his cloak of purple from his shoulders straight he cast 
And leapt upright; and his war-sword from his shoulder did he do. 

Then first he set up the axes, having digged along trench straight through 
F or all the axes to stand in ; and by rule set them aright, 1 2 1 

And trod in the earth about them, and all wondered at the sight, 
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How orderly he arrayed them, who the first time saw them now. 

Then he went and stood on the threshold, and fell to trying the bow. 
Thrice then he made it tremble in his longing the bow to bend ; 

And thrice he laid by his prowess ; though his soul yet longed in the end 
To draw the bow-string duly and shoot the iron through : 

And now might he have bent it, so strong the fourth time as he drew. 

But Odysseus nodded unto him and withheld him, long as he might. 
Then Telemachus’ holy power amidst them spake outright: 1 30 

“ Out on It! either a dastard unmighty henceforth shall I be. 

Or I am o’eryoung to be trusting in the might and the hands of me 
To ward off the man who preventeth, or falling on me in the fight. 

But come now, ye who of prowess are mightier than my might. 

Prove ye the bow amongst us, let an end of the tnal be made.” 

So saying, the bow from offhim adown on the ground he laid. 

And against the well-joined panel fair-polished the same did he lean. 

And by its fair-wrought horn-tip the arrow swift and keen. 

And so went and sat him adown on the high seat whence erst he arose. 

Then Antmous, son of Eupeithes, fell to and spake amidst those: 140 
“ Rise up now from the left hand, all ye fair fellows of mine, 

From the selfsame place beginning whence beginneth the pouring of wine.’ 

So he spake, and the word of his speaking seemed good to every one. 
And first uprose Leiodes; and he was CEnops’ son, 

And the seer unto the Wooers ; and he sat by the goodly bowl 

In the innermost nook, at all tides; alone unto his soul 

The deeds of shame were hateful, and the Wooers, he blamed them all. 

So first the bow he handled, and the sharp shaft therewithal, 

And he went to the threshold and stood there and the deed of the bow 
would do; 

But nowise might he bend it, for it wearied his hands as he drew 1 50 

That were all unworn and tender: so then to the Wooers he spake: 

“ O friends, I may not bend it; so the bow let another take. 

But many a man of the highest, this bow shall bring to nought 
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His life and his soul. Yet far better it is unto death to be brought 
Than to live and make miss of the thing for which in this house alway 
W e are gathered here together, expecting day by day. 

And now, if any hopeth and his heart longeth eagerly 
To wed Odysseus’ bed-mate and wed Penelope, 

Then, when of the bow he is proven and a sight of the matter hath had. 
Let him woo some other woman of Achaeans lovely clad, 1 60 

And seek her with gifts of wooing; and this woman, soon or late. 

Let her wed the greatest giver and the man that is sent her by fate.” 

In such words he bespake them, and from him put the bow. 

And leaned it against the panel, well-jointed, smoothed enow. 

And against the fair-wrought horn-tip he leant the arrow keen. 

And so set him adown on the high-seat wherein he erst had been. 

But Antinous fell to chide him, and spake the word and said: 

“Leiodes, and what a word from the wall of thy teeth hath sped! 

A hard word and a grievous that I am wroth to hear. 

What! the life and the soul of our highest this bow then shall outwear 
Because thou wert not able to bend it by thy might? 171 

Nay, sure thy mother bewor shipped ne’er brought thee forth to light 
To be a bender of bows, and a man the arrow to wend; 

Yet the other high-heart Wooers that bow shall speedily bend.” 

He spake, and the herder of goats, Melanthius, bade withal : 

“ Melanthius, hasten and kindle a fire amidst of the hall. 

And put a great bench beside it, and fleeces over it spread. 

And bring forth the great lard-cake that lieth within the stead. 

That we younglings the bow may warm, and with fat anoint it about. 
And so try it again, and the contest to its end may carry out. ” 180 

Then Melanthius speedily quickened the fire unwearied of flame. 

And brought up a bench to set by it, and fleeces cast over the same. 

And brought forth the great lard-cake that lay the house within ; 

And the younglings warmed it and tried it; but neither so might they win 
To bend the bow, for thereunto much lacking in might they were. 

But Antinous yet withheld him and Eurymachus, Godhead’s peer. 

The chiefs of the Wooers excelling in might most valorous. 
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But those twain, they now had wended together out of the house, 

The neatherd and the swineherd of Odysseus Godhead’s peer; 

And himself, the goodly Odysseus, came forth to where they were, 1 90 

And when they were comewithoutdoorsand were gotten forth oftheclose, 

He put forth the sound of his voice, and with kind words spake unto those : 

“ Neatherd, and thou, O Swineherd, shall I say a word to you. 

Or hide it within me? that speaking my spirit biddeth me to. 

— What men were ye for the warding of Odysseus, were he come 
From anywhere of a sudden, and a God should bring him home? 

On that day would ye stand by Odysseus, or the men that are come to woo ? 
Speak out what the heart and the soul withinward urgeth you! ” 

Spake the neatherd, he who heeded the herds of the beeves and the kine: 
“ Zeus Father! now be accomplished this inward hope of mine, 200 

Of this man’s home-returning with a very God to lead; 

Then should ye wot of my prowess and my hands to do the deed.” 

And in likewise spake Eumseus, and to all Gods sped the prayer 
For all-wise Odysseus returning to his house upbuilded fair. 

So now when he had knowledge of their steadfast hearts and true. 

Again in words he bespake them, and thuswise answered thereto: 

“Lo, here am I, and at home. Many griefs have I had to bear. 

And am come to the land of my fathers at last in the twentieth year. 

And I wot that of all the homemen I am welcome to you alone. 

Forsooth amid all the others no prayer have I heard and known, 210 

No prayer for my returning a-back to my house and hall. 

Unto you then the truth shall I teU, how hereafter things shall befall: 

If a God these haughty Wooers sh^ queU beneath my hand, 

I shall give you a wife to each one, and thereto gear and land. 

And a house by my house builded; and when all these deeds are done 
Shall ye be Telemachus’ fellows, yea, brethren of my son. 

But come, another token most manifest will I show. 

That the truth in your souls may be strengthened, and my very self ye 
may know. 

— ^Lo the scar of the hurt, which the wood-boar with his white tooth drave 
on a tide. 

When with Autolycus’ children I sought Parnassus’ side! ” 220 
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So saying, the rags about him from the mighty weal he drew, 

And they twain looked upon it, and all the tale they knew ; 

And they wept, and o’er wise Odysseus they cast their hands, they twain. 
And kissed his head and his shoulders, and loved him and were fain; 
And Odysseus also kissed them on their heads and on their hands. 

And now amidst their wailing had the sunlight left the lands 
Had not Odysseus refrained them; and he spake, and thus said he: 

“ Cease now your weeping and wailing lest anyone may see 
From out the hall a-coming, and thereof within may show. 

Now enter we not together, but one after other go, 230 

I first, ye following after: and take this for a sign from me. 

For all the others, as many as high-heart Wooers be. 

They will all of them hinder the giving unto me of the quiver and bow ; 
But, bearing the same in thine hands, Eumaeus, do thou go 
Through the house to give them to me; and tell thou the women withal 
To shut and to lock the doors well-fitted that are to the hall; 

And if any shall happen to hear the din or the groaning of men 
Within our walls, then nowise let her go without doors then ; 

But before her work abiding in silence let her be. 

But thou, O good Philoetius, I charge thee shut with a key 240 

The gate of the garth, and make haste the cable across it to cast.” 

So saying, into the house of the pleasant place he passed. 

And sat him adown on the settle from whence he erst arose ; 

And those homemen of goodly Odysseus moreover entered the house. 

But Eurymachus this meanwhile was a-handling of the bow. 

With the fire a-warmingit over; and yet not even so 

Might he bend it, and most hugely groaned his heart of valiancy, 

And in grief he fell to speaking, and e’en such a word spake he: 

“ Out on it! Sorrow is on us for myself and aU of these! 

Not so much do I grieve for the wedding, though that be sore misease. 
For a many there be of maidens Achaean, both here on the shore 251 

Of Ithaca sea-begirdled, and in many a folkland more. 

But if in the might of our bodies we fall so fer below 

The might of the godlike Odysseus, that we may not bend the bow. 

Then e’en for the men of hereafter lo a pitiful tale to tell! ” 
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But AntinouSj son of Eupeithes, to answering him befell : 

“ Eurymachus, nought shall it be so, as thyself thou wottest indeed: 
For e’en now though the folk to that God a holy feast do they speed, 
And who can bend the bow that while? Let it be as now. 

And were it not well if we left all these axes standing a-row ? 2 6c 

For indeed I nowise deem it that any shall come to the hall 
Of Odysseus, son of Laertes, and bear them off withal. 

So come now, let the wine-swain fill all the cups a-row, 

That we may pour drink-offering and lay by the crooked bow. 

And tomorn bid we Melanthius, who over the goats hath heed. 

That the best of the goats up hither, yea, the flower of the flock, he lead. 
And we to the Bowman’s Glory, Apollo, shall offer the thighs. 

And prove the bow, and accomplish the contest and the prize. ’ ’ 

So Antinous spake, and all men consented to his word; 

And came the henchmen, and over their hands the water poured, 27c 
And with the drink the younglings crowned all the wine-bowls there. 
And filled the cups for the offering, and dealt to each his share. 

But when they had poured, and had drunken whatso their souls deemed 
good 

Then spake the wise Odysseus from his craft-devising mood: 

“ Hearken to me, O Wooers of this Queen renowned well. 

Till I say what the soul in my breast now biddeth me talk and tell; 

But Eurymachus am I praying, and Antinous Godhead’s peer 
Over all, for he hath spoken a rightful word to hear. 

Leave we the bow for a season, that the Gods may heed it still. 

And the God shall give might tomorrow to whomsoever he will, 2 8 < 

Yet give me the bow well-shaven, that here, before your sight, 

I may try my hands and my prowess, if yet abideth the might 
Wherewith my limbs the lithesome were furnished while agone ; 

Or if straying and ill-nurture by now have all fordone.” 

So he spake; and out of measure in all those the wrath did grow. 

For fear lest he get to bending the shapely-shaven bow. 

And Antinous fell a-chiding, a word he fashioned there: 

“ O wretch of guests! who lacketh all wit, e’en the littlest share. 

Is it nought that amidst us high ones in peace thou makest cheer, 
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Nor lackest thy share of the banquet, and furthermore mayst hear 290 
Our words and all we tell of; and none else is hearkening 
Of strangers or of bedesmen to our talk of many a thing? 

It is the sweet wine scathes thee; which hurteth others too, 

Who take it greedily gaping, nor drink but what is due. 

It was wine that bewildered the centaur, Eurytion, mighty of fame. 

In the hall of the man, high-hearted Pinthous, when he came 
To the Lapithae : in that while with wine his soul he distraught. 

And, run mad in Pirithous’ house, great deeds of evil wrought. 

But wrath fell on the lords, who leapt up and through the porch and the 
door 

Haled him out, and the ears and nostrils from off the centaur shore 300 
With the pitiless brass; so, bewildered, he wandered from part unto part, 
Bearing the sin and the sorrow of the folly of his heart. 

Thence then ’twixt the men and the centaurs the battle came to pass; 

But first he brought bale on himself, for that heavy with wine he was. 
And a mighty bale I forebode thee if thou shalt bend the bow. 

And ye shall meet no kindness as amidst our folk ye go. 

But in a black ship of the sea shall we verily send thee then 
To King Echetus, the maimer and scathe of all mortal men. 

Whence nought shall ever save thee. In peace sit drinking now. 

Nor fall to strife and contest with men that are younger than thou.” 310 

But Penelope the heart-wise she fell to speaking there : 

“To maltreat the guests, Antinous, is neither right nor fair. 

E’en Telemachus’ guests, whoever to this our house may wend. 

Deem’st thou that if this stranger the great bow of Odysseus shall bend. 
Putting trust in his hands, and the prowess that within the man is rife. 
He shall lead me home and make me his very wedded wife? 

Nay, the man himself in his breast no such a hope doth bear. 

Nor yet need any man of you, of those that are feasting here. 

Be vexing his heart hereover; ’twere a most unseemly thing.” 

Then Eurymachus, Polybus’ son, thus spake in answering: 320 

“ O Daughter of Icarius, all-wise Pen^ope, 

That the man should lead thee homeward no such a thought had we. 

But we fear the shame and the rumour of men, and of women withd, 
Lest some one of Achasans be saying, some man, the basest of all: 
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‘ Forsooth men worser than worse must go wooing the bed-fellow 
Of a mighty man, and nowise might they bend his well-smoothed bow, 
And lo another, a beggar, a wanderer, cometh thereto. 

And lightly the bow hath he bended and shot the iron through.’ 

So will they say, and of us a most pitiful tale will it be.” 

But to him thus spake in answer heart-wise Penelope: 330 

“Eurymachus, nought mid the people can they be fair of fame 
Who eat up the house of a chieftain and do him deeds of shame : 

Why then make ado of this also to be for a pitiful tale? 

And lo you ' tall is the stranger, a well-knit man and hale. 

And he boasts him of his kindred as the son of a father of might. 

So give him the bow well-shaven that we may look on the sight. 

And one thing now I tell you, and fulfilled shall be the same : 

If he the bow hath bended, and Apollo give him the fame, 

A goodly change of raiment, cloak and frock, will I give him then. 

And a keen-head spear will I give him to ward him of dogs and of men, 
And a two-edged sword moreover, and shoes on his feet will I do, 341 
And will speed him whithersoever his soul may bid him go.” 

ButTelemachus the heedful he answered presently: 

“ My mother, none of Achaeans is a better man than I 
To give the bow or withhold it from whatso man I will. 

For as many as lord it over the rugged Ithacan hill. 

Or dwell about the islands that off horse-kind Elis he. 

Of whom shall no man force me unwilling; not if I 

Shall give this gear to the stranger straight out for his own to bear. 

But go thy ways to the chamber, and heed thine own work there, 350 
Distaff and loom, and the women bid thou their work to speed. 

But as for the bow, this matter it is for men to heed. 

For all men, and me above all men; for the might of the house is in me,” 

Then, wondering, back to her chamber she gat her presently. 

For in her heart was she storing the wise words of her son. 

So then to the bower aloft with her handmaids was she gone. 

Where she wept for her husband beloved, Odysseus, till at last 
The sweet sleep over her eyelids Grey-eyed Athene cast. 
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Then the swineherd took up the bow to bear it adown the hall ; 

But throughout the halls the W ooers cried at him one and all ; 360 

And thus would one fall speaking midst those haughty younglings there: 
“Thou hapless, thougangrel swineherd! and whither dost thou bear 
The crooked bow? Now swiftly shall the swift hounds thou hast bred 
Devour thee far from menfolk amidst the swine of thy stead. 

If we have but the grace of Apollo, and the Deathless give their grace.” 

So they spake; and the bow he was bearing he laid adown in its place, 

In fear because a many in the halls against him cried. 

But Telemachus shouted at him a threat from the other side: 

“ Nay, bear on the bow, my father, lest thou do ill, heeding all! 

T ake heed lest I, thy younger, to driving thee forth shall fall, 370 

And pelt thee afield with pebbles, since in might am I better than thou. 
Yea, would that in hands and prowess as much mightier were I now 
Than those others, they of the Wooers, that hang about the house! 

Then speedily would I send them in manner dolorous 

From out our halls and homestead, for they plan me bale hereby.” 

So he spake, and all the Wooers laughed on him pleasantly. 

And their bitter wrath against him they laid aside withal. 

And in that while the swineherd bare the bow adown the hall. 

And drawing anear to Odysseus in his hands the weapons laid. 

Then he called forth the nurse, Euryclea, and spake to her and said: 

“ Euryclea, thou the heart-wise, Telemachus biddeth thee 381 

That the hall-doors closely-fitting thou shut and lock with a key; 

And if any hear a groaning, or the noise of men and the din 
Amidst oirr walls, in nowise go ye outdoors from within. 

But there abide in silence beside the work ye speed.” 

So he spake; and his word was wingless and abode with her for her heed. 
And she locked with a key the doors of the halls of the lovely stead. 

And silently forth from the house meanwhile had Philoetius sped. 

And therewith he bolted the gate of the weU-walled forecourt there; 

But there lay beneath the cloister a curved ship’s mooring-gear, 3 90 

A flag-wrought rope, and therewith he bound o’er the gate of the close. 
And then gat him aback and sat down on the bench whence he erewhile 
arose. 
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And set his eyes on Odysseus, who as now the great bow bare, 

And was turning it over on all sides, and trying it here and there. 

Lest the worms its horn should have eaten while long was its master away 
And one would be eyeing his neighbour, and thuswise would he say: 

“ Lo here, a lover of bows, one cunning in archery! 

Or belike in his house at home e’en such-like gear doth lie ; 

Or e’en such an one is he minded to fashion, since handling it still. 

He turneth it o’er, this gangrel, this crafty one of ill!” 400 

And then would another be saying of those younglings haughty and high : 
“E’en so soon and so great a measure of gain may he come by 
As he may now accomplish the bending of the bow.” 

So the Wooers spake; but Odysseus, that many a rede did know. 

When the great bow he had handled, and eyed it about and along. 

Then straight, as a man well learned in the lyre and the song. 

On a new pin lightly stretcheth the cord, and maketh fast 
From side to side the sheep-gut weU-twined and overcast: 

So the mighty bow he bended with no whit of labouring. 

And caught it up in his right hand, and fell to try the string, 410 

That ’neath his hand sang lovely as a swallow’s voice is fair. 

But great grief fell on the Wooers, and their skin changed colour there. 
And mightily Zeus thundered, and made manifest a sign; 

And thereat rejoiced Odysseus, the toil-stout man divine. 

At that sign of the Son of Cronos, the crooked-counselled Lord; 

And he caught up a swift arrow that lay bare upon the board, 

Since in the hollow quiver as yet the others lay. 

Which those men or the Achaeans should taste ere long that day, 

And he laid it on the bow-bridge, and the nock and the string he drew. 
And thence from his seat on the settle he shot a shaft that flew 420 
Straight-aimed, and ofall the axes missed not a single head. 

From the first nng: through and through them, and out at the last it sped 
The brass-shod shaft; and therewith to Telemachus spake he: 

“The guest in thine halls a-sitting in nowise shameth thee, 

Telemachus. I missed not thy mark, nor overlong 
Toiled I the bow a-bending; stark yet am I and strong. 
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Forsooth, the Wooers that shamed me no more may make me scorn! 
But now for these Achaeans is the hour and the season born 
To dight the feast in the daylight, and otherwise to be fain 429 

With the song and the harp thereafter that crown the banquet’s gain.” 

So he spake; and with bent brow nodded, and Telemachus the lord. 
Dear son of the godlike Odysseus, girt on his whetted sword ; 

His dear hand gripped the spear-shaft, and his father’s side anear. 

He stood by the high-seat crested with the gleaming brazen^ear. 


BOOK XXII 
THE ARGUMENT 

HEREIN IS TOLD OF THE SLAYING OF THE WOOERS 
IN THE HOUSE OF ODYSSEUS. 


B ut Odysseus of many a rede of his rags he stripped him bare. 

And on the great threshold he leapt, and the bo w, and the quiver fair 
Fulfilled of arrows he handled, and all the shafts to the ground 
Before his feet then poured he, and spake to those Wooers around : 


“ Thuswise then is accomplished the strife so hard to do ; 

Now another mark will I loose at that no man hath hit hitherto. 
If I perchance may attain it, and so fame of Apollo be earned.” 


So he spake, and the bitter shaft on Antinous then he turned; 

Who e’en now was just upraising a golden cup wrought fair 
Two-eared; and to drink of the wine his hands about it were, 10 

And no foreboding of slaughter his heart was heeding then; 

For who might ever be deeming that amidst of feasting men 
That man alone among many, for as stark as he were and great. 

For him would fashion the death-day, and the bale of the blackness of fate ? 
But Odysseus loosed, and smote him amidmost of the throat. 

And therewith the head of the arrow through his tender neck thrust out. 
And sidelong he rolled over; from his hand down fell the cup 
As he gat the hurt, and straightway through his nostrils spouted up 
The thick gush of the man’s-blood ; and his feet spurned out at the board 
And cast it ado wn, that the victuals wide over the ground were poured, 20 
And the bread and the roasted flesh were defiled. And all over the hall 
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Uprose the din of the Wooers when they saw their fellow’s fall. 

And uprisen, about the feast-hall they leapt from bench and chair, 

And turned their eyes from all sides to the walls well-builded there. 
Where never a shield was hanging, or strong spear for them to take. 

Then they railed upon Odysseus, and in bitter words they spake: 

“ 111 shootest thou at menfolk, O guest, and no contest again 
Hereafter shalt thou hap on ; for sure is thy bitter bane. 

Since a man thou thus hast slaughtered far best of all youths that be 
In Ithaca here : but the vultures hereby shall devour thee.” 30 

So each one spake ; for they deemed that unwitting the man he had slain, 
And they had no understanding, fools as they were, and vain. 

That to all the end of the Death-doom was hard upon them now; 

Unto whom spake the wise Odysseus, scowling from knitted brow: 

“ O Dogs! And ye were saying that I should come home no more 
From the people of the Trojans! So ye wasted my house and my store. 
And lay with my women servants perforce and against my will. 

And wert wooing my wife from off me when I was living still; 

And neither the Gods were ye fearing that hold the heavens the wide. 
Nor yet the vengeance of menfolk that hereafter should betide. 40 
But now the end of the Death-doom is on you one and alL” 

So he spake; and over them all thereon did the pale fear fall. 

And about him each glared, seeking whereby sheer bane to shun; 

But Eurymachus spake in answer, and he the only one: 

“ If thou be indeed Odysseus the Ithacan come back. 

Of the deeds of us Achasans no right thy word doth lack. 

For much folly here in the homestead and much afield have we wrought; 
But Antinous, he that here lieth already come to nought. 

Was the cause of all, for he speeded such evil deeds and such. 

Not longing so much for the wedding, nor heeding it overmuch, 50 
As devising other matters which Zeus hath not fulfilled; 

For to rule o’er the Ithacan land well-builded this he willed. 

And to lie in wait for thy son that he might slay him there. 

But himself by the Death-doom is dead: so thy people do thou spare, 
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And we mid the people hereafter will make atonement for all, 

For what we have eaten and drunken within thine house and hall. 

And a twenty-beeve atonement from each man shall there be, 

And gold and brass shall be given till we melt the heart in thee. 

But meanwhile ’tis nought blameworthy that thou art wrathful now.” 

Then spake all-wise Odysseus as he scowled from knitted brow : 6o 

“ Eurymachus, were ye to give me your heritage every whit. 

Yea all ye have, and whatso from elsewhere ye might add to it. 

Yet not e’en so from the slaying these hands will I withhold 
Ere on the Wooers I wreak me for their folly manifold. 

— ^There then it lieth before you to fight me face to free. 

Or whoso may ’scape the Death-doom to flee from out the place. 

Yet no man here, meseemeth, the bitter bane shall shun.” 

So he spake, and the hearts within them and their knees failed all undone. 
But the second time Eurymachus spake forth unto them there: 

“ O friends, since this man will stay not his hands that none may bear, 70 
And whereas the bow well-shaven he hath, and the quiver withal. 

He will shoot from the fair-smoothed threshold until he hath slain us all. 
But now let us be mindful of the happy tide of war. 

And draw forth our swords from the scabbards, and hold up the boards 
before 

These shafts with black death laden, and in close array fall on 
To drive him from the threshold and the door, if it may be done. 

And then go we to the city and in haste send up the cry; 

And so shdl this man have speeded his last shaft ere he die.” 

And e’en as the word he uttered, he drew his keen sword out 
Brazen, on each side shearing, and with a fearful shout 80 

Rushed on him ; but Odysseus that very while let fly 
And smote him with the arrow in the breast, the pap hard by. 

And drove the swift shaft to the liver, and adown to the ground fell the 
sword 

From out of his hand, and doubled he hung above the board. 

And staggered; and whirling he fell, and the meat was scattered around. 
And the double cup moreover, and his forehead smote the ground; 

xm.Y 
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And his heart was wrung with torment, and with both feet spurning he smofe 
The high-seat; and over his eyen did the cloud of darkness float. 

And then it was Amphinomus, who drew his whetted sword 
And fell on, making his onrush ’gainst Odysseus the glorious lord, 90 
If perchance he might get him out-doors : but Telemachus him forewent 
And a cast of the brazen war-spear from behind him therewith sent ’ 

Amidmost of his shoulders, that drave through his breast and out, 

And clattering he fell, and the earth all the breadth of his forehead smote. 

Then a-back Telemachus hastened, and left his long-shaft spear 
Still stuck there in Amphinomus, since the onset did he fear 
Of some one of those Achaeans as the long spear forth he drew. 

Who should smite with the sword a down-stroke, or thrust him through 
and through. . 

So he ran and unto his father belovM his way did he make. 

And standing close anigh him a winged word he spake : loo 

“ O father, forsooth, a war-shield and two spears will I bring thee now, 
And a helm all brazen-fashioned well fitted to thy brow. 

And myself will go and arm me and give arms to the swineherd here. 
And others unto the neatherd; for ’twere better our armour to bear.” 

But to him then spake and answered Odysseus of many a rede: 

“ Run, bring them while yet are the arrows to ward me in my need, 

Lest they thrust me off from the doorway, one man ’gainst many here.” 

So he spake, and Telemachus straightway obeyed his father dear. 

And ran his ways to the chamber, where the glorious war-gear lay. 

And thence he took four war-shields, four spears he had away, no 
And four helms brazen-fashioned, and bushed with horses’ hair. 

And he bore them along, and right swiftly came aback to his father dear. 
Then he the first among them Ae brass on his body had. 

And the two thralls in like manner in the lovely arms were clad. 

And they stood about Odysseus the wise and the diverse of rede. 

But he, while he yet had the arrows to ward him in his need. 

Still one by one of the Wooers that yet in his house did dwell 
He aimed at and shot, and there ever one over another they fell; 
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But when he lacked of arrows for his shaft-speeding hand, 

He laid by the bow and leaned it against the door-post to stand 1 20 
Of that well-budded feast-hall, ’gainst the shining entrance wall. 

And he across his shoulders cast the sevenfold shield withal. 

And the well-wrought helm hair-crested he set on his noble head, 

And from aloft now nodded the battle-crest of dread, 

And two spears he took strong-fashioned, and shod with the shining brass. 

Now a certain high-up postern mid the well-built wall there was, 

And thereby at the top of the threshold of that well-builded hall 
Was a way to the aisle by door-leaves well-fitted and shut withal. 
Thereof was Odysseus bidding the swineherd have a care, 

And take his stand beside it, for no outgate else was there. 1 30 

Now amidst them spake Agelaus, and said to all thereby : 

“ O friends, now might not some one go up to the postern on high. 

And tell the folk, that the rumour and cry all around be cast, 

And speedily then would this man have shot his latest and last? ” 

Then Melanthius the goatherd spake out amidst them there: 

“Not so, Zeus-bred Agelaus, for thereto fearfully near 

Are the lovely doors to the forecourt, and the mouth of the aisle is strait. 

And e’en one man might ward it, if he were stark and great. 

But come now, from the chamber let me bring you battle-gear 

To arm you ; for meseemeth therein and no otherwhere 1 40 

Has Odysseus laid his armour, with his well-renownfed son.” 

And with that word the goatherd, Melanthius, straightway won 
Up to Odysseus’ chamber through the windows of the hall. 

And thence he gat twelve war-shields and as many spears withal. 

And as many brazen war-helms bushed with the horses’ hair, 

And therewith ran back swiftly, and gave to the Wooers there. 

Loose then grew the knees of Odysseus, and the heart in him grew soft. 
When he saw how they donned the hauberks, and in their hands aloft 
Were shaking the spears long-shafted, for his work seemed great indeed. 
And unto T elemachus straightway a wingJid word did he speed : 150 

“Telemachus, one of the women about the house I wis 
Stirs up ill war against us; or Melanthius else it is.” 

Y2 
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Then Tel emachus the heedful thus answering fell to say: 

“ ’Twas I myself, O father, that herein went astray. 

And none else was blameworthy, for the doors that fit aright 
Of the chamber I left ajar, and their watch was o’er-keen of sight. 

But go thou, good Eumasus, and the chamber door shut to. 

And note if one of the women this deed ’gainst us doth do, 

Or Dolius’ son Melanthius, whom indeed for the doer I take.” 

But while unto each other in e’en such wise they spake, 1 6c 

Melanthius the goatherd to the chamber went again 
To fetch the goodly war-gear, whom the swineherd good marked plain, 
And spake therewith to Odysseus who stood anigh that while: 

O Zeus-bred son of Laertes, Odysseus of many a guile. 

Now he, that man of mischief, e’en he whom he deemed was the man. 

Is going unto the chamber ; so tell me as straight as ye can 
Whether I myself shall slay him if the better man 1 be. 

Or shall I bring him hither, that he may pay to thee 

For all his many transgressions that he in thine house did devise? ” 

But to him thus spake in answer Odysseus diversely wise : 1 70 

“Within the halls here soothly shall Telemachus here with me 
Yet hold the high-heart Wooers, for as eager-fierce as they be; 

But ye twain, his hands to his feet do ye twist aback and bind, 

And cast him into the chamber; and shut ye the doors behind. 

And withal make fast unto him a cable twisted well. 

And haul him aloft to a pillar anigh the rafters to dwell, 

That he a long while living may suffer grievous pain.” 

So he spake, and straight they hearkened and did his bidding, they twain. 
They went their ways to the chamber, and unseen of the man they were, 
F or within the nook of the chamber he sought about for gear, 180 

While standing each by a doorpost abided there those men : 

So Melanthius the goatherd came o’er the threshold then. 

And a war-helm wrought full fairly in one hand did he hold. 

And a broad shield in the other, old now and foul with mould : 

’Twas Laertes the lord who bore it, while yet a youth, in his hands. 

But cast aside had it lain, and all gone were the seams of its bands. 
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So the twain rushed on and caught him, and haled him m by the hair, 

And him heart-smitten with anguish they cast on the pavement there, 
And hand to foot they bound him, and sore the bonds they made. 

Hard twisting the limbs behind him, e’en as the master bade, 1 90 

The toil-stout goodly Odysseus, the old Laertes’ son. 

Then they made him fast to a cable of strands well over-done, 

And haled him aloft to a pillar close up to the beams of the place. 

Then didst thou, O swineherd Eumseus, speak a bitter word to his fs.ce: 
“Yea there forsooth, Melanthius, shalt thou watch all through the night 
In a fair and soft bed lying, as for thee is meet and right; 

Nor yet shalt thou miss beholding the gold-throned Mother of Day 
Coming up from the eddies of Ocean as thou bringest thy goats on their way 
Up hither to the Wooers, a feast in the house to dight.” 

There then for that while they left him in grievous bond strained tight. 
And the twain did on their war-weed, and shut the shining door, 201 
And went their ways to Odysseus, the wise-heart, crafty of lore. 

There then all breathing fury those four on the threshold stood. 

And they in the house withinwards were a many men and good; 

But amidst them the Daughter of Zeus, Athene, came standing anigh, 
And like was her body to Mentor’s and like was the voice of her cry; 

And Odysseus rejoiced when he saw her, and spake out a word to hear: 

“ Ward off me the war-play. Mentor! remember thy fellow dear! 

Who hath done thee good deeds ever; and like-aged thou art unto me.” 

So he spake, but the people’s Uprouser, Athene, he deemed it to be. 

But the Wooers amid the feast-hall cried out from the other side, 2 1 1 

And Damastor’s son Agelaus, he fell the Maid to chide: 

“ Mentor, let not Odysseus with words prevail o’er thee 
To fight against the Wooers and his battle-aid to be! 

For this our mind and purpose, meseemeth, shall be done; 

And whenso these we have slain, the father and the son. 

Then thou with them shalt be slain, whereas in the halls of the stead 
Such deeds thou art set on doing, for which thou shalt pay with thine head. 
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But when with the brass we have reft you of the might that once was yours, 

Thy goods, yea all that thou boldest in thine house and out a-doors, 

We will mingle with those of Odysseus, and neither the sons of thee. 
Nor thy daughters will we suffer within the halls to be, 222 

Nor thy trusty wife will we suffer mid the Ithacan folk to go.” 

So he spake, and exceeding anger in Athene’s heart ’gan grow, 

And she fell to upbraid Odysseus with bitter words and to say: 
“Nought bideth thy might, Odysseus, and thy valour hath no stay. 

As when concerning Helen, the white-armed well-begot. 

For nine years long with the Troy-folk ye fought and faltered not, 

And in the fearful war-play ye slew so many an one, 

And the wide-wayed Burg of Priam by thy devise was won ; 230 

And now that thou art gotten to thine havings and thine house 
Art thou woe that against the Wooers thou must needs be valorous? 
Come hither, my weakling ! Stand by me and look on the deeds to be done, 
That thou mayst behold the fashion of Mentor Alcimus’ son. 

How he payeth back well-doing amid the rout of foes! ” 

So she spake, and yet not wholly gave clear victory unto those. 

For yet a little longer would she try the valour and might. 

Both of the man Odysseus, and his son, the glory of fight; 

But flying aloft, she gat her to the darkling feast-hall’s beam. 

And there sat her adown, and a swallow to look on did she seem. 240 

Now fell to stir up the Wooers Agelaus, Damastor’s son. 

And Eurynomus and Amphimedon and Demoptolemus fell on. 

And Peisandrus son of Polyctor, and heart-wise Polybus; 

For these were the best of the Wooers, and by far most valorous 
Of those who yet were living and fought their lives to gain, 

But the rest, the bow had quelled them, and the rush of the arrow-rain. 

So amid them cried Agelaus, and to all spake out the tale: 

“ Friends, now shall this man refrain him and his hands that never fail; 
With a word of empty boasting hence now hath Mentor gone. 

And in the first of the doorway are these men left alone. 2 50 

Therefore not all together your long spears do ye cast. 

Let but six hurl together; and may Zeus grant us at last 
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The smiting of Odysseus, and for us the glory and gain! 

No need to care for the others when he hath fallen slain.” 

So he spake, and all right eager hurled even as he bade, 

But all the casts Athene but vain and idle made: 

For one, he smote the doorpost of that well-builded house. 

And another reached the doorleaves that were fitted well and close. 

And the ashen shaft brass heavy of another smote the wall. 

But when the spears of the Wooers they had thus 'scaped one and all 
Then fell to speech Odysseus, the goodly toil-stout lord : 261 

“ O friends, at last I say it, and give to you the word 

To hurl into the throng of the Wooers, so sore as now they long 

To strip us after the slaughter, and heap up wrong on wrong.” 

So he spake, and all they forthright the whetted war-spears threw, 
Straight aiming: Demoptolemus therewith Odysseus slew, 

Telemachus slew Euryades, and the swineherd there did quell 
Lord Elatus, and Peisandrus before the neatherd fell. 

There all they lay a-grovelling and the wide floor bit withal, 269 

Then aback shrank the throng of the Wooers to the inmost of the hall. 
And the others rushed upon them, and drew out the spears from the dead. 

Then again the eager Wooers their whetted war-spears sped. 

But Athene so wrought that a many thereof in vain should fall. 

For one of them smote the doorpost of that well-builded haU, 

And another smote the door-leaves well fashioned close to fit. 

And the ashen shaft brass-heavy of one the wall did hit. 

But Amphimedon smote Telemachus his hand about the wrist. 

Where the brass did graze but lightly, and all but barely missed : 

And Ctesippus smote Eumaeus o’er the shield with a long-shaft spear, 
And his shoulder grazed ; but the shaft flew on and fell down there. 280 

Then they about Odysseus the heart-wise, diverse of rede. 

Amidst the throng of the Wooers their whetted spears did speed. 

There city-waster Odysseus smote Eurydamas outright. 
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And Telemachus Amphimedon, and the swineherd did Polybus smite, 
And the man that herded the oxen, Ctesippus, there he smote 
Amidmost the breast; and thereover a boasting word did he shout: 

“Polytherses’ son, taunt-loving, now never any more 
Talk big and yield to thy folly, but turn the matter o’er 
To the Gods, since they full soothly are better far than thou. 

Take this guest-gift for the ox-foot that thou gavest even now 2 90 

Unto Odysseus the godlike when he begged adown his hall.” 

Thus the herd of the shambling oxen. But Odysseus therewithal, 

Hand to hand with the son of Damastor, with his long spear thrust him 
through. 

And Telemachus Leocntus, Evenor’s son, did undo 

With a spear-thrust amidst of the belly, and drave the brass right out. 

And he fell on his face, and the hall-floor the breadth of his forehead smote. 

But her man-destroying iEgis upheld Athene then 
Aloft from the roof; and fear-struck were the souls of all those men. 
And they fled about the feast-hall in such wise as the kine of the herd. 
Whom the gadfly the swift-flitting hath fallen upon and scared 300 
In the season of the spring-tide, when long out the day-time draws. 

But the others, e’en as vifltures hook-nebbed, of crooked claws 
From out the mountains coming, stoop on the birds that go 
Swift hurrying over the plain, from the high clouds cowering alow, 

And those fill on and slaughter, nor is there any might. 

Nor ever a way for fleeing; and men in the prey delight: 

— In such wise on the Wooers about the house fell those. 

And on either hand they smote them, and fearful the groans arose 
As the skulls of men were smitten, and m blood did the pavement swim. 

But Leiodes ran to Odysseus, and caught the knees of him, 310 

And fell to praying him pity; and such winged words spake he: 

“By thy knees, I beseech thee, Odysseus, to have compassion on me. 

For I tell thee that unto the women that are in thine house and hall 
I have said and done nought wanton; but the other Wooers withal 
Have I refrained them, whenever of such deeds they had a will, 

Though nought to me would they hearken to hold their hands from ill. 
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So now for this wanton folly an ugly fate have they won: 

But Ij their priest of burnt-offering, who nought herein have done, 

Shall fall, and no grace abideth for doing righteous deed.” 

But with bent brows looking upon him spake Odysseus of many a rede: 
“ And if the priest of burnt-offering thou be, as thou dost say, 321 

Many times in these halls meseemeth wilt thou have been wont to pray 
That the end of my glad returning might be fer away from me. 

That my wife with thee might be wending and bear her babes for thee. 
Therefore from the death o’ershadowing thy life thou shalt not save.” 

Therewith in his hand most mighty he caught up a batde glaive. 

That lay there fallen from the hand of Agelaus late slain. 

And drave it through amidmost of his neck and clave it atwain, 

So that e’en as he was speaking the head with the dust was blent. 

But the son of Terpes the minstrel, yet shunning black fate went, 330 
E’en Phemius, he who sang perforce to the Wooers’ band; 

And there he stood, yet holding the shrilly harp in hand. 

Hard by the postern, and pondered in his mind two ways of it. 

Whether going forth of the feast-hall by the well-wrought altar to sit 
Of the mighty Zeus of the Garths, whereon Laertes of old 
And Odysseus had burned the ox-thighs in offerings manifold; 

Or else to Odysseus running to beseech him by his knees; 

And, turning it o’er in his mind, it seemed the better of these. 

The knees of the son of Laertes, Odysseus, to cling around. 

So therewith the harp wrought hollow he set upon the ground, 340 
Midways betwixt the wine-bowl and the high-seat silver-wrought. 

And he ran straight up to Odysseus, and his knees about he caught. 

And to him in supplication such wingfed words spake he: 

“ By thy knees I beseech thee, Odysseus, to have compassion on me. 

For to thee shall be grief hereafter for the singer’s slaughtering 
If ye slay me, who unto the Gods and unto menfolk sing ; 

And myself myself have learned it : and the God in the mind of me 
All manner of lays hath planted; and belike I may sing unto thee 
As unto a God. So desire not the smiting of my head ! 

Forsooth by Telemachus also, thy dear son, shall the tale be said, 350 
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That unwilling and unlonging in thine house was I harbouring, 

Unto the folk of the Wooers amidst their feasts to sing, 

For many men, men mightier, brought me here in mine own despite.” 

So he spake, and to him was hearkening Telemachus’ holy might. 

And straight he came up to his father and thuswise spake thereto: 
“Withhold thee, nor yet with the brass this sackless man thrust through! 
And the henchman Medon spare we, who in this house evermore 
Would cherish me and heed me when a youngling heretofore. 

If Philoetius or the swineherd have slain him not as yet. 

Or thee in thine anger raging midst the house he hath not met,” 360 

So he spake; and Medon heard him, well learned in wisdom fair. 

Who, shunning the black death-doom lay low and cowering there 
’Neath a high seat, and wrapped closely m an oxhide newly flayed; 

Then straight he arose from the high-seat, and adown the oxhide laid. 
And unto Telemachus running his knees he clasped about. 

And to him in supplication these winged words spake out: 

“ O friend, I am here! withhold thee' to thy father speak the word. 

Lest he in his might undo me with the brass of the whetted sword 

In his wrath against the Wooers, who in his house and hall 

Have wasted his wealth in their folly, nor honoured him at aU. ” 370 

But Odysseus of much counsel smiled in his face and spake: 

“ Heart up ! since this man spares thee, and thy safeguard thus doth make ; 
That thou in thine heart mayst know it, and to other men mayst tell 
That better than ill-doing are the ways of doing well. 

But get ye forth from the feast-haU, to the forecourt make your ways. 
And sit there aloof from the murder with the singer of many lays, 

While yet in the house I labour at whatso needeth there. ’ ’ 

So he spake, but straight without doors and forth of the hall did they fare. 
And before the great Zeus’ altar they sat them down they twain, 

On all sides peering about them, and still expecting bane. 380 

But about his house peered Odysseus, if yet a man there were 
Who shunning the black doom-day was left a-lurking there; 
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But adown in the dust and the blood he beheld them all lying about, 
Yea, as many as the fishes which the fishers have drawn out 
With a net of many meshes from out the hoary sea 
Up on to the hollow sea-beach : there heaped up all they be 
Cast up upon the sea-sand, desiring the waves of the brine; 

But the sun their life is taking with the glory of his shine. 

Thus then in heaps the Wooers on one another lay. 

Then at last unto T elemachus did all-wise Odysseus say : 390 

“ Telemachus, go and call thou the nurse Euryclea here. 

That somewhat I may tell her which on my mind I bear.” 

So he spake, and Telemachus straightway his lovM father obeyed. 

And smote on the door and a word to the nurse Euryclea said: 

“Up hither, O ancient of days, who over the women-thralls 
Art ever the ward and the watcher within our house and halls; 

Come! for my father calls thee, and hath a word to tell.” 

So he spake; and the word was wingless and by her yet did dwell, 

And therewith she opened the doors of the h^ of the pleasant place. 
And went her ways ; but the youngling led on before her face. 400 

And there she found Odysseus amidst the men dead slam. 

With blood and gore bedabbled, as a lion stalketh amain. 

Who cometh from devouring an ox of the meadowy place. 

And all his breast is bloody and either side his face. 

And fearful is he fashioned to look upon with eyes: 

So befouled were the feet of Odysseus and his hands in e’en such wise. 

But she, when she saw the corpses and that abundant blood. 

Was setting up a joy-shout, so great seemed the work and so good; 

But Odysseus refrained and withheld her, though yearning sore indeed. 
And sent his voice out toward her, and this winged word fell to speed: 

“ Rejoice in thy soul, O goodwife, and thy shout of joy refrain, 41 1 

For nowise is it righteous to boast above the slam. 

But these men the Fate of the Gods and their wanton deeds did quell, 
Whereas they honoured no man of men on the earth that dwell. 

Were' he good or were he evil, whosoever came their way. 
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So through their wanton folly met they loathly end to-day. 

But come! of these home-women do thou tell the tale to me, 

Whichso of them have shamed us and whichso sackless be.” 

Then the loved nurse Euryclea, she spake and answered this : 

“To thee, forsooth, my nursling, will I tell the tale as it is ; 420 

Within the halls of thine homestead a fifty handmaids dwell. 

And to work the work of women have we learned them all right well. 
Both the carding of wool and the bearing of thraldom as they may. 

Of these there are twelve in all who have trodden the shameful way. 
And me they nowise honour, nor yet Penelope. 

And Telemachus is but new grown into manhood, nor might it be 
That his mother him would suffer to order the women thralls. 

But now let me go up aloft to the bright bower of the halls 
To tell thy wife: for slumber some God on her hath laid.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede to her made answer and said : 430 

“Nay, nowise her shalt thou waken: go bid the women here. 

E’en they who deeds unseemly have wrought in days that were.” 

So he spake, and adown the feast-hall therewith did the goodwife go 
With the message to the women, to bid them haste thereto. 

But Odysseus called unto him Telemachus, and the twain, 

The neatherd and the swineherd, and spake winged words again : 

“ Fall to and bear out the corpses, and bid the women to aid. 

And thereafter all the high seats and the tables lovely-made 
With water and with sponges hole-pierced cleanse thoroughly. 

But when ye have ordered all things in the house as they shall be, 440 

Then, bringing forth the women from out the well-built hall. 

Midways ’twixt the vaulted kitchen and the forecourt’s holy wall 
With the long-edged sword there smite them, till ye have undone clean 
The souls of all, and no longer they remember the love that hath been 
That they gat from the Wooers in secret, and mingled with them were.” 

And e’en as the word he was speaking came the women huddling there. 
And bitterly they bewailed them, and fast the tears they shed. 

First then they bore out of the feast-hall the bodies of the dead. 
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And laid them under the cloister of the garth well-walled about, 

Each propped against the oth er, and Odysseus himself gave out 450 
The word, and the work he ordered, and perforce the women bare. 

And therewithal the high-seats and the tables fashioned fair 
With water and with sponges hole-pierced they washed all sweet ; 

But Telemachus and the swineherd, and the herder of the neat. 
Throughout the house well-builded with shovels scraped the floors. 
And the handmaids took the scrapings and bore them out a-doors. 

But when the hall of the homestead they had set in order at last. 

From out the well-built feast-hall with the women-thralls they passed 
To betwixt the vaulted kitchen and the forecourt’s holy wall. 

And in a strait place shut them whence no outgate was at all. 460 

Then Telemachus to his fellows began, and thus he spake: 

“By a clean death nought am I willing the lives from these to take. 

Who things so grievous shameful have heaped upon my head. 

And also on my mother, and have lain in the Wooers’ bed.” 

So he spake; and therewith the cable of a black-prowed ship he found. 
And made fast to a lofty pillar and cast it the kitchen around. 

And stretched it aloft that no one might touch the earth with her feet; 
And e’en as the long- winged thrushes or the doves ’gainst a net may beat. 
Which, when unto roost they betake them amidst the boughs is spread, 
And verily there are they taken and they come to a loathly bed ; 470 

So these held their heads in order, and round their necks each one 
Ran the noose, that they might perish by the evilest death undone; 

And they writhed with their feet for a little, but their season was but short. 

Then did they bring Melanthius through the porch and into the court. 
And they cropped with the ruthless brass the ears and the nose from his 
face. 

And drew out his privy parts for the dogs to eat raw in the place. 

And hewed olFhis hands and his feet in their fierce and fell intent. 

Then their hands and their feet they washed, and into the house they went, 
And came unto Odysseus, and done was the work of the day. 

Then unto the nurse beloved, Euryclea, did he say : -480 

“ Bring brimstone, the cure of evil, goodwife, bring fire unto me. 

That I the house may hallow; then bid thou Penelope 
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That now she get her hither, and her handmaidens withal. 

Yea, speed hither all the women that serve in our house and hall.” 

But the dear nurse Euryclea in turn made answer thus: 

“Yea, this thou sayest, O nursling, in manner righteous. 

But come, a cloak and a kirtle, fair weed let me bring thee to hand. 

Nor with broad shoulders huddled in rags thuswise do thou stand 
Amidst of our halls, for soothly blameworthy this thing were.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede thus spake and answered her : 490 

“ Nay, first of all I prithee let the fire m our halls be made. ” 

So he spake, and the nurse, beloved Euryclea, nought gainsaid, 

But fetched the fire and the brimstone, and Odysseus therewithal 
In goodly fashion hallowed the court and the house and the hall. 

Then the goodwife went her ways through Odysseus’ house the fair 
With her message to the women to bid them hasten there, 

And they came forth from the chamber, and candle in hand they had. 
And they hung about Odysseus, and embraced him and were glad. 

And they kissed him and caressedhim, his head and his shoulders withal, 
And clung to his hand, and sweet longing upon his soul did fall 500 

For weeping and for wailing; for his heart, he knew them all. 

BOOK XXIII 
THE ARGUMENT 

ODYSSEUS MAKETH HIMSELF KNOWN TO HIS WIFE 
PENELOPE. 

T HEN the old wife, joyfully laughing, to the bower-aloft did fare. 
To tell the tale to her mistress that within was her husband dear; 
And her knees were brisk, and beneath her her feet went trippingly : 
So she stood o’er the head of the Queen, and to her the word spake she: 

“Waken, Penelope! waken, dear child! that thou mayst behold 
The very thing that thou wouldest, and the hope of thy days of old; 
Odysseus hath come! he hath reached his own house, though late it is. 
And hath slain the masterful W ooers, who have troubled that house of his. 
And have eaten his wealth, and have cowed his son so grievously.” 
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But therewith thus bespake her heart-wise Penelope : i o 

“ Stark mad the Gods have made thee, dear nurse, for they have the might 
To make a body witless, though full wise she be aright: 

And the wanton fool into wisdom they may shift if they have the will; 
And thee have they marred, who aforetime hadst a heart of wit and skill. 
Ah, why then dost thou mock me, and my mind of many an ache 
With these wild tales of thy telling, and me why wilt thou wake 
From the sweet sleep that hath bound me and wrapped mine eyelids o’er? 
Never yet in such sleep have I slumbered since Odysseus went of yore 
To seek the Evil Ilios, that none should name at all. 

Now therefore get thee downward and wend thy ways to the hall : 20 

For if anyone else of the women whom here I have and keep 
Had come with such a story to waken me from sleep. 

Then back unto the feast-hall had I sent her speedily 
In woeful wise : but herein thine eld excuseth thee.” 

Then the dear nurse Euryclea in such wise answered she: 

“Dear child, nowise I mock thee, but in sooth and in verity 
Odysseus is here in the house according to my tale; 

That guest whom all men soever in the house did bemock and berail; 
And Telemachus hath known him in the house this while indeed. 

But of his heedful wisdom hath hidden his father’s rede, 30 

That the better he might wreak him of the wrong of masterful men.” 

She spake, and glad grew the other, and leapt from the bedplace then, 
And cast her arms about her, and the tears from her eyelids shed; 

And therewith her voice she uttered, and wingM words she said: 

“ Dear friend, and tellest thou truly a soothfest tale to-day? 

And in very truth hath he gotten aback to his house as ye say? 

How then upon the Wooers, the shameless, laid he hand. 

He one alone, and they ever in their place a steadfast band? ” 

But the dear nurse Euryclea thus spake to her the word: 

“ I saw not, nor noted, but only the groans of the dying I heard : 40 

For we, we sat bewildered in the nook of the well-built house. 

And the door-leaves meetly fitted therein did hold us close. 

Till thy son Telemachus called me, coming out to that end from the hall. 
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Because indeed his father had sent him forth to call: 

There found I Odysseus standing mid the corpses of the slain, 

While all about on the hall-floor, hard-trodden down amain, 

They lay one man on the other. It had gladdened thine heart to see 
How with blood and gore bedabbled as a lion there stood he. 

But now all they are gathered in a heap by the door of the close. 

And he the while with brimstone now hallows his lovely house, 50 

Having litten a mighty fire, and sends me to call thee thereto. 

Come follow, that both ye twain, both the dear hearts of you. 

May enter into gladness ; for through many a woe have ye passed. 

And now the hope long lingering hath come about at last. 

He hath come back alive to his hearth, and there hath he found thee stiU 
And his son in the halls; and those Wooers who have wrought him wrong 
and ill. 

On all those hath he avenged him within his house and hall.” 

But to her Penelope answered, and the heart-wise spake withal : 

“ Dear friend, boast not so bigly, nor laugh aloud outright : 5 9 

Forsooth, thou wottest how welcome in the house would be this sight 
To all, but most unto me, and the son betwixt us begot. 

But the tale that thus thou tellest is nowise true I wot; 

But rather some one of the Deathless these masterful Wooers hath slain 
In his wrath at their grievous outrage, and the ill they have wrought amain. 
For no one did they worship of the men that dwell on earth 
Whoso might happen upon them, of worth or of unworth. 

So their bane hath their folly brought them: but Odysseus passed away 
’ To his homefare afar from Achaea, and he is dead today.” 

But the dear nurse Euryclea she answered her, and said: 69 

“Ah, what a word, my nursling, from the wall of thy teeth hath fled! 
Whereas thou say’st that thine husband, who standeth down there on the 
hearth, 

Shall never come home! Yea, ever of belief in thy soul is dearth. 

But come now, another token most plain shall I tell thee in sooth : 

That scar, which of old the wood-boar once drave with his white tooth. 
Did I behold as I washed him, and longed to teU it to thee; 

But he caught me, and laid his hand right over the mouth of me. 

And suffered not my speaking through his manifold wisdom and wit. 
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But follow me ; and for my part I will lay my life on it! 

And if I beguile thee, slay me by the evilest death ye may.” 

So Penelope the heart-wise in answer fell to say ; 8 o 

“Dear friend, the Gods’ own counsels, they that live for evermore, 

’Tis hard for thee to get at, though thou wottest diverse lore. 

Yet wend we now to my son ; that we may see the sight 

Of these dead men, the Wooers, and him who hath slain them outright.” 

Therewith she went down from her bower, and sore the heart in her 
Was wavering, if she should question from aloof her husband dear. 

Or go up and take him, and kiss him on his hands and on his head; 

But when she came and passed over the stone threshold of the stead. 
Then over against Odysseus sat she down by the other wall 
In the light of the fire: but he soothly sat adown by a pillar tall, 90 

With eyes cast down, expecting till mayhap some speech should arise 
From his bed-fellow the glorious, since she saw him with her eyes. 

But a long while sat she silent, with her heart in all amaze. 

And one while face unto face would she sit, and on him gaze. 

And one while knew not his body for the wretched raiment’s sake. 

Then Telemachus fell to chide her, and the word therewith he spake: 

“ O mother, thou ill mother, that bear’st an unkind heart. 

Why ever from my father dost thou hold thee so apart. 

Nor wilt ask him and seek answer a-sitting by his side? 

No other woman surely so hard-hearted would abide 100 

To hold her aloof from her lord, who so burdened with bale to bear, 
Hath come back to the land of his fathers at last in the twentieth year. 
But ever the heart within thee is harder than the stone.” 

Then Penelope the heart-wise thus spake unto her son : 

“ My child, the heart in my bosom in aU amaze is caught. 

Nor a word may I speak mto him nor question him of aught. 

Nor face to face behold him. But if it be verily so 

That this is Odysseus come home, then the surer shall we know 

True knowledge of each other: for tokens have we got 

That are hidden from all others whereof we twain well wot.” no 
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So she spake, and the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, smiled as he heard, 
And unto Telemachus straightway he spake a winged word : 

“ Telemachus, suffer thy mother within these halls to try 
The man I am; and full knowledge shall she have speedily. 

For now whereas I am foul and my body basely clad. 

She honours me not, nor deems me to be the man she had. 

But now let us look unto it the better way to gam : 

For if one amidst of a people one man alone hath slain 
Who hath left but a few behind him revenge for him to win, 

Y et shall such an one flee, leaving his fatherland and kin ; 1 20 

But a city’s prop have we slaughtered, yea the very flower of the youth 
Of the Ithacan folk: so to heed it is my bidding to thee forsooth.” 

But Telemachus the heedful thus answered him and spake: 

“Dear father, see thou to it! for thy counsel all do take 

For the best that is among menfolk, nor would any vie with thee 

Whoso may be the other of all mortal men that be; 

But we full fain will follow, and this I say outright, 

Nought shall we fail of stoutness according to our might.” 

But Odysseus of many a rede spake out, and thus said he: 

“Well, therefore shall I tell thee what seemeth best to me; 130 

For first you men shall wash you, and do on your kirtles withal, 

Then bid the handmaids array them throughout the house and hall. 

And then let the godlike minstrel, his shrilly harp in hand. 

Unto the gamesome dance-play go leading all the band, 

So that any would say ’twas a wedding of those who may hear it without. 
Were he one on the way a-wending, or a neighbour of hereabout; 

Lest the rumour of the slaying of the Wooers should be spread 
Broadcast about the city, ere we get us out from the stead. 

And unto our land well-wooded, and there may we think of the thing. 
What gain the Lord of Olympus unto our hand may bring. ” 1 40 

He spake; and they hearkened and did it, the deed that he bade be done : 
For first of all did they wash them, and do their kirtles on. 

And the women arrayed them, and therewith did the godlike minstrel take 
His hollow harp, and amidst them he smote desire awake 
For the dancing-play the happy, and the music honey-sweet, 
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And the great house groaned around them, and around to the noise of the feet 
Of the dancing men and the women, fair-girdled all about. 

And thus would one be saying who heard it from without : 

“ Now one is a-wedding the Queen that was wooed of many a lord. 

Wanton ! that might not abide it, the mighty house to ward 1 50 

Of her wedded man, and be steadfast till he got him aback thereto.” 

Thuswise would they be saying but nought of the deeds they knew. 

But Odysseus the great-hearted, his very house within, 

Goodwife Eurynome washed him, and with oil she sleeked his skin. 

And about him cast a mantle most fair, and a kirtle meet. 

But fairness shed Athene on the man from head to feet 

That taller he showed, and bigger, and she wrought with his h ead and his hair. 

And set thick locks a- curling as the harebell bloom curls fair; 

And as when some cunning craftsman o’erlays the silver with gold. 

Some man whom Hephaestus hath taught craft-cunning manifold, 1 60 
And Pallas Athene hath taught him, and lovely work he hath sped. 

So loveliness about him on his head and his shoulders she shed. 

And as he went up from the bath-vat like the Deathless his body did show. 

So he sat him adown on the high-seat whence he had arisen e’en now, 

Right over against his helpmeet, and spake, and the word he said: 

“ Strange woman! surely the people who hold the Olympian stead 
Have set hard heart within thee above all womankind! 

No other woman surely with such enduring mind 

Had held aloof from her husband, who many a grief must bear. 

To come back to the land of his fathers at last in the twentieth year. 1 70 
But come, nurse, strew me a bed that I may lie alone, 

For surely the heart within her of iron is fashioned and done.” 

But Penelope the heart-wise the word unto him spake: 

“ Strange man ! I neither exalt me nor scorn of thee do I make, 

Nor amazed am I out of measure, though I know what thou wert of yore. 
When ye from Ithaca wended in the ship of the long-shaft oar. 

But come now, Euryclea, strew him the bed close-laid 
Without the well-built bride-room which he himself erst made, 

Z2 
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Bring there the bed close-fashioned, and the bed-gear on it dight, 

The fleeces and the mantles and the blankets gleaming bright.” i go 

Thus she spake to prove her husband; but Odysseus, grieved at heart. 
Spake thus unto his bed-mate well-skilled in gainful art: 

“ O woman, thou sayest a word exceeding grievous to me! 

Who hath otherwhere shiftedmybedstead? full hard for him shoulditbe, 
For as deft as he were, unless soothly a very God come here, 

Who easily, if he willed it, might shift it otherwhere. 

But no mortal man is living, how strong soe’er in his youth. 

Who shall lightly hale it elsewhere, since a mighty wonder forsooth 
Is wrought in that fashioned bedstead, and I wrought it, and I alone. 

In the close grew a thicket of olive, a long-leaved tree full-grown, 1 90 
That flourished and grew goodly as big as a pillar about. 

So round it I built my bride-room, till I did the work right out 
With ashlar stones close-fitting; and I roofed it overhead, 

And thereto joined doors I made me, well-fitting in their stead. 

Then I lopped away the boughs of the long-leafed olive-tree, 

And, shearing the bole from the root up full well and cunningly, 

I planed it about with the brass, and set the rule thereto, 

And shaping thereof a bed-post, with the wimble I bored it through. 

So beginning, I wrought out the bedstead, and finished it utterly. 

And with gold enwrought it about, and with silver and ivory, 200 
And stretched on it a thong of oxhide with the purple dye made bright. 
Thus then the sign I have shown thee; nor, woman, know I aright 
If my bed yet bideth steadfast, or if to another place 
Some man hath moved it, and smitten the olive-bole from its base.” 

So he spake, and her knees were loosened, and molten the heart in her 
breast. 

When she knew the soothfast tokens that her lord made manifest. 

And weeping she ran straight to him, and cast her arms about 
Odysseus’ neck, and kissed him on his head, and thus spake out: 

Lour not on me, Odysseus! since in all things else beside 209 

Thou art wisest of men ; ’tis the Gods who have given us grief to abide, 
For they grudged that we twain together should be dwelling each by each, 
'^n the youth of our days rej oicing till the threshold of eld we should reach. 
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But prithee be not angry, nor cast thy wrath on me. 

That I held me back from caresses when first I looked on thee. 

For ever the soul in my breast is full of shuddering fear 

Lest some mortal man come hither and with words beguile me here; 

For many men are devising gains gotten evilly. 

Nor yet would Argive Helen, Daughter of Zeus on high. 

With an alien man have mingled in the bed and the loving deed. 

Had she known that the warrior sons of Achaeans her would lead 220 

Aback again and homeward to her fatherland beloved. 

Unto doing a deed unseemly the God that woman moved: 

But she laid not to heart beforehand the heavy fateful woe 
From whence the weight of sorrow over our lives too must go. 

But since of our bed such tokens so certain and sure thou hast shown. 
Which no one else of mortals hath seen but we alone. 

Yea thou and I, and one handmaid that Actons hath to name, 

A thrall that my fether gave me when hither home I came. 

Who was door-ward for us of our bride-room built fair and solidly. 

My soul thou overcomest, for as hard as it may be.” 230 

So she spake; and desire of weeping she stirred in him the more. 

As he held his wife well pleasing, the learned in gainful lore; 

And e’en as men a-swimming of the face of earth are fain. 

Whose well-wrought ship Poseidon hath wrecked amidst the main. 
Driven on by the blast of the storm-wind and the over-toppling seas ; 

But forth from the hoary salt-sea they have fled, and few are these 
Who have swum ashore, and their bodies with the brine are crusted around. 
But because they have ’scaped the evil fuU fain they tread the ground. 
E’en so was she fain of her husband that she looked upon at last; 

Nor wholly his neck would she loosen from her white arms round it cast. 
And the Rosy-fingered Day-dawn on their tears had shone indeed. 24 1 
But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, of other things had heed: 

For the long night she held in his quarter, and the Gold-throned Dawn 
of Day, 

From the yoking of her horses in Ocean did she stay; 

They, the swift-foot whereby daylight to the sons of men is borne. 

The Gleamer and the Glitterer, the foals that bring the morn. 

So at last unto.his bed-mate spake Odysseus of many a rede: 
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“ Not yet to the end of our labour, O wife, are we gotten indeed; 
Abideth toil unmeasured, abundant, hard to be done; 

And all this it behoveth that by me it should be won ; 2^0 

For even so the spirit of Tiresias foretold 

On the day when I got me adown to the innermost Hades’ hold. 

That I for myself and my fellows homefare might seek and gain. 

Now bedward go we, O woman, that now at last we twain, 

Beneath the sweet sleep lying m all delight may be.” 

But therewith spake unto him heart-wise Penelope: 

“The bed for thee there shall be whenso thy soul shall need, 

Since now at last it befalleth that the Gods have given thee speed 
Unto thine house well-builded and the land of thy fathers of old. 

But since God in thy soul had set it, and thereof to me thou hast told, 
Come tell me what is the labour, for hereafter it seemeth to me 261 

I shall learn it; and nothing worser to know it as now shall it be.” 

But the many-counselled Odysseus to answering thus befell: 

“ Strange one! and why dost thou bid me and egg me on to tell? 

Thereof then will I tell thee, nor hide the tale I have had. 

But thy soul shall it not make joyous, nor yet thereof am I glad; 

For unto many cities of mortals, and many lands 

He bade me to go, and to carry a well-shaven oar in my hands. 

Until with the men unwitting of the sea at last I meet; 

M en who their victuals ever with salt unsavoured eat, 2 70 

And wot no whit of the ships with the purple cheeks and fair, 

Or the well-poised oars which ever are the wings which the ships do bear. 
And he gave me a manifest token, which from thee I will not hide, 
Whenever another wayfarer I shall meet as I wander wide. 

Who shall say that a winnowing fan on my noble shoulder I bear. 

He bade me make stay in that land and my oar to set up there. 

And there to King Poseidon to hallow fair gifts divine, 

A ram and a bull, and a boar which is the mate of the swine ; 

Then home to wend me, and hallow the gifts an hundredfold 
U nto the Gods undying the heavens the wide that hold, 280 

Unto all in order befitting. But my death from out of the sea 
Shall come on me full softly, and shall make an end of me. 
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Worn out by eld the gentle, midst a blithe folk all about. 

Such were the things that he told me should befiiU with never a doubt.” 

But unto him thus answered heart-wise Penelope: 

“ If the Gods indeed accomplish a better eld for thee, 

Then hope there is ere the ending of deliv’rance from the bale.” 

So thus to one another they gave and took the tale; 

But Eurynome in meanwhile and the nurse the bed did dight 

With soft and dainty bed-gear by the gleaming torches’ light. 290 

But when the good bed they had strewn them in fashion diligent. 

Then back again to the chamber to rest the old-wife went; 

But Eurynome the bower-maid with torch in hand she led 
The twain, as there they wended their ways unto the bed. 

And she brought them unto the chamber, and departed, and they twain 
Came unto the ancient order of their bed, and they were fain. 

But Telemachus, and the neatherd and the swineherd from the play 
Of the dance their feet were staying, and the women did they stay. 

And there in the shadowy chambers they gat them unto bed. 

But when of love the lovely those twain their joy had fed, 300 

Then they gladdened them with speech-tales that each to other told. 
Told the glory of all women all she bore there to behold. 

The baleful throng of the menfolk who wooing came thereto ; 

And how for her sake a many of kine and fat sheep they slew. 

And the mighty drawing of wine from the casks that befell them then ; 
But Odysseus, Zeus-begotten, of the woes he had laid upon men. 

And of all the toil he had toiled in, thereof he told her all; 

And fain she hearkened his telling, nor yet did slumber fall 
On her eyelids as she hearkened, tiU the tale was told to an end. 

First he told how he quelled the Cicons, and how he thence did wend 
Unto the fertile acres of the Lotus-eating men : 3 1 1 

Andall things that the Cyclops wrought him,and how he avenged him then 
For his valiant folk devoured, who no pity there could find ; 

And his coming to .®olus’ dwelling, who took and sped him kind. 
Though nowise was he fated to his fatherland to come; 
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For the storm-wind fell on him, and tore him a long way aloof from 
his home. 

And over the fishy sea-flood, lamenting mightily: 

Then his coming to Telepylus the Laestrygon told he. 

By whom was all his ship-host and his well-greaved folk undone. 

And Odysseus’ self escaped it in one black ship alone : 320 

Then he told the tale of Circe and her manifold guileful snare; 

And of how to the dark dank dwelling of Hades he must fare 

In a many-benched ship, to seek aiding of the ghost of the Theban wight, 

Tiresias : there of his fellows who had been had he sight. 

And therewithal of the mother who bare him erst but young; 

And he told of the great-voiced Sirens, how he heard the song they sung : 
Of the Wandering Rocks and Charybdis the dire he told the tale. 

And of Scylla, whom never have shipmen passed by and shunned her bale ; 
And how his fellows slaughtered the kine of the very Sun; 

And how with his bolt the flame-fraught, the Lofty-thundering One, 330 
E’en Zeus, their swift ship ruined, and how all his fair folk died. 

Yea one and all together, while he ’scaped the evil tide; 

And of how he came to Ogygia, and the Nymph Calypso the Fair, 

Who longed for her lord to have him, and still would hold him there. 

In her hollow rocky places; and cherished him, and she 
Would make him undying unageing through all the days to be; 

Yet nowise she persuaded the heart within his breast. 

And he told how he came to Phaeacia, toiling with all unrest. 

Where unto their hearts they took him, and him in worship did hold 
As a God, and shipped him, and sent him to his fatherland of old, 340 
With gifts of gold and of brass, and abundant woven gear. 

And this was his last word spoken, ere sweet Sleep, the Limb-looser, 

Fell on him now, and his soul from cares and troubles freed. 

But the Goddess, the Grey-eyed Athene, of other things had heed; 

For as soon as she deemed that Odysseus was filled to his heart’s content 
With the very joy of the yrife-bed, and his deep desire was spent. 

Then straight she aroused from Ocean the Gold-throned Mother of Day, 
To bring light to the sons of men ; and Odysseus rose whence he lay 
Amidst the soft bed, and fell speaking to his wife, and bade her thus: 
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“ O wife, we have had our fill of labours plenteous ; ^ ^ 

For here hast thou been weeping for my homefare trouble-beset. 

While Zeus and the other God-folk with woes have withheld me yet 
From the land of the ancient fathers that so sore I desired to gain. 

But since to the bed so longed for we are come at last, we twain. 

That wealth of mine now heed thou whatso in my halls may be ; 

But as for the sheep which the Wooers o’erweening have slain for me 

Full many a head myself will I lift, and a many more 

The Achaeans shall give, till our folds be full and running o’er. 

Now up to my lands up-country, thick-wooded, will I fare. 

To look on my noble father, who great grief for me doth bear. 3 60 

Hereof, O wife, I charge thee, that thou be so wise an one: 

For right soon shall arise the rumour with the coming of the sun 
Of those same men of the Wooers that e’en now I slew in my halls. 

So up to thy bower aloft do thou go with thy women thralls. 

And sit, and look forth on no man, nor ask word for any to hear. ” 

So he spake, and over his shoulders did on his goodly gear. 

And Telemachus and the neatherd and the swineherd did he wake. 

And bade them all their war-gear at once in hand to take ; 368 

And they nowise disobey him; but their breasts in the brass array. 

And then open the doors and go forth ; and Odysseus leadeth the way. 
And by now was there light on the earth, but Athene hid them about 
With night, and then from the city she speedily led them out. 



BOOK XXIV 
THE ARGUMENT 

THE GHOSTS OF THE WOOERS ARE BROUGHT BY 
HERMES TO THE HOUSE OF HADES. ODYSSEUS 
MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN TO HIS FATHER LAERTES. 
EUPEITHES TAKES UP THE FEUD FOR HIS SON AN- 
TINOUS : HE IS SLAIN BY LAERTES, AND PEACE IS 
MADE BY THE WILL OF ZEUS AND ATHENE. 

B ut now the ghosts of the men who were of the Wooers’ band 
Called forth Cyllenian Hermes; and he had his stafFin hand, 
Lovely and golden, wherewith he lulleth the eyes of men. 
Whomsoever he willeth, while others from slumber he rouseth again. 
Therewith he roused and drave them, who gibbering went along; 

As when in the inmost ingle of a wondrous den the throng 
Of night-bats gibbereth fluttering, when one falleth off aloof 
From their chain, where clustered together they hang from the rocky roof. 
So fared their flock a-twittering, and Hermes void of wrong 
Adown the dusky highway led all the band along : i o 

Thereby the streams of Ocean and the White Rock went their band. 

By the gates of the Sun they wended and by the dream-folk’s land, 

TiU in no long while they were gotten to the meads of asphodel. 
Wherein the ghosts, the pictures of outworn menfolk, dwell. 

And there the ghost of Achilles the Peleus child they met. 

And Patroclus, and Antilochus the hero stainless yet, 

And Ajax of his body the best of every one 
Amid the Danaan people after Peleus’ blameless son. 

Round him then were they gathered: but drew anigh their host 
Agamemnon son of Atreus, and mournful was his ghost ; 20 

And with him came others flocking; for all they thronged around 
Who with him in the house ^gistheus their doom and death-day found. 
So the ghost of the Son of Peleus first spake unto him there: 

“Atrides, all we said it thy days through thou wert dear 
To Zeus the Fain-of-thunder above all men of war. 

Since over men so many and so valiant, sway ye bore 

In the folkland of the Trojans, where Achaeans suffered woes; 

But baleful fate, that no man once born on earth foregoes, 
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Was doomed to fall upon thee amidst thine early day. 

Ah! would that all fain of thy glory wherewith thou bearedst sway 30 

In the folkland of the Trojans thou hadst met thy death and doom, 

Then all the folk of Achaeans for thee had made the tomb, 

And unto thy son hereafter had been great fame of thy deed: 

But now — a death most piteous for thine ending was decreed.” 

But to him the ghost of Atrides thus spake a word to hear: 

“O happy Son ofPeleus! Achilles Go^ead’speerl 

Who diedst afar from Argos in Troy; and round thee then 

Were slain the sons of the Trojans and Achaeans, best of men. 

As over thee they battled: in the dustwhirl didst thou lie. 

So mighty, so mightily fallen, all thy horse-lore heed gone by. 40 

Yea, daylong there we battled; nor the battle had we stayed. 

But if Zeus with the storm and the whirlwind an end of the fight had made. 
So then from out of the battle to the ships we brought thee there. 

And on the bed we laid thee, and washed thy body Fair 

With water warm and ointments, and adown did the Danaans pour 

The hot tears there above thee, and their hair for thee they shore. 

And thymother came up from theseaflood with thedeathless maids of the 
sea 

When she had heard of the tidings, and wondrous the wail for thee 
Rose up upon the sea-shore; and the Achasans every one 
Fell trembling, and a-fleeing on their hollow ships had they gone, 50 
Had Nestor not refrained them, who knew all ancient lore. 

And whose counsel unto aU men had oft seemed best before: 

So he spake, that man of wisdom, and in this wise said he: 

“ ‘ Hold, Argives 1 Swains of Achaeans, hold now and nowise flee ! 

For now with h’er deathless sea-maids from out of the deep of the main 
Hath the Mother come but to meet him, her son the newly-slain.’ 

“ So he spake : and the high-heart Achaeans refrained them of their fear ; 
And the Daughters of the Elder of the Salt-sea round thee were, 

All piteously bewailing, and did on thee deathless weed; 

And the M uses nine, none lacking, feU the burial lay to speed 60 

With sweet replying voices; and no man without a tear 

Might ye mark among the Argives. Rose the shrilly song and dear; 
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Seven days and ten unbroken, while day and night went by, 

We wept, both the deathless Godfolk and the menfolk doomed to die. 
The eighteenth to the fire we gave thee, and about thee there we slew 
Many sheep of the flock the fattest, and the shambling beeves thereto. 
Thou wert burned in the weed of the Gods mid ointments goodly store, 
And honey sweet, and a many of Achaean men of war 
In arms, both footmen and horsemen, went about the bale wherein 
Thy body burned, and hugely all round uprose the dm. yo 

But when the flame of Hephaestus had burned thee all away. 

Thy white bones, O Achilles, we gleaned at the dawn of the day 
Into ointment and wine unwatered, and thy mother brought for thee 
A two-eared golden vessel, and she gave it out for to be 
The gift of Dionysus by all-famed Hephaestus made; 

Therein, O glorious Achilles, the white bones of thee we laid. 

Mingled with dead Patroclus, son of Menoetias ; 

But aloof from Antilochus, he who of thee most worshipped was 
Of all thy fellows, saving Patroclus dead and gone. 

Then the tomb we heaped around them, a great and a goodly one, 8o 

We the holy host of the Argives, and the folk that the battle abide, 

On a ness that thrusteth forward o’er Hellespont the wide. 

That afar it might be beholden of men that sail the sea. 

Both of them that now are living and them that yet shall be. 

But thy Mother, the Gods beseeching, laid prizes the goodliest 
In the midmost lists for the winning of Achaeans of the best. 

— Full oft ere now hast thou happed on a warrior’s burying. 

When the swains are gathered together about some perished king. 

And they gird them there, and array them for the winning of the prize. 
But hereat indeed hadst thou wondered at the sight before thine eyes, 90 
Such prizes and so goodly gave the Goddess for thee there. 

E’en the silver-footed Thetis: for still to the Gods wert thou dear. 

So thy name dieth not with thy dying, but evermore shall abide 
Thy fair lame, O Achilles, amongst all men far and wide. 

But what joy unto me abideth that I wound up the spindle of strife. 
When under the hands of .ffigistheus, and of her my baleful wife, 

Zeus e’en on the day of my homeftre did my baleful bane devise.” 

But while to one another they spake in e’en such wise 
There drew anigh unto them the Flitter, the Argus-bane, 
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Leading the souls of the W ooers at the hands of Odysseus slain, i oo 

And they wondered when they beheld them, and straight they went thereto. 
But the ghost of Agamemnon the son of Atreus knew 
Melaneus’ son beloved, Amphimedon great of fame; 

For his guest had he been when aforetime to his Ithacan house he came. 

So the ghost of the Son of Atreus was the first with the speech- word then: 
‘‘Amphimedon, what bane brings you, all chosen, like-aged men, 

’Neath the dark earth to journey? No better band than diis 
Of the best of men might we choose us of any town that is. 

As ye sailed on the ships did Poseidon o’erwhelm you utterly. 

The bitter winds arousing, and long billows ofthe sea? no 

Or did it befeU that the foemen your bane on the mainland gave. 

As ye cut ofF the herds of their neat or their goodly sheep-flocks drave. 

Or about some city’s women would the fight that ye fell in be? 

Come, tell me the tale since I ask it, for I call me the guest-friend of thee. 
For dost thou not remember how I came to thine house and home 
With the godlike Menelaus, to urge on Odysseus to come. 

And along with us unto Ilios in the well-decked ship to wend? 

Nor over the main had we gotten before a whole month’s end. 

Since hardly thereto Odysseus the Waster of Cities we won.” 

Then unto him fell speaking the ghost of Amphimedon : 120 

“O King of folk, Agamemnon, most glorious Atreus’ seed, 

Thou Zeus-child 1 all thou tellest I remember well indeed, 

And every whit and clearly the tale to thee will I tell 
Of our death and our evil ending, in what wise it befell. 

“We wooed the wife of Odysseus, the lord so long away. 

And unto that loathly wedding said she neither yea nor nay. 

But the black doom and the deathday devised for us the while; 

Yea in our heart she devised us moreover this same guile ; 

With a web that was great and mighty herloom in the house did she gear, 
A fine web, full of measure, and thus bespake us there : 130 

“ ‘ O younglings, ye my Wooers, since the godlike Odysseus is dead. 
Await ye abiding the wedding till I to an end have sped 
This doth, for fear the warp-threads should waste and come to nought. 
’Tis a shroud for the lord Laertes ’gainst the day when he shall be caught 
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At the last by the baleful doom of Death, the Outstretcher of men : 

Lest the women of Achseans through the folk should blame me then, 

— Lo the man of many possessions he lieth lacking a shroud !’ 

“So she spoke, for the while prevailing o’er our hearts the high and proud, 
And thenceforth o’er that web the mighty by daylight still she wrought, 
Buteverbynightundiditwhenthecandles thereto she had brought. 140 
Three years she beguiled the Achaeans, and the thing by guile did hide, 
But when came on the fourth year and the seasons came in their tide, 

By all the waning of moons and the many days fulfilled. 

Then one of the women told us, who in the guile was skilled. 

And we found her there unweaving the noble web of cloth ; 

And so to an end must she bring it perforce and exceeding loth. 

“So when she had shown us the cloth, and the great web had woven and done, 
And had washed it, and like to the sun or the moon before us it shone, 

In that while some baleful God from somewhither Odysseus led 
Unto thelandsup-country, where the swineherd dwelt in his stead, 150 
Whither came the loved son of Odysseus, the godlike, making the land 
In his black ship out from Pylos the country of the sand. 

There then the twain for the Wooers did the bale of death forecast 
And came on to the glorious city; of whom was Odysseus the last; 

But thitherward before him the way did Telemachus lead; 

And the swineherd brought on Odysseus all clad in loathly weed. 

Most like to a wretched beggar, and a staff-carle very old ; 

And woeful was the raiment that his body did enfold; 

And not one of us might know him, for the man amidst us there 
Come to hand upon a sudden, nay, not those that the first-born were. 

And with evil words we chid him, and cast at him furthermore 1 60 

But there in the halls of his house with hardy heart he bore 

All things for a while ; both the pelting of strokes and the bitter word ; 

Till the counsel of Zeus the Shielded the mind -within him stirred, 

And, with Telemachus aiding, the lovely arms took he 
And laid them by in the chamber, and shut the door with a key. 

Then out of his guile exceeding he bade his wife to lay 
The bow before the Wooers, and therewith the iron grey. 

Fora strife to us ill-fated, well-spring of bane and bale. 

And no man there amongst us o’er the huge bow might prevail 1 70 
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To stretch his string: might failed us a long way for the same. 

But when into the hands of Odysseus at last the great bow came, 

Then all we cried together, and with our words forbade 
To give the bow unto him for all the words he made. 

But Telemachus only urged him, and gave him straight command. 

And when Odysseus the toil-stout, the goodly, had got it in hand. 

Then lightly the bow he bended, and shot the iron through : 

And leapt up and stood on the threshold : then to earth the shafts did he 
strew. 

Glaring terribly around him: and King Antinous 

He shot, and then, straight aiming, those shafts the dolorous 1 80 

He loosed upon the others, and each o’er each they fell. 

“And then that one of the Gods was their helper knew we well. 

For thereon through all the feast-hall they followed on us close. 

And on either hand they slaughtered, and the loathly groans arose. 

And the dm of the cleaving of skulls, and the blood drowned all the floor : 

“So died we, Agamemnon, and our bodies furthermore 
In the halls of the house of Odysseus, uncared they lie therein; 

For in the house of each one thereof nought knoweth our kin 

That they might wash from off us the black blood that our hurts have shed. 

And lay us adown with wailing — all the honour of the dead. ” 190 

But the ghost of the Son of Atreus made answer thereupon : 

“O many-wiled Odysseus! Laertes’ happy son! 

A wife of worth abundant hast thou surely gotten thee; 

So good is the heart of the noble, of that Penelope, 

Icarius’ child; who ever had her lord in memory. 

E’en Odysseus: so the glory of her worth shall never die; 

But forsooth a lovely story the Deathless Ones shall make 
For all the Earth-abiders for Penelope’s wise sake. 

Nought such was Tyndareus’ Daughter, who devised a deed of bale. 

To slay her wedded husband : loathly shall be her tale 200 

Amid menfolk, and hereafter yet the ill report shall dwell 
On each woman of the women, e’en on her that doeth well.” 

In such wise with each other held they converse face to face 
As they stood in the House of Hades, down in earth’s hidden place. 
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But those others went forth from the city; they quickly came their ways 
To the well-arrayed land of Laertes, which he himself in his days 
For himself had won: for much toil thereover did he abide, 

And there was his house, and about it were the bowers on every side, 
Wherein the thralls of his homemen were wont to sleep and dwell. 

E’en they who ever wrought him such work as liked him well. 210 

And a goodwife, Sicilian moreover, dwelt underneath that roof. 

To have a care of the elder in the field fi'om the city aloof. 

So now to his son and the homemen to speech Odysseus fell: 

“ Do ye yourselves now enter the house that is budded well. 

And slaughter at once for your dinner which swine may be best thereto; 
But for me, I will make trial of my father, what he will do. 

Whether he with his eyes will mark me and know me for his son. 

Or know me not, such a long while and so far as I have been gone.” 

So saying, unto the homemen he gave his battle-gear. 

And they hasted into the house. But Odysseus drew anear 220 

The firuit-abounding vineyard the foresaid proof to win: 

But down to the great garth going he nowise found therein 
Either Dolius, he or his sons, or one homeman; gone were all those 
To gather them thorns for a hedge to set round the vineyard close; 

And he, Dolius the elder, was leading them all on the road. 

So his father he found, who alone in the ordered garth abode. 

About a vine-stock digging: in a kirtle foul was he dad. 

All patched and right unseemly; and bound round his legs he had 
Greaves clouted, wrought of oxhide, the scratching thorns to shun, 

And gloves on his hands ’gainst the brambles; and on his head was done 
A goatskin hood. In such wise did he eke out sorrow there. 23 1 

But when the goodly Odysseus, the toil-stout, saw him fere 
All worn with eld, and laden with such grief of heart withal. 

He shed the tears thereover as he stood ’neath a pear-tree tall. 

And then indeed to pondering in his mind and mood he fell, 

Whether he should kiss his fether, and embrace him about, and tell 
All the tale of how he was gotten to his fatherland again; 

Or whether of all he should ask him and try him there amain. 
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And unto him so thinking it seemed the gainfuller part 
To try him at first for a while with words that were hard to his heart. 240 

With that thought the goodly Odysseus went up to him speedily. 

And he held his head still downward and digged about the tree. 

So standing anigh unto him, thus spake his son renowned: 

“ Old man, no lore thou lackest in dighting thy garden ground. 

And well thine heed availeth; for there is nothing here. 

No shoot, no fig or vine-stock, no apple-tree or pear, 

And no plot of herbs in the garden, tW lacketh the care of thee. 

But one thing will I tell thee, nor wroth let thy spirit be: 

, This same good care thou lackest, and both eld thou hast indeed 
F ull woeful, and art squalid and clad in loathly weed. 250 

Yet thy master’s heeding thee nothing is nought for thy sloth, I trow. 
For nought thrall-like in thy body and thy bigness dost thou show. 

But like to the Kings thou seemest: yea, thou seemest unto me 
Like to one who, when he hath washen and eaten as should be. 

Should fall to sleeping softly, as meet for elders it is. 

But do me to wit of one thing, and straightly tell me this, 

Of what man art thou the bondsman, and whose garden tendest thou? 
And hereof, too, tell me duly that soothly the thing I may trow. 

If verily I am gotten to Ithaca, e’en as he said, 

A man that e’en now I fell in with, as I made my way to the stead. 260 
A man scarce wise of his wit; since indeed he endured not I wis 
To tell me all, or to hearken my word when I asked him of this. 
Concerning my friend, if he liveth and yet abideth to-day. 

Or is dead, and unto the houses of Hades hath wended away. 

But one thing am I saying, and heed thou my word and hear; 

A man erewhile I guested in my fatherland the dear. 

Who came to our house: and never a more welcome guest hath come 
Of all the guests of the aliens who hath sought unto my home. 

But from Ithaca claimed he kinship, and moreover did declare 
That Laertes Arceisius’ son was the father of him there. 270 

So him to the house did I lead, and there I guested him well 
With heedful love, when a many as then in the house did dwell; 

And guest-gifts there I gave him, e’en such as were meet to be given: 
Forsooth of gold well fashioned I gave him talents seven ; 

And a mixing-bowl I gave him all silver and fiowery. 
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And twelve single cloaks moreover, and twelve shifts of tapestry. 

And as many goodly mantles and the kirdes ’longing thereto. 

And therewithal four women deft lovely work to do, 

And shapely of their bodies, whom he chose out for his own.” 

Then answered him his father as he shed the tears adown : 280 

“Ye are come to the land, O stranger, whereof thou wouldst be told, 
But men insolent and wanton as now the lordship hold. 

And those numberless gifts of thy giving but vainly didst thou give. 

For if in the Ithacan folkland thou hadst found that man alive. 

Then indeed with a good return of thy gifts had he sent thee away. 

And with goodly guesting, as meet is for him who beginneth the play. 
But come now, tell me of this, and clear let thine answer be: 

How many years have worn by since thou guestedst this man with thee. 
Thine hapless friend, and my son ill-fated? — if ever he were — 

Whom somewhere afar from his friends and his fatherland the dear 290 
In the sea have the fishes devoured, or the birds and the beasts have got 
For a prey upon the mainland; and his mother bewailed him not. 

Nor shrouded him round, nor his frther — e’en we that begat him, e’en 
wel — 

Nor his wife of the many gifts, wise-witted Penelope, 

Did bewail her lord on his death-bier, as meet and right it is, 

Nor close his eyes; and due honour to the dead is even this. 

But now do thou tell me truly that I may wot it well, 

Whence art thou of men, thy begetters and the town where thou dost 
dwell. 

And where the ship is lying that erewhile brought thee here 

Along with thy godlike fellows : or alone perchance didst thou fare 300 

Upon the ship of others who, landing thee, went on their way? ” 

Then Odysseus the many-counselled thuswise did answer and say: 

“Yea, soothly, of all these matters will I tell thee clearly, and well. 

Out of Alybas come I, wherein in a noble house I dwell. 

The son of Apheidas am I, who was King Polypemon’s son. 

And Eperitus have I to name: now some God drave me on 
From Sicania to come hither, and all against my will. 

By the field far aloof from the city my ship is lying stiU. 

But as for Odysseus, this year is the fifth year come to hand 
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From the day when thence he departed, and left my father’s land 310 
Ill-fated; yet fair flew the fowl when he went, on the righthand they were. 
So fain was I thereover when I sped him forth to fare; 

And fain was he departing, and hope in our hearts was alive 
To mingle yet in friendship, and glorious gifts to give.” 

So he spake ; but a black cloud of sorrow wrapped the elder of days around, 
And straight he took up two-handed the dusky dust from the ground, 
And over his hoar head poured it, groaning full heavily. 

But stirred was the heart of Odysseus, and the sharp grief rose on high. 
And beat against his nostrils as he looked on his father’s woe. 

And he fell on him and embraced him, and kissed him and spake so: 320 

“ I am he of whom thou askest, O father! yea, I am here. 

Come back to the land of my fathers at last in the twentieth year; 

And now refrain thee of wailing, and cease thy tearful woe. 

For all straight out will I tell thee, though needs must we hasten now. 

Lo now! I have slain the Wooers within our house and hall. 

And avenged me of mockingand heart-grief, and their ill deeds once for 

Therewith Laertes answered, and in this wise spake he: 

“ If thou art indeed Odysseus, my child, come home to me, 

Then tell me a manifest token that in thee I may surely trow.” 

Spake then the wise Odysseus, and in such wise answered now : 330 

“ Lo first this weal I show thee for thine eyen to behold. 

Which the boar with his white tooth furrowed when I went on Parnassus 
of old. 

But thou and my mother beworshipped, ye sent me that j ourney to make 
To Autolycus her fether, that I the gifts might take 
Which when he came hither he promised, and he swore to give me those. 
Then come, till I tell thee the trees in this well-ordered close. 

Which thou gavest me erst for mine own, when I but a little one 
Was going with thee through the garden, and asking of all that was done. 
And through them we went, and thou namedst them, and toldest me all 
about these, 

And thirteen pear-trees ye gave me, and a half score apple-trees, 340 
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And of figs two score; and thou namedst withal the fifty rows 

Of vines that thou wouldst give me; and in turn bore each of those, 

Because indeed grape-bunches there flourished divers and great 

When the seasons of Zeus from the heavens laid on them load of weight.” 

Therewith failed the knees of the elder, and failed the heart in his breast, 
When he knew the soothfast tokens that his son made manifest. 

And he cast his arms about him, his child beloved well. 

And the toil-stout goodly Odysseus took him, fainting as he fell. 

But when his breath he had gotten, and his soul came aback to his heart. 
Again with words he bespake him, and answered for his part : 350 

“Zeus father 1 Still the Gods dwell up in Olympus on high. 

If the Wooers indeed have paid us for their wanton mastery; 

But sore in my mind I fear me lest they speedily hasten here, 

All the Ithacan men, and moreover speed tidings everywhere 
Throughout all steads and cities of the Cephellenian men.” 

But the many-counselled Odysseus in this wise answered again : 

“Heart up! nor let these matters on thy mind for a trouble Tie; 

But go we forth to the house that standeth the orchard anigh ; 
ForlsentonTele machus thither, and the swineherd and herd o f the neat. 
That they as swiftly as may be should array for us all the meat. ” 360 

But with those words they wended along to the houses fair. 

And when at last they were gotten to the house well-builded there. 
Therein T elemachus found they, and the herds of the neat and the swine. 
Shearing much flesh into gobbets and blending the dark-red wine. 

And that while Laertes the great-heart, within his house and hall 
That wife Sicilian washed him, and sleeked him o’er withal, 

And did a fair cloak on him; but Athene came to him, 

And made that People’s Shepherd greater in every limb. 

That mightier he was than aforetime, and bigger to look upon. 

So up from the bath he wended, and wondered his well-loved son 370 

When he saw him like in aspect to the Gods that never die ; 

So then he spake unto him, and let the winged words fly: 

“ O father, now one of the Gods that are for evermore 
Hath made thy body and bigness e’en better than heretofore.” 
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Then answered Laertes the heedful, and spake a word to hear: 

“ Would to Father Zeus and Athene and Apollo that such I were 
As when Nericus weU-builded, the burg on the mainland’s head, 

I took, and the Cephellenians as their battle-king I led. 

That e’en such I had stood beside thee in our own house yesterday, 

W ith war-gear on my shoulders to aid in the battle-play 380 

Against the men of the Wooers! There then in thine house and hall 
Had I loosed the knees of many, and rejoiced thine heart withal.” 

But while each unto the other such things as this they said. 

The others toiled and ceased not, and the banquet ready made; 

And they set them down in order on bench and high-seat there. 

And they laid their hands to the victual. But therewith now drew anear 
Dolius the elder, and with him the sons of that elder withal. 

From their work afield a-wearied, whom their mother had gone to call. 
That Sicilian wife that gave them their meat, and the home-man old 
In diligent fashion cherished, since eld had him in its hold. 39 '^ 

But when these saw Odysseus, and their minds considered him well. 
They stood in the hall astonished; but to speech Odysseus fell. 

And in soothing wise bespake them, and such words before them set: 

“ Sit down to meat, O elder, and your wonderment forget; 

For the meat have we long been yearning to lay hands upon the same. 
And here in the hall have abided, expecting till ye came.” 

So he spake; but forth ran Dolius with both his hands stretched out. 
And caught hold of Odysseus and kissed him on his hands and his wrists 
about. 

And therewithal bespake him, and e’en such words spake he: 

“ Since thou art come back, belovM, to us that longed for thee, 400 

Yet never looked to see it, and the Gods thy ways have led. 

All hail! aU hail! may the Godfolk give thee life’s goodlihead! 

But tell me one thing truly that I may know it well; 

Doth Penelope the wise-heart know of this tale to tell. 

And how thou art returnfed, or the tidings shall we speed?” 

But therewith spake in answer Odysseus of many a rede: 

“ Old man, she knoweth already: what need thereof to care?” 
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So again the other sat him adown in the polished chair. 

And in turn did the sons of Dolius round Odysseus the mighty stand, 
And in words they gave him greeting and clasped him hand in hand, 

And then sat them adown in order by their fether Dolius there. 4 1 1 

Thus then in the halls, of their victual did these men have a care. 

But swift Fame fared as a herald through the city on every side. 

With the foul fell of the Wooers and the fate whereby they died; 

And men heard it altogether and thronged from everywhere, 

And about the house of Odysseus in wail and woe they were; 

And they bore out the dead from the house, and each buried his own 
withal. 

And those from other cities, home did they send them all; 

And on the swift ships laid them for the fisher-folk to bear. 4 1 9 

Then flock-meal they fared to the meeting and sore at heart they were 
But when they were gotten together and the meeting of men was made. 
Then amidst them arose Eupeithes, and the word before them laid. 

For unhealable yet in his heart the grief for Antinous lay, 

His son, whom the goodly Odysseus of the Wooers first did slay; 

So he spake in the meeting of men sore weeping because of his son : 

“ Friends, a great deed ’gainst the Achseans is this that this man hath done. 
For some in his ships he flitted, and valiant and many were they, 

And the hollow ships they perished and the people passed away ; 

And he came here to slaughter others of Cephellenians the best. 

So come ye ere this man swifdy get off in Pylos to rest, 430 

Or unto Elis the Holy, where Epeian men are lords. 

Wend we, lest shame enduring shall burden us afterwards. 

And this thing be for a shame e’en for folk unborn to hear. 

That we avenged not the slaying of our sons and our brethren dear : 
Then to me at least nought happy would life be unto my heart; 

But dying as soon as might be with the dead would I have my part. 

Then go we, lest they forego us, and across to the mainland fere.” 

So spake he weeping, and pity gat hold of the Achaeans there. 

But now the godlike minstrel and Medon came thereto, 

F rom the feast-hall of Odysseus, now Sleep had let them go. 440 
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And they stood there in the midmost and wonder seized each man, 

And Medon learned in wisdom thuswise the word began; 

“ O men of Ithaca, hearken! for not without the will 

Of the Deathless Gods did Odysseus these deeds of his fulfil: 

Yea, I myself saw an Immortal of the Gods, who stood anear 
Odysseus, and like unto Mentor in all wise did it appear. 

And this Deathless God, one while in front of Odysseus appeared, 

And heartened him on ; and again the folk of the W ooers he scared, 

To flee through the house in terror ; and there each upon each did they fall. 

So he spake; and at his speaking the pale fear crept o’er all. 450 

But the old lord Halitherses, and Alastor’s son was he. 

Took up the word; and he only things past and to come could see. 

Who now of goodwill bespake them, and a word before them laid: 

“ Hearken now, Ithacan men, to the word that of me shall be said: 

O friends, ’tis your dastard doings made these evil matters to be; 

For neither to Mentor the folk-herd would ye hearken, nor yet unto me. 
When your sons we would be staying of their witless ways of nought ; 
Who in their baleful folly deeds huge and monstrous wrought. 

Eating the wealth and shaming the wife of the noblest of men. 

Whereas ye would still be saying, he shall never come back again. 460 
So thuswise be the matter, and the word of my speaking obey. 

Nor go ye, lest any meet evil self-made upon the way.’ ’ 

So he spake ; but the more part of them rose up with a mighty cry. 

While the others gathered together abode there steadfestly. 

For his word they liked in nowise, but Eupeithes did they hear 
More gladly: so then straightly they ran to their battle-gear. 

But when upon their bodies the gleaming brass they had done. 

Then were they gathered flock-meal before the vfide-wayed town. 

And the host amidst their folly forth did Eupeithes lead. 

For he thought to avenge the slaying of his son: but nwer indeed 470 

Should he get him aback; but thereby should hap on his doom and his 
death. 

Now to Zeus the Son of Cronos Athene speaketh and saith; 

“ O father, O Son of Cronos, O Highest of all that is high. 
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Tell me, the asker, what hidden in the deep of thine heart doth lie? 
Whether ill war yet thou wilt fashion, and the fearful battle din. 

Or wilt make loving-kindness between them, and all they to dwell therein ?’ ’ 

Then Zeus the Cloud-pack’s Herder thus fell to answer and speak: 

“ O child, why ask ye closely, and an answer thus would seek? 

For was not this thy counsel, and thine heart’s devising then. 

That thither should come Odysseus, and avenge him on these men? 480 
So do e’en as thou wilt. But I show the meetest end of the strife; 

Since the holy Odysseus hath wreaked him on the Wooers of his wife. 

Let them strike true oath, and henceforward to the end let him be king : 
And the slaying of their children, and their brethren, e’en this thing 
Shall we make them forget, and in kindness shall they dwell as heretofore : 
And good peace shall be amongst them and of wealth abundant store.” 

So he spake; and urged on Athene, who before longed eagerly. 

And she went on her ways, down-rushing from Olympus’ peaks on high. 

But when of the longing for meat heart-soothing an end those had made, 
The toil-stout goodly Odysseus took up the word and said : 490 

“Let some one go forth and espy lest anigh they be drawing, those men.” 

So he spake, but a son of Dolius straight did his bidding then, 

And went on the threshold and stood there, and saw them all anigh. 

And unto Odysseus straightway he let the winge,d word fly : 

“Yea, verily are they at hand; so arm we now in speed.” 

So therewith, at the word they arose, and did on their battle-weed: 

And Odysseus and his, they were four; and six Dolius sons there were. 
And with them Laertes and Dolius did on the battle-gear. 

For all that they were hoary, and warriors pressed by need. 49 9 

But when they had done on their bodies the gleaming brazen weed. 

Then they opened the doors and went forth; and Odysseus led the band. 
Then came the daughter of Zeus, Athene, nigh to hand. 

In Mentor’s very likeness of body and of voice, 

Whom the toil-stout valiant Odysseus beholding, failed not to rejoice; 
And unto Telemachus spake he, and said to his well-loved son: 
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“Telemachus, now shalt thou learn it thyself, as thou fellest on, 

In the tide when men are battling and the best are chosen of worth. 

Not to shame the race of thy fathers; we, who over aU the earth 
Hath excelled all other menfolk in manhood and in might.” 

But T elemachus the heedful thus answered him forthright : 510 

“O father beloved, if thou wiliest, in my heart shalt thou look, and see 
No shaming of the fathers whereof thou toldest me.” 

So he spake, and glad was Laertes, and thus he speaketh now : 

“ Kind Gods ! what day is this day, wherein so glad I grow. 

Wherein my son and my son’s son in manly valour vie!” 

Then unto him spake Athene, the Grey-eyed, standing anigh : 

“ Arceisius’ son, of my fellows the lievest and most dear. 

Unto the Grey-eyed Maiden and Zeus father speed the prayer. 

Then swing up thy spear long-shafted, and poise and cast outright.” 

So spake she, Pallas Athene, and breathed into him great might; 5 20 

And unto the Daughter of Zeus the mighty made he his prayer. 

And aloft he swung thereafter and cast the long-shaft spear. 

And therewith smote Eupeithes on the helm of the cheeks of brps ; 
Which kept not out the spear-head ; right through and through did it pass. 
And clashing he fell, and above him his war-gear rattled thereon : 

And Odysseus set on their forefront along with his glorious son. 

And smotewith the edge of the sword and the two-tyned spear in the play; 
And there all those had they slaughtered and taken their homefere^away. 
But if the Daughter of Zeus, the Lord of the Shield of the Goat, 

Had withheld not the folk, and refrained them with the mighty voice of 
her shout: 53 ° 

« O Ithacan men, withhold you at last from the bitter war! 

That speedily ye may be parted and shed the blood no more! ” 

So Athene spake, and upon them therewith fell the pale bleak fear. 

And from their hands in their terror down dropped the battle-gear. 

And unto the earth down tumbled, as the Goddess cried o er the strife. 
Then unto the town they turned them in longing for dear life. 
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But the toil-stout goodly Odysseus cried out with a dreadful cry 
And swooped on, gathered together as the erne that aloft doth fly; 
But even therewith Cronion cast a bolt of flaming fire, 

That fell before the Grey-eyed, the Maid of a mighty Sire, 

And unto Odysseus the Grey-eyed Athene cried and said: 

“ Odysseus of many a wile, Laertes’ son, Zeus-bred, 

Withhold thee now! with the strife of the balanced battle be done! 
Lest Zeus be wroth against thee, the loud-voiced Cronos’ Son.” 

So Athene spake, and he hearkened, and glad at heart obeyed. 

And oath and troth thereafter betwixt the twain she laid. 

She, Pallas Athene, the Daughter of the Lord of the Shield of Fear, 
In the likeness of Mentor’s body, with a voice like his to hear. 


THE END 
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